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CHAPTER I. 

A SUSPICIOUS SAIL. — THE YARN OF AN OLD SEAMAN: 
ZEKY NAASHON, THE JEW OF PORTSMOUTH. — AN 
EXPECTED VISIT FROM AN UNINVITED STRANGER. — 
WE PREPARE TO RECEIVE HIM. 

T&£ Rock of Gibraltar was fading from our sight in 
the far distance, as the sun in a blaze of glory went 
down into his ocean bed between the pillars of Hercules. 
The yacht lay in a dead calm, her canvas idly flapping 
for want of more useful employment, while every spar 
and rope was reflected in the mirror-like surface of the 
watery expanse ; yet she was not immovable, for the 
current which run in at the mouth of the Mediterra- 
nean was sending her on at the rate of some knots an 
hour, over the ground pretty well in her direct course. 
We sat on deck and smoked our cigars, and spun 
many a yarn, and told many an adventure of by-gone 
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days. It was with difficulty that we could perauade 
ourselves to turn in, so enjoyable was the cool sea 
atmosphere after the bumt-up, baked, oveny air of the 
old Rock. 

The next morning, when we came on deck, although 
there had not been an air in all the heavens, as Snow 
informed us, we had sunk Gibraltar completely 
beneath the sea. That day passed much like the 
previous one. Now and then a light breeze from 
the westward filled the cutter's sails, and made her 
step through the water at a speed which must have 
astonished some of the ancient fish, which looked up at 
her from out of their cavemed homes beneath the 
waves. As the day wore on we made out, away to the 
westward, the mast heads of a brig. As we gradually 
rose them it appeared that she was a polacca-rigged 
brig, probably a Greek laden with com, bound out of 
the Straits perhaps to supply the insatiable maw of old 
England with food. We had just made this discovery 
when we were summoned to dinner. To people who 
have nothing to do, any small thing affords subject 
of interest. I remember a story of two noblemen, 
shut up at a country inn on a rainy day, betting large 
sums on the speed of two small flies running over a 
pane of glass, and of others equally wise, staking larger 
amounts than many a naval and military officer 
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receives in his life-time, on two spots of rain, the bet 
being a drawn one by the drops uniting. When we 
returned on deck after dinner no change had taken 
place. The canvas of the cutter gave every now and 
then an idle flap, while the sails of the Greek brig 
seemed very much in the same humour. We, however, 
were so far better off than the stranger, because the 
current was sweeping us, slowly indeed, but still in the 
direction we wanted to go, while it was carrying her 
away from it. Still we appeared by some mysterious 
influence to near each other. It was not, however, 
for some time that we discovered that her crew were 
towing her ahead, and that she had also long sweeps 
out, which probably sent her through the water two or 
three knots an hour. 

^^I thought those Greek seamen were idle dogs, 
who would not think of taking so much trouble as 
those fellows appear to do, even to save their lives." 

"Oh, there's little enough to be said in their 
favour/' replied Porpoise. "These fellows want to 
get through ike Straits, as they fancy they shall find a 
fair wind outside, so they take a little trouble now in 
the hopes of perfect idleness by-and-by." Odd as it 
may seem, Ixould not help fancying that there was 
something strange about that brig, yet what it was of 
course I could not tell. 

B 2 
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"Well, I shall always think favourably of the 
industry of Grreeks, after watching those fellows," said 
Carstairs, stretching himself with a yawn. " But I say, 
Hearty," he continued, "this is dull work. What 
say you to having old Sleet aft ? He promised to spin 
us a yam the first time we fell in with a calm, and we 
have got one now with a vengeance. If he does not 
bring us a breeze, I vote that some one else be 
induced to try his hand in the same way. When we 
left England we agreed that we were to have all sorts 
of yams, and lo and behold, a large portion of the 
cruise has slipped away and we have had very few." 

" No fault of mine," said Hearty. " We have been 
eo agreeable to each other, and have had so much to 
talk over, that we have not had time to think about 
the matter. However, we will lose no further time, 
but have old Sleet aft at once, and see what he has 
got to say for himself." 

Old Sleet soon made his appearance, with his broad- 
brimmed hat in hand ; giving a pull at one of his fore 
locks, which were already turning grey, and a nautical 
scrape with his foot backwards on the deck. When 
told for what he was wanted, the old man blushed, and 
hummed and hawed a little, while he considered what 
sort of a yam he should spin us. At length, a bright 
idea seemed to strike him, and he clapped his band on 
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his thigh, then squirting out a stream of tobacco-juice 
into the sea, and the remnant of a quid, he cleared 
his throat and thus began : — 



ZEKY NAASHON, THE JEW OF PORTSMOUTH. 

" Did you ever hear tell of Zeky Naashon, gen'men ? 
as cunning an old Jew, he was, as ever sold slops, and 
passed off pinchbeck watches as gold ones, on board a 
man-o^-war in Portsmouth harbour ? But now I come 
to think of it, I don't suppose you ever did, seeing as 
how, if he had lived to count a hundred years, which 
he didn't, he'd have been dead long before any on you 
was bom. At one time there wasn't many who ever 
set foot on the Point, or Common Hard either, who 
didn't know old Zeky ; but let me see, that was when 
I was a younker, and most of the gay fellows I knew 
then have slipped their cables one after t'other for a 
wider berth than we've got in this world. Ay, 
gen'men, them was times to live in, when plenty of the 
shiners was to be had for a little fighting, and there was 
plenty of ways to spend them, but now it's hard work 
to get an honest penny any way. I'd like to see them 
times over .again, that I would ; but it's no use wish- 
ing for them, they are gone, and will no more come 
back than a thirty-two pound shot would float up from 
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the bottom of th^ Atlantic. But I'm all adrift again. 
Then you never heard tell of old Zeky, gen'men ?" 

"No," answered Hearty to his question. "I 
never heard, as it happens, till this moment that Ports- 
mouth ever contained such a personage as Zeky 
Naashon." 

" Now I mmd, sir, it's not probable that you should, 
for the reasons I have said. Well, sir, there wasn't 
such a Jew in all Portsmouth — and there were not a 
few on 'em there-for tuming a penny. There wasn't 
a thing in the universal world Zeky hadn't got to sell, 
always except a little honesty, and for the matter o' 
that, he'd have had hard work to find it among his 
commodities ; and there wasn't many things he wouldn't 
buy, at his own price, except the honesty I spoke of, 
because you know that isn't to be bought ; if it was, 
why he^d have given just nothing for it, because as how 
he didn't know its value. No sooner did a ship from 
a foreign station drop her anchor at Spithead, and 
shore-boats was allowed to come alongside, than Zeky 
was to be found with his wares spread out between 
two guns on the main deck, driving a brisk trade with 
all on board. He'd got everything among his goods 
from a sou'-wester to a shoe-tie for the mai, and from 
a ear-ring to a petticoat for the gals. Lord, he'd rig 
Moll out with new gear from truck to kelson in no 
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time, and many's the dirty-looking drab has come on 
board not fit to be seen, and gone on shore again as 
fine as a princess in her holiday suit ; — Jack, you see, 
sir, paid for all. Zeky, why he took the cast-ofis in 
exchange. He'd got no end of slops — hats and shoes, 
and jackets and trousers, and handkerchiefs of all 
sorts and colours; then he'd watches, and buckles, 
and ear-rings (for in them days most seamen wore 
them, as well as pigtails, and love-locks, and more's 
the pity, to my thinking, that they've almost gone out 
of fashion — that's to say of the matter of pigtails— one 
does see ear-rings and love-locks now and then, and I 
like the look on 'em — they reminds me of old days) ; 
then as I said afor, he'd rings and seals, and baccy- 
boxes, and scissors, and needles, and thread, and 
knives without end, and brooches, and women's ear- 
rings, and bonnets, and all sorts of female gear, of 
which in my life I never could remember the names 
rightly, except such as belongs to a ship; — by the 
same token you knows we are fond of rigging our 
sweethearts and ships much in the same way, and 
taking as good care of them. I likes to see them with 
bonnets on, stays well set up, and canvas spread on 
both sides, walking along at ten knots an hour before 
a spanking not'-easter." 

" Avast there ! where are you drifting to now ?" 
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sang out Hearty ; ^* are you talking of a woman or a 
ship?" 

^^Of both, sir, both. I love 'em both, that I da 
And when I thinks of one, the other isn't far off in 
my mind. For if there was no women there'd be no 
ships." 

^^ And if there were no ships, there would, by the 
same rule, be no women," observed Hearty, laughing. 

'^No, sir, there wouldn't, that I can swear," he 
answered, positively; "because, if there was one 
unnat'ral thing, I doesn't see why there shouldn't be 
another, and the world couldn't get on without ships, 
that's certain. But as you was asking about Zeky, 
sir — well, sir, he'd buy anything the men brought 
home ; and rum things some on 'em were ; and then 
he'd 'take all their old clothes off their hands, and, 
more than likely, sell them again to the same men 
as bran new. Then he was always accommodating 
to lend the officers, and men for that matter, as much 
money as they wanted, provided they gave him what 
he called security, which, to my eye, seemed only 
slips of paper, but, somehow or another, he always 
contrived to squeeze their pockets pretty dry before 
he'd have done with them. Now I don't say, on any 
manner of account, that all Jews are like Zeky, for 
I've known several very decent, Christian-like chaps, 
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among 'em, so I means nothing disrespectful to any 
on 'em ; but you know, sir, there dre rogues among 
all nations ; for if there wasn't, one wouldn't be able 
to tell who was honest. Howsomedever, with respect 
to Zeky, if there ever was a big rogue, he was one to 
a sartanty. He did look like one, too, or I don't 
know who does ; though nobody had a softer tongue, 
nor more 'sinivating manners than he. He had been 
many years in trade, and had now grown old ; so he 
was rather bent in his figure, and wore a long white 
beard, or rather it weren't white, but a yellowish 
dirty-brown colour. His nose was a rummish look- 
ing ornament, stuck on to the middle of his face, for 
all the world like a hawk's beak, with a twinkling eye 
on each side of it, which looked so black and piercing, 
that one couldn't help thinking that he'd filched them 
from the same bird, or mayhap swapped 'em for a 
consideration of some sort or another. I don't know 
where he got his teeth from, except out of the jaws of 
a mangy cat, for I never saw any flying thing with 'em, 
except it were a bat, to which his mouth weren't 
altogether unlike. You may suppose, sir, he wasn't 
considered much of a beauty; yet, though he was 
known to be as big a rogue as ever breathed, he con- 
trived to have dealings with everybody, and every- 
body courted his favour, though he spit upon them. 
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and they hated him ; but the truth is, they were afraid 
on him, and he was rici]. Many's the man who treats 
the world, and the world treats, like old Zeky Naashon. 

" Now comes the wonderful part of my story. All 
on a sudden Zeky disappeared, and no one knew what 
had become of him. His house was shut up, and 
his stock in trade sold off, all except a few old shoes 
and some cracked pitchers which no one would give 
nothing for at no price. He'd got in all his debts, 
but I'm not quite so sure he'd paid all he owed, so 
people never expected to see old Zeky back at Ports- 
mouth again. Why he went was equally a mystery. 
Some people whispered one thing some another ; some 
said he'd been discovered defrauding the revenue, 
which is more than likely, seeing he'd been doing it 
all his life ; others said he'd been making false money, 
or forging, or robbing some one again' the law, or, 
at all events, lighting a fire for old Nick, which had 
made the country too hot to hold him. Yet all the 
world knows that he never came back again. There 
was no lack of Jews in Portsmouth to carry on his 
trade, though I doubt if there was ever a more cun- 
ning rogue escaped the gallows than old Zeky, for 
the simple reason because he weren't bom to be hung. 
What he was bom to I'm going to tell you. 

'^I had almost forgotten all about old Zeky, for 
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youHBee, sir^ I was a mere slip of a lad when he lived, 
when a circumstance happened which brought him 
back to my recollection. It was about seven or eight 
years afterwards, I mind : I had not long come home 
from sea, and was stopping with .my old father, who 
lived in those days on the coast of Dorsetshire, not far 
from Corfe Castle. He didn't think there was any 
harm in doing a bit of free-trade now and then hisself, 
and as for me, it never came across my mind that 
there was any harm whatsomever in it. So it 
happened, there^s no use denying it, it was towards 
the end of November, when the days were getting 
very short and dark, and the weather very wild, that 
notice was given to us that a crop was to be run, 
and our assistance asked to get the goods on shore. 
Of course, we couldn't refuse, and to make short of it, 
most of our men were engaged on the beach, when 
down came a troop of dragoons upon them, and a 
party of custom-house officers, which weren't like the 
revenue men of these days, mostly regular built 
seamen and honest fellows. Our people showed fight, 
and several on 'em was hurt, but at last they were 
obliged to cut their sticks, and run for their lives. 
My father and two of my brothers and I had been 
up to hide away some of the tMngs at a place not 
far from our cottage, and were just returning when 

VOL. II. c 
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we heard the firing, and soon afterwards met two or 
three fellows running as hard as their legs would 
carry them away from the soldiers. We was thinking 
of getting back to our own cottage, and stowing our- 
selves away in bed, but we agreed we'd go a little 
further to see what was going on. We had got close 
down to the beach when father stumbled over some- 
thing, and came right down on his face. We heard 
a deep groan when he fell, and thought it was him 
who uttered it, but when we "picked him up again, 
we found he wasn't hurt, and that the sound proceeded 
from some one lying wounded on the ground. When 
we came to examine what was the matter with the 
stranger, we discovered that blood was gushing forth 
from a deep wound in his side, soaking right through 
his Guernsey frock, and thick Flushing jacket; so 
we agreed that if he wasn't quickly attended to he 
would be dead, and as our cottage was the nearest, we 
liad better take him there. We accordingly carried 
him up at once, and laid him on father's bed, and then, 
getting at the wound, we bound it up as well as we 
could to staunch the blood. He had got an ugly blow 
on his head which had stunned him, but he soon re- 
covered his senses, and when he heard that we were 
going to send for the doctor he wouldn't let us, saying 
that it was of no manner of use, for that he'd got his 
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sailing orders, and should be slipping his cable before 
he could possibly arrive. He was a stout, strong-look- 
ing man, somewhere about forty or fifty years old, and 
had on a thick suit of Flushing, with high boots to 
keep out the cold and damp. He was now pale 
as death, but his voice, though rather husky, was as 
strong as most men's. He and father knowed each 
other, it seems, and father afterwards said he had 
always been a wildish sort of a chap, but not so bad 
as he made himself out. He had belonged to the 
lugger which run the crop, but having landed, met 
his fete from the pistol of one of the dragoons. You'll 
be axing what all this has to do with old Zeky, now I'll 
tell you, sir. 

" When we was going to fetch the doctor, * Don't 
go,' says he, ^ it's no manner of use ; neither he, nor 
any man, can caulk my seams fast enough to keep me 
afloat, but if there was a parson within hail, I've got 
something ou my mind which I should like to get clear 
ofl^ before I slips.' 

" Now it happened that there wasn't a parson within 
ten mile of us, and the chances were that he wouldn't 
be at home if we sent. So father told him, and axed 
him if be wouldn't do as well. 

" ' I can't say as how you are much like a parfeon, 
Sleet,^ he answered; *but seeing we've been ship- 

c 2 
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** ' Well, we was to sail the next morning with the 
first of the ebb, for Guernsey, and I was just thinking 
of turning in to be up betimes, when I heard the 
knocking at my door, > Who's there ?' I asked, taking 
a hanger, which hung over the fire-place in my hand, 
for in those days it wasn't quite safe in a lone place to 
open one's door at night to a stranger. ^ Who's 
there ?' I sung out. 

^^ ' Let me in, my friendsh ; God of Abrahamsh, 1 
shall die of cold and wet if you keep me standing out 
longer in the rain,' answered a voice from without. 

" * What's your name, my friend ?' I asked in 
return, though I thought I knew the voice. 

"*Zeky Naashon,' answered the voice without, 
* have pity upon a poor old Jew.' 

" * Ho, ho/ I thought, * is it you, my jewel ?' for I 
had a few little dealings with him not Ibng before, and 
hadn't many doubts but that he had cheated me 
though I couldn't bring it home to him ; so I opened 
the door and let him enter. In he came all dripping 
with wet, and tottering under the weight of a large 
box he carried on his back, such as hawkers keep their 
spices in. It was so heavy, I know, that I wonder he 
could have carried it so many miles as he had done, all 
the way over from Portsmouth. 

" * Well, Zeky, what is it you want with me ?' I 
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asked, after he had hung his outer coat before the fire 
to dry, and set down to rest himself. 

'* * Oh, God of Abrahamsh, I am a poor old Jew, 
and ruined, quite ruined,' he began. 

*^ ' I am sorry to hear it, Zeky,' I answered, though 
I didn't believe him. 

'* ^ It's a sad thing, a sad thing for a poor old man 
like me, but I'll tell you what I want to do. I want 
to get oyer to Rotterdam or Antwerp, or one of those 
places by to-morrow, or next day, and will pay you out 
of my small means if you will carry me there in your 
cutter.' 

^^ ^ I told him that I'd no objection, and I didn't 
suppose the rest of us would, if he'd make it worth our 
while. He offered two pounds at first, but I told him 
he'd have to wait long enough in England before he 
got anybody to carry him where he wanted to go under 
ten, and at last he agreed to give that sum. He 
wouldn't turn in all night, I remember, but sat up 
before the fire warming himself with his feet on his 
box, for he wouldn't let it out of his sight for a 
moment. Do you know, Jim, I've often seen him 
sitting in the same place, night after night, though I 
know'd perfectly well he wasn't there. Yet it was just 
like reality; there he would be with his feet on his 
box, and his chin almost bent down to his knees, his 
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long beard and white hair streaming with wet, and the 
palms of his hands turned up to warm at the fire, his 
twinkling eyes shining all the time, just for all the 
world like two hot coals. But I'm getting ahead of. 
my story. Well, I couldn't go to sleep, myself, all 
night for thinking what a pity it was I hadn't made old 
Zeky pay more for his passage, as I knew to a cer- 
tainty that he had been after some roguery or other, 
and would rather have given twice the sum than re- 
mained on shore, and perhaps have been sent to prison 
or been hung. However, a bargain's a bargain, so 
next morning we was up before daylight and aboard. 
I told the rest what I'd done, and they of course 
agreed to take the Jew wherever he wanted to go, 
though they grumbled at my not having asked more 
for his passage. 

" * It was scarcely light when we got under weigh 
and beat out of Hamble Creek, with the wind at sou'- 
west, blowing rather fresh, and the weather thick and 
dirty. The Jew had stowed himself away below as 
soon as he got on board, and there he sat, just as he 
had done at my cottage, before the fireplace in the 
little cabin, moaning and groaning, and talking of his 
poverty. When we got oflF Calshot Castle, he popped 
his head up the companion hatch, just to see how we 
were getting on ; but when we told him, just for a joke, 
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that there was some one looking at him with a spy- 
glass from the top of the castle, down he diyed again in 
no end of a huny, trembling all over like a jelly-fish* 
and his teeth chattering as if they would jump down 
his throat. Seeing this, we all felt certain that he knew 
the beaks were after him, and that he was afraid of 
being nabbed for something or other he had done* 
He was in such a fright that he didn't venture to show 
again till, after running out at St Helen's, we were a 
good two miles clear of the Wight. He then came on 
deck again, either because he found it close below, or 
didn't like his own company ; and now thinking him9elf 
safe, his spirits rose so much that he began to joke and 
chuckle in his own peculiar way. 

'* ' Ha, ha, my shons, you have a verish pretty craft, 
verish pretty. She would run away from a king's 
cutter, like lightning. Ha, ha !^ 

" * Ay, ay, Zeky ; faster nor that too, if we had tubs 
or silks on board, or anything of value,' I answered ; 
' but now, of course, if one was to chase us, we'd let 
her overhaul us directly, and mayhap she wouldn't 
take the same trouble again when we had really got 
something on board. You understand that, Zeky, 
don't you ?' 

^' On hearing this, he was in a great taking, and 
swore we shouldn't get anything from him if any 
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cutter came near us. As luck would have it, not ten 
minutes after he had said this, the mist cleared away 
a little to the west'ard, and we made out a large 
cutter at the back of the island, standing to the east'ard. 
We soon saw that she was the ^ Scout/ one of the 
fastest cruisers^ as you remember, on the station. We, 
however, had nothing else to do but to stand steadily 
on, for if we had shown signs of flight, she, of course, 
would have been after us. The Jew took it very 
difierently to us, and I never saw a poor wretch in 
such a fright, for he made sure the cutter was sent to 
look aftier him. To us it mattered nothing, for even 
if the cutter had boarded us, she could do nothing with 
us, and as for the Jew, none of us supposed that her 
people would have taken any notice of him ; so leaving 
one man at the helm, and another to keep a look-out 
a-head, while Zeky was holding on to the weather 
bulwarks, with his eye to windward to watch what 
the king's cutter was about, the other four of us went 
below to smoke a pipe, and to take a drop of some- 
thing to drink. While we was sitting round the fire, 
for it was bitterly cold for the time of year, as the 
devil would have it, our eyes fell on the Jew's strong 
box. 

" * I wonder if that ere box is fiill of gold,' smd Joe 
Hudson, our skipper, blowing a cloud of smoke round 
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££ inf. CEUwe of the 'fbolic' 

n.* Ufj-.t x/i htrk the ezpremoo which he feit wu in 

'*''i\<r wordii he upoke were nmple enough, bat some- 
\tt/w m <rtJi«r tJiCTe wa« •omethiDg in the tones of his 
f'Mf m\„ik\ made uh all know what was passing in his 
t*,.i<t\. Wf. I'Mikfid junt down on the deck of the cabin, 
•>^i r»ir f.^vM met, but no one for some time dared to 
h^mV a mim\. 

** ' ft **-A-\f\% v(Ty lieary,' said Joe, wanting to get an 
)H-*I":T from MdllC of us. 

'• ' Mny^rtt it ii/ said Bill Davia, ' I didn't lift it' 

** * 'tlumn wrmU were enough to break the spell. 

" * t iu:>nsr fult a box so heavy, for its size/ says I, 
Vi J(tff nitdHHi, 

"*'ni« Jew •cciiM to set great store on it,' he 
H.iinw4trt;i\. 

'* ' Utt nat up, and watched it all last night,' says I. 

" * I wonder what he intends to do with so much 
gold,' luiyi Dill, ' if it is gold.' 

•' *()li, he'll go and settle down in Germany, and 
turn guntluman, after cheating honest Englishmen all 
his life,' says Joo. 

"'The box must hold some thousand pounds,' 
■nyi I. 

" ' Yob, it'e very heavy,' observes Joe, quietly. 

" ' It's a pity,' says I>aTi8. 
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" * What's a pity ?' I axes. 

^^ ^ That a Jew should be so rich/ says he, quickly. 

^' ' It isy' says Hudson. 

^' *' There are many rich rogues,' says L 

" ' There are,' says Joe. 

^^ ^ Come,' sung out Tom Hawker, who was always 
a wild dare-devil chap, ^ what are you shilly-shallying, 
and backing and filling that way? Why can't you 
speak out, like men, and say what you do mean ? Why 
can't you say you want the Jew's money ? — ^it'U come 
to that' 

^'^But no one said we wanted the Jew's money,' 
said Hudson, repeating his words. 

"'/Si»i.' — ^no one 9aii — ^but we thmght it,' says 
Tom. ^ Why should we be afraid to speak out?' 

^'^ Hush I hush!' says Joe, 'the Jew will hear 
you.' 

«« < What am I to be afiraid of the Jew for ?' axes 
Tom, with some briskness; 'he's more cause to be 
afraid of us. No one 9aid we wanted his money — but 
we all do want it.' 

"^ ' How are we to get it ?' axes Hudson, coming to 
the point 

'' ' Run down channel, and land him on the coast of 
Cornwall,' says I : ' he'll be afraid of coming back 
Portsmouth way to look for his money.' 
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** * SfA httf iajTi Hudson ; * he'd venture into to 

Iff^ H^ Aftd depend upon it, if we land him in England, 
ir^ aImII \fe bkiwn upon/ 

^ ^ Theu put bim on shore in France/ says Davis, 
^ h^ mmii give us much trouble there/ 

^ * y/m dinii know how a Jew loves his money, 
Di0f //r you wcmldnH say that,' says Joe. ^ Why he'd 
MW iM fnnn one end of the world to the other to 
Wk ii9f hf while he'd got a leg to walk with.' 

^^Tli^rti Uuul bim in the middle of the Channel/ 
myn T(m% ; ^ bi^'ll not come back from there to trouble 
mf Til wnirani/ 

^ ^ WliAt do you mean V axes Hudson, all in a 
thMieff ttiougb St e^a» what ^ hissetf had been think- 

^ * Wtiat do I mean I why, that dead men tells no 
idim/ afiswers Tom, boldly ; ' that's what I mean, I 
likes to sfieak out, instead of tacking about in the way 
you tliree Iiave been doing/ 

" * Why, that would be murder/ says Davis, with 
bis teeth going ; for he was a timid man, though not a 
bit better nor the rest on us : he was afraid of being a 
villain. 

" * Murder be hanged,' says Tom, * it would only be 
the murder of a Jew ; and who is to know anything 
about it if we keep a quiet tongue in our heads ?' 
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** ^ What will Jim and Sam say to it ?' axes I. ^ We 
han't consulted them/ 

^^ ^ There's no need of axing them,' says Hudson ; 
' we may do it as if it was done by chance, and no one 
be a bit the wiser for it.' 

'^ ^ How 7 says Tom Hawker, tipping the wink to 
me, for he knowed all along what Hudson was driving 
at, for he was a precious old villain, there's no denying 
it 

"*ril show you,' says Hudson, *when the time 
comes, if we are all agreed.' 

" * I am,' says Tom, * if the d 1 take me for it* 

« ' And I,' says L 

" * And I,' says Davis, * only I hope we shan't be 
found out.' 

" * Well then,' says Hudson, * the matter's settled.' 

" ^ We didn't say another word, but went on deck 
directly. There was the Jew, holding on by the 
weather-bulwarks, and looking with all his eyes at 
the cutter, which came bowling along after us; 
but as our crafib was a fast one, she didn't gain 
much on us. 

^^ ^ Oh, mein Gosh I mein Gosh I' sung out old 
Zeky, 'that cutter will overtake us. Mein good 
captainsh, can't you clap on more sail, and get away 
from her?' 
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^^Tfaat would only make her think diere was 
Bfmietimg wroogy' answered Hudson; ^we'd mach 
better take in two reefe in our mainsail, and haul 
dawn the fin'esaily and she'll soon pass us. To my 
mind, she's only standing the same course we are, 
and perhaps is after one of those sail ahead.' 

^ ^ If dat is she, if de o&her should come on board, 
I will turn in and pretend to be a shick man/ says 
Zeky, who rather liked the thought of playing a trick 
in any way. 

" * Down with you, then,' says Hudson, * and we 
will let you know when the cutter has passed us.' 

^ * Accordingly, Zeky dived down below, and turned 
into one of our berths, where we covered him up all 
but his head with a blanket. There he lay, his sharp 
eyes twinkling away like two sparks of fire, and his 
teeth chattering through cold and fright. As it was 
coming on to blow pretty fresh, and the sea was 
getting up, we had a good excuse for shortening sail, 
and the cutter which wasn't thinking all the time a 
bit about us, soon passed ahead. When we told this 
to Zeky, he turned out of his berth, and after taking a 
look at his money-box, he came on deck again, rubbing 
his hands at the thought of being safe. He little 
knew what was in store for him. The wind had been 
shifting about for some time, and now settled down in 
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the Dor'-west, blowing big guns ; the black heavy seas 
came rolling along after us, topped with white foam- 
ing heads. At the same time it came on again thick 
and dirty, and there wasn't anywhere another sail to 
be seen. 

^^^This will do for us,' says Hudson, walking 
for'ard with Hawker, so as to be out of ear-shot of 
the Jew. * Do you, Tom,' says he, * take the helm, 
and we'll tell Sam and Jim to go below; then we'll 
get the Jew to sit up on the companion, and if the sail 
jibes and the boom knocks him overboard, it's no fault 
of ours.' 

" * I understand ye,' answered Tom, * but for my 
part, if I had the management^ I'd, without more ado, 
heave him neck and heels into the sea. There's no 
cheating the devil, you know.' 

^^No sooner had Sam and Jim gone below, than 
Joe Hudson ranges up alongside Zeky, and says he, 

" * You'll be more comfortable, and out of the way, 
Zeky, if you sits up there on the companion-hatch.' 

" Zeky didn't much like moving, but when we told 
him that if a sea came on board he'd be safer there, 
up he got, staying himself up with both his arms. 
We was now, you knows, running right afor the wind, 
with two ree& down in the mainsail, tumbling about 
like a drunken duck. Tom was at the helm. Hudson, 
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Davis, and I, went for ard. There sat the Jew, little 
thinking that his hour had come. 

" ' Will it do ? sung out Tom. * Will it do ?' 

" * Mind your helm V says Hudson. 

"Tom knew what that meant. Over came the 
heavy boom — crash — it struck the old Jew right amid- 
ships, and carried him away like a feather into the 
boiling sea. He gave one loud, dreadful shriek. I 
never heard anything like it, and often's the time it 
has rung in my ears since in many a heavy gale, till 
I've thought I saw the old man perishing before my 
eyes. Sam and Jim rushed on deck. 

" * What's that?' says they, frightened to death. 

" * The Jew overboard !' sung out Hudson. 

" * Oh, mein Gosh, mein Gosh ; shave me 1' cried 
the Jew, for a wide gown he had on kept him floating 
high out of the water ; and if ever I saw a horrid 
face, it was his. 

" * Swim on board 1' answers Tom, laughing. 

" The cutter shot by him, and there he was bob- 
bing about his head and arms just out of water, 
shrieking for help among the tumbling, foaming 
waves. 

"*He's a following the vessel, and is going to 
haimt us for ever !' sung out Davis, in a dreadful 
fright 
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^^And sure enough, as we looked, there was the 
Jew following in our wake, with a mass of foam 
bubbling and hissing round him. Even Joe Hudson 
didn't like the look of it, and Jim and Sam were 
ready to die with fright 

*^ * Oh, take me on board I take me on board, kind 
men, and you shall have Ton half of all de little 
monish I have got at home !' cried Zeky, as loud as 
the salt water would let him* 

^* * Thank you for nothing, Mr. Naashon,' answered 
Tom Hawker, jeering at him. 

"'Ay, ay, we'll haul you on board! What are 
you staring at ?' he says, looking at Davis. 

"* Don't you see the Jew's got hold of a warp 
which that lubber, Sam Jones, left towing overboard.' 

" So it was ; and it was wondersome how fast the 
Jew held on* He didn't like to part with his gold. 

'''You shall have all my monish; all, all, all!' 
simg out Zeky, in his agony. 

" ' Haul him on board,' says Hudson, ^ving a look 
at Tom, while he took the helm. 

"Tom understood him, and slackened the warp 
several fathoms. The old man felt the strain taken 
off his arms, and didn't gripe hold as fast as before. 

" ' Now haul away, and get the Jew on board I' 
cries Tom* 
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"We hauled away. Suddenly the rope tautened 
again ; the strain was more than he could resist 
With a loud shriek, he let 'go. As he dropped 
astern, he threw up his arms grasping at nothin^^ 
and when he found that there was no chance for him, 
he turned to and cursed every mother's son of us in 
his own tongue ; the sound of his screeching voice 
ringing in our ears, till the waves washed over him^ 
and he sank for ever. Oh those curses didn't go for 
nothing, as you shall hear. They were fearsome 
things. None of us spoke for some time, for the 
murder was on the conscience of all. 

*' Tom Hawker braved it the best. * Well,' says 
he, after we'd run on some way, * since the Jew's over- 
board, as we are his heirs, we may as well see what 
he's left us in his strong box. He said he'd give us it 
all if we'd haul him on board. We did haul, only he 
chose to let go, which was no fault of ours, you know.' 

" On this we all laughed, and heaving the cutter to^ 
went down below, all six of us, to open his box. We 
weren't long in knocking the cover oflF, when instead of 
finding a box full of gold, the greater part of it was in 
crowns and shillings, and all sorts of ornaments, and 
precious stones, which weren't of much use to us, as 
we didn't know their value. Then there was whole 
handfuls of copper, which he hadn't time to get 
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changed, I suspect, but not more than eighty 
sovereigns in gold, though there was several strips of 
paper which Hudson said was bills of exchange, but 
we were afraid of doing anything with them, so we 
tore them up and threw them overboard. After all 
we didn't get fifty pounds apiece, and for this we had 
sold our souls to the devil. Little good came of it, you 
may be sure, for the money was soon gone, and 
nothing remained but the thoughts of the cursed deed. 
Well, when we'd divided the money, and cut the box 
up and burnt it, we shaped a course for Guernsey. 
We there took in the cargo of lobsters we first intended 
to go for, and returned to Hamble. 

" When we got home we couldn't bear the look of 
each other's faces, for in truth, I believe we was afraid 
of one another, so we sold the cutter, and all went dif- 
ferent ways. Now it's a fact not one of us six will have 
died a natural deatL Tom Hawker went out to the 
West Indies, and I heard, not two years after, that he 
was hung as a pirate, at Fort Royal, in Jamaica. Joe 
Hudson got triced up too, about the same time, on the 
Isle of D(^, for shooting a revenue-ojEficer. Sam and 
Jim Jones was both run down in a fishing-boat at sea 
and never heard of more. Davis was pressed on board 
a man-o'-war, and fell overboard in a gale of wind, 
when no boat could be lowered to pick him up, and 
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here am I, the last of the six, just slipping my cable 
with a pistol shot in my side. 

" * There, Jim, I've unburdened my mind to you, and 
I hopes your youngsters will take warning firom my 
fate/ 

'^ The dying man held on till morning, groaning 
with pain, and sometimes raving about the Jew, 
whom he declared he saw sitting before the fire 
warming his hands and turning round his burmng 
eyes towards him. 

'^ Just as the first faint streaks of light appeared in 
the sky he sat bolt upright in bed, with his arms 
stretched out, and sang out, * Haul away, haul away, 
ye devils, or I can't hold on any longer.' Then 
suddenly he fell back, the rattle was heard in his 
throat, and he was dead. He evidently thought him- 
self the drowning Jew. 

" There, gen'men," concluded old Sleet, " that's the 
way how I knowed for a sartainty what became of Zeky 
Naashon, the Jew of Portsmouth." 

Old Sleet's story met with the applause it deserved. 
Whatever were its other merits, it had that of brevity, 
which is said to be the soul of wit. 

No alteration had taken place in the weather while 
the old man was telling his tale. The strange brig, 
however, kept creeping up closer and closer to us ; 
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still, except an occasional glance which we took of her, 
as being the only object in sight, she appeared in no 
way to excite the interest of my messmates. I, how-^ 
ever, as I before remarked, clearly remember to have 
had a strange feeling of doubt and mistrust as I 
looked at her. It is impossible to account for similar 
sensations, experienced frequently by people on various 
occasions ; had she been a rakish-looking, low, black 
schooner, with a wide spread of canvas, met with in 
the latitude of the West Indies, I might very naturally 
have guessed her to be a pirate or slaver ; but the 
brig in sight was a harmless, honest-looking trader, and 
still I could not help frequently during the day looking 
at her very much as I should have] done had she been 
of the character of the craft I had described. 

"Bubble 1" exclaimed Hearty, **you know that you 
have promised us a tale of your own composition, and 
you have very frequently been missed from the deck 
and found pen in hand in the cabin, covering sundry 
sheets of paper, and when we have been wrapped in 
slumber you have been supposed to have sat up con* 
tinning your work. Come, man, have compassion on 
our curiosity, and give us the result of your lucu- 
brations." 

" Oh, no ! spare my blushes," answered Will, with 
a comic sentimental look ; " I don't aim at the world*^ 
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wide celebrity of an author ; I am content to please a 
select circle of fiiends like yourselves. Who would 
read a story published under the signature of Will 
Bubble ? No ! I say, let me float on adown the quiet 
stream of insignificance. The post of safety is a 
bumble station — ^hum I'* 

" Over-modesty, over-modesty, Will," answered 
Hearty. " Pluck up courage, man, you'll do well if 
you try.** 

The best of the joke was, that the rogue, as I well 
know, had for many a year past been dabbling in 
literature, and often had I enjoyed a quiet laugh when 
reading an article from his pen. 

"Well, perhaps some day I'll try," said he, de- 
murely. 

"Hillol what can the fellow be wanting?" ex- 
claimed Porpoise, interrupting our talking (I won't 
call it conversation). 

We all turned our eyes in the direction in which he 
was looking. The brig had lowered a boat, which 
with rapid strokes was pulling towards us. 

" She seems to have a good many hands in her," he 
added, holding his glass to his eye. "I don't quite 
like the look of her." 

" Nor do I either, I confess," said I. " There are 
some craft in this sea not altogether honest, we must 
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remember, though they are generally met with higher 
up towards the Levant." 

" What ought we to do, then ?" asked Hearty. 

^' Just serve out the cutlasses and pistols, and cast 
the guns loose," said Porpoise. ^* Tell the people to 
keep an eye on the strangers, and if more than two or 
three attempt to come on board, to tumble them into 
their boat again. There's not the slightest danger if 
we put on a bold front, but if we were caught napping, 
I would not be answerable for the consequences." 



CHAPTER IL 

THE STRA56EB GOMES ON BOARD. — ^THE GREEK CHIEF. 
— A WHITE SQUALL. — ^WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE 
BRIO? — THE SUSPICIOUS STRANGER AGAIN. — ^PRE- 
PARATIONS FOR A HGHT. 

The advice Porpoise gave seemed so rational that 
although it might have gone somewhat against the 
grain wiUi so Uiorough a John Bull as Hearty to put 
himself in a posture of defence before he was attacked. 
Snow was summoned aft to superintend the distribution 
of the contents of the arm-chest. The men buckled 
on their cutlasses with looks of no small glee, snapping 
the locks of their pistols to try them before loading, as 
they eyed the advancing boat 

** There's no fear, gentlemen, but what they'd give 
an account of twice the number of chaps as are aboard 
that craft, if they ever came to close quarters," said 
Snow, approvingly casting his eye over the crew. 

I could not help thinking the same, for a finer set 
of broad-shouldered, wide-chested fellows, I never saw, 
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as they stood around us with their necks bare, and the 
sleeves of their blue shirts tucked up above the elbows, 
handling their weapons with the fond look which a 
child bestows on a newly given toy. 

"Go forward again, my men, and keep on the 
opposite side to which the boat comes," said Porpoise. 
" Just stand about as if you did not suspect there 
was anything wrong ; very likely there may not be, 
you know, and perhaps the Greek has lost his reckon- 
ing, and is sending a-board us only to ask his where- 
abouts." 

" A craft like that wouldn't send away a boat with 
twelve men in her, or more, to ask such a question," 
observed Snow to old Sleet ; " I know better nor 
that" 

"You may well say so," answered the old man. 
" I've heard of such rum tricks being played, that I 
always like to be prepared for squalls." 

I must say that after the strange misgivings I had 
experienced in the early part of the day, when the 
polacre brig first hove in sight, I was well satisfied to 
see the yacht put in a perfect state of defence. It was 
more than possible that the stranger might after all be 
an honest trader, and that her crew might be not a 
little surprised to find an English yacht with so for- 
midable an appearance. Still again, I have always 
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seen the wisdom of not despising an antagonist, and. of 
being as prepared as circumstances will allow for any 
emergency. 

The boat, a heavy launch, was meantime advancing 
towards us. I examined her narrowly with my glass ; 
she had what looked very like a gun mounted in the 
bows, though a capote, or piece of dark canvas was 
thrown over it. She pulled twelve oars, besides which, 
three or four other people sat in the stem sheets. I 
observed Porpoise, who had been, as may be supposed, 
attentively watching the boat, go up to the foremost 
gun, and draw the shot. 

"<]!arpenter," said he, to Chips, "bring me up a 
shovel of old nails, and bits of iron." 

The articles in question were soon brought to him, 

and he proceeded forthwith to load the gun with them 

up to the muzzle. 

" Sleet,'* said he, "you have charge of this gun: 
if our friends there show fight, and I give the word, 

slap this mouthful right in among them ; it will soon 

bring them to reason, I guess.'* 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the old man, slapping 
the breach of his gun with a quiet smile, " I'll make 
her speak, depend on't." 

Thus prepared, we awaited the arrival of the suspi- 
cious-looking strangers. Had there been any wind, 
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we might easily have prevented their coming on board, 
by running out of their way, but as it was we could 
not help ourselves without fighting. In a few minutes 
more they pulled alongside, rather awkwardly ; how- 
ever, we did not order them to keep off, as it was 
agreed it would not be wise to show any suspicion of 
them. ITiey were all dressed in the Greek costume : 
one of the men who sat in the stem sheets, a full- 
bearded fellow, with a capote thrown over his shoulders, 
and a fez on his head, stood up in the boat, and in 
broken English asked to come on board. 

** Oh 1 let him," said Hearty, who began to fancy 
we had been over cautious. " There can't possibly be 
any harm." 

The side was accordingly manned, and our friend 
with the capote, followed by two less ill-looking fellows, 
stepped unceremoniously on board. 

*^I speak to de captain," said the stranger, in a 
blunt tone. 

"I am the captain, at your service," answered 
Porpoise, standing before him, and preventing his 
further advance on deck. 

" Oh ! I come to know where you come from," said 
the Greek stranger, casting his eyes furtively round 
the deck, as if to discover the state of defence in which 
we might be. 

D 2 
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The look of our sturdy fellows with their cutlasses 
by their sides might possibly have surprised him, and 
at all events he must have seen that there was little 
chance of surprising us. 

** VV^e come from England," answered Porpoise, 
bluntly. "A civil question requires a civil answer, 
but I don't know by what right you ask it." 

*' Where you bound for?" continued the Greek, 
not noticing the last remark it seemed. 

"Malta, Alexandria, Smyrna, and a few other 
places up the Levant," said Porpoise. 

" Ah ! will you take letter for me ? You do me 
great favour," said the Greek, putting his hand in his 
boKom. 

While the Greek was speaking, I had been eyeing 
hiiri narrowly from the after-part of the vessel where 
I had placed myself. Most of my readers have heard 
of the famed Vanderdecken, the terrible Flying Dutch- 
man, who in his phantom ship goes cruising about to 
the southward of the Cape of Good Hope, sailing 
right into the eye of the heaviest gale. When he falls 
in with a vessel, he comes aboard, and requests that a 
packet he presents may be taken on shore. Just such 
another as Vanderdecken did our present visitor 
appear, except that the Dutchman is habited in a 
somewhat diflPerent costume to the Greek, in broad 
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brimmed hat, big-buttoned waistcoat, and wide breeches. 
By the way Porpoise looked at him, I had a notion 
some such idea was passing through his mind. Perhaps 
he suspected that tiie gentleman had a pistol instead 
of a letter inside the folds of his vest. The boat's 
crew meantime sat scowling at us, and siureying the 
vessel with a no very friendly look : I guessed, indeed, 
that nothing would have given them greater pleasure 
than to have been able to jump on board, and to cut 
all our throats. 

"We shall be happy to take your letter or any 
commands on shore," answered Porpoise, putting his 
hand in his pocket in imitation of the Greek. 

The stranger furtively eyed the movement of his 
hand, as much as to say, " Why, have you got a pistol 
there likewise ?" 

However, withdrawing his own hand from his bosom, 
he exclaimed, '^ Ah I I have by some omission left my 
letter on board." 

The man spoke with as downright an English pro- 
nounciation as I ever heard in my life. Pretty well for 
a Greek, thought I, stepping forward to examine his 
features more narrowly. I had had my suspicions 
from the time he stepped on board, so, it appeared, had 
Tom Newton. There could be very little doubt 
^bout the matter ; the man who stood before us in the 
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I tJMTCght fck kaen eyeewnoiaiKT 
momenty as if he reoopued ■ 
did he laaimain fab aeig-poBEemnn.. thtt he did nol 
ezfaifait the dightpst sign of fear or hrJuiinn - He 
bit Us lips dioiig^ as if he fiomii thtt he had betimjed 
himself by ^waking Ei^fidh loo i nen tlj, and he in- 
standy fell bad^ into his firmer node of eqseaskn ; 
Porpoise had dther not remaiked hk sUp of die 
tODgoe, or thoo^t it best not to eommeiit od it. 

*' I go send letter aboard^'' he oontanied, stqipiog 
back a pace as if to be ready to spring into his boat. 
EBs crew in the mean time had begun to TOcifienUe 
something I could not understand. He replied to 
them in the same language, and I hare no doubt it 
was to tell them that their enterprise was fruitless, and 
that it was not quite so easy to catch the crew of an 
English yacht napping as they might haye supposed. 
He still hesitated to take his departure. Some plan 
or other was pasidng through his fertile, ever-active 
brain. Perhaps he did not suspect that I had recog^ 
nized him. However, whatever might have been his 
intentions, he was summoned hurriedly into the boat 
by his crew. He turned hastily round and cast his 
eyo to the northward, so did I and Porpoise. There, 
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rising out of the water as it were, was a small white 
cloudy which, as we looked, every instant increased in 
size. 

" You'd better shorten sail, or you'll repent it,'* ex- 
claimed the seeming Greek, as he leaped into his boat 

The crew pulled lustily away in the direction of their 
own vessel. Nothing comes on so rapidly and gives so 
little time for preparation as does a white squall in the 
Mediterranean. Porpoise, taking the advice offered, 
gave the necessary orders. All hands rushed to the 
halliards and downhalls, but before a rope could be let 
go the squall was upon us. A drift of white foam 
came rushing towards the cutter, driven on by some 
irresistible power, which at the same time curled up 
the whole hitherto calm and shining sea into rolling, 
breaking waves. Our eyes were almost blinded with 
the salt mist which dashed over us. Terrific was the 
blow we received. The cutter having no steerage 
way offered a dead resistance to it. Over she went as 
does a stately tree, its stem cut through by the wood- 
man's deadly axe and saw. 

** Hold on 1 hold on for your lives !" sung out Por- 
poise. 

There was good reason, I thought she would never 
rise again. • The water rose up her decks. We began 
to look at boats and spars as the only hope of safety. 
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Then shrouds, and stays, and bolts gave way, and the 
stout mast cracked off at the deck with a loud crash ; 
and the little craft rising on an even keel floated in 
safety, but presented a forlorn wreck compared to the 
gay and gallant trim in which she had lately appeared. 
Not a moment was to be lost in ascertaining whether 
the cutter had received any vital damage, and in en- 
deavouring to put her to rights. Everybody was 
busily engaged in the work. Hearty and our lands- 
men friends took the matter very coolly. 

" Just sing out where you want us to lend a hand, 
and we are four men/' cried Hearty, pulling and haul- 
ing away with a will, while we were getting in the 
wreck of our mast and spars. 

The drag of the rigging astern brought the vessel 
up into the wind's eye, and then she lay pitching and 
bobbing away into the short seas, sending the spray 
flying over us like a regular shower-bath, and sur- 
rounding us with a mist impervious to the sight. It 
was heavy work, and as part of the bulwarks had been 
knocked away there was no little danger of being 
washed overboard. Where, however, all labour with a 
will, the hardest task is soon performed ; and no fellows 
could have worked harder than did our crew of yachts- 
men. Before, however, the craft was in any way put 
to rights, the squall and its effects on the sea had 
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completely passed away, but night coming down bad 
shrouded us in total darkness. No one had thought 
of the Greek brig or her boat, and now not a glimpse 
of either was to be perceived. 

What had become of her ? Had the boat with the 
rascal Sandgate been swamped ? Had the brig been 
caught by the squall and gone down ? Such had been 
the fate of many a craft in the Mediterranean. When 
we had got the yacht somewhat to rights we made in- 
quiries among the men, but no one had observed her. 
Old Sleet, it was said, had watched the boat pulling 
away for her even during the hurly-burly of the squall. 
I therefore called him up to examine him more par- 
ticularly. 

" When we was on our beam-ends, and I thought 
we was over for good, still I couldn't help keeping my 
eye on the boat,*' said the old man ; " I can't say as 
how I liked the look of that ere curious chap the Greek 
captain who came aboard us, and as for his crew, a 
bigger set of cut-throats I never saw. Well, thinks I 
to myself, if the boat goes to the bottom, and all her 
people goes in her, there's no great harm done ; but if 
she floats and gains the brig, they may just come back 
when we are not prepared for them, and try to knock 
us all on the head ; but, says I to myself, there's no 
use talking about it, for the gentlemen won't believe 
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such a thing possible, and I shall only get laughed at 
for my pams/' 

I was very much inclined to agree with the old man, 
that if our Greek friend had escaped drowning, and 
could discover our whereabout, he would be apt to try 
his hand at playing us some scurvy trick ; but I said 
nothing to this effect. I however resolved to speak to 
Porpoise, so that we might be prepared to resist any 
attack he might attempt to make on us. Porpoise was 
rather inclined to laugh at my fears. 

" My belief is that the fellow went to the bottom," 
he replied. " Serve him right, too, if he is the rascal 
you suppose him ; or if he got aboard his ship he saw 
enough of us to know that we should prove rather a 
tough morsel, should he attempt to swallow us." 

A council of war having been called, it was resolved 
that we should try to get back to Gibraltar as fast as 
we could. To effect this, however, it would be neces- 
sary to rig jury-masts, and this could not very well be 
done till daylight. We proposed turning the cutter 
into a schooner or lugger, and happily, as we had 
saved most of our spars and canvas, we expected to 
have no great difficulty iu getting sufficient sail on her 
to navigate with ease the poor little closely-shorn 
craft. 

I have often had in my naval career to pass through 
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nights of toil and anxiety, and this gave eyery promise 
of being one of that character. In a few hours we had 
gathered in all our ruffled feathers, or, in other words, 
our masts, and spars, and sails, and rigging; and 
having stowed them along the decks as best we could, 
there we lay floating helplessly like a log on the water. 
Not having discarded my suspicions of the polacre brig, 
notwithstanding my fatigue I felt no inclination to go 
to sleep. I now was left in charge of the deck while 
Porpoise and the rest of my messmates turned in, all 
standing. I walked the deck for some time, ever and 
anon turning my gaze upward to the dark blue vault 
of heaven glittering with a thousand stars, each but a 
centre of some mighty system, each more complex and 
marvellous, probably, than our own. I thought of the 
all-potent Being who made them as well as all the 
wondrous specimens of animal life which dwell on this 
globe we call our own, and my heart swelled with 
gratitude to Him who had preserved me and my ship- 
mates from the danger to which we had been exposed. 
My spirit, as I thought, seemed to take its flight through 
the calm atmosphere, and to wander far far away 
among those distant spheres. How long it was away 
I know not. I was not conscious of the existence of 
my body on the surface of the globe. A splash aroused 
me from my reveries. It was caused by a fish leaping 
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out of its liquid home to avoid some monster of the 
deep wishing to make a supper off it It called me back 
to earth and things earthly. My first impulse was to 
cast my eye round the horizon. It was rather a cir* 
cumscribed one at that hour of darkness. . Once I 
made the full circuit and could see nothing. I took a 
few more turns on deck, and again I swept my eye 
round the watery circle more slowly than before. As 
I reached the south-eastern point of the heavens I was 
certain I saw a dark object I rubbed my eyes. The 
sails of a vessel appeared before me rising up like a 
thin dark pencil-line against the sky. I wetted my 
fingers and held up my hand. The cold struck it on 
that side. Whatever she might be she was well to 
windward of us. I took the night-glass, which hung 
on brackets just inside the companion-hatch. She was 
still too far off to enable me to make out what she was. 
I had not, however, forgotten my suspicions of the 
polacre. The stranger was evidently approaching us. 
If she was the Greek, her crew would scarcely resist 
the temptation of attempting to plunder us. Still I 
felt that my suspicions were almost absurd, and I did 
not like to arouse my friends without some better 
grounds for my fears. I however felt it would be wise 
not to run the risk of being taken altogether unpre- 
pared. I therefore went up alongside old Snow — so 
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we called him, though he was young enough to be old 
Sleet's son. I was not long in waking him up to the 
proper pitch of caution by narrating a variety of stories 
about pirates, and slavers, and savages, and such like 
gentry, vnth a due admixture of instances where people 
from carelessness were caught napping and lost their 
lives. 

"Now," said I, "let us get these spars cleared 
away enough to work the guns. The watch on deck 
will do it without rousing the rest. We'll have a 
supply up of round shot and ammunition. The people 
have not restored their pistols and cutlasses to the 
arm-chest. Send a couple of hands to collect them all 
ready, and then if yonder stranger proves to be the 
polacre, and wishes to taste our quality, we'll let her 
have her will, and show her what we are made of." 

I spoke thus confidently that there might be no risk 
of taking any of the pluck out of the people. I cannot 
say, however, that I at all liked the notion of a brush 
with the well-manned, and, probably, well-armed 
polacre brig in our present dismantled condition; 
however little I might have feared her at close 
quarters had we been all to rights. I watched the 
approach of the stranger, therefore, with no little 
anxiety. She was evidently bearing right down upon 
us, though, as there was but little wind, her progress 
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was slow. The hours of the night wore on. I was 
leaning against the wreck of the mast which lay fore 
and aft along the deck, and at length I fell asleep. I 
do not know how long I had slept when I heard Por- 
poise's voice close to me. 

" Hillo, Brine ! what in the name of wonder is that 
away there to windward ?" he exclaimed. 

"The polacre brig, there's no doubt about it," I 
answered, as I beheld a vessel like a dark phantom 
stealing up towards us. I then explained to him the 
preparations I had made in case the brig should really 
be of the piratical character we suspected, and at the 
same time inclined to attack us. This relieved his 
mind not a little. My belief, however, was that the 
Greek might not have seen us. She might, of course, 
have calculated our whereabouts. Perhaps even now 
she might not see us. Perhaps, also, as Porpoise 
suggested, if the boat was swamped in the squall, the 
rest of the crew would probably cruise about to look 
for their companions. He agreed with me, therefore, 
that we need not yet rouse up Hearty and our other 
two friends. By-the-by, in consequence of all the 
delays we must endure, 1 was doubly glad that we had 
not told Hearty of Miss Mizen's expedition to Malta. 
It would have made him undergo them with much less 
than his usual philosophy, 1 suspect 
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" I doubt if even now the brig sees us," said I, as I 
watched her through the night-glass. So low down 
in the water as we were, she was very Ukely to 
miss us. 

*^ See, she is passing us/' exclaimed Porpoise, after 
we had watched her for some time. ** It is just as well 
she should miss us, for in our present state we could 
not exactly do ourselves justice." 

" Perhaps, after all, our friend may be very well dis- 
posed, and in no way inclined to do us any harm," said 
I, not that I could in reality divest myself of the idea 
that the polacre was commanded by Sandgate, and that 
he would have delighted to do us all the mischief in 
his power. With daylight, however, I don't think I 
should fear him, even now, I thought to myself. 

It still wanted nearly an hour to sunrise, and day- 
light in that clime does not come very long before 
the glorious" luminary of day rushes up from his ocean 
bed. We hoped by that time that the brig would 
have pretty well run us out of sight. Still neither 
Porpoise nor I felt inclined to go below again. We 
intended, indeed, to rouse out all hands to get up the 
jury-masts the moment we had light to work by. We, 
however, were not so clear of danger as we fancied. 
The brig had got about a mile to leeward of us when 
we saw her brace up her yards, and, close hauled, she 
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stood back so as soon to fetch us. There was no 
longer any time to spare, 

" Rouse up all hands fore and aft," sung out Por- 
poise, with a stentorian voice. 

In a minute every one was on deck busily employed 
in casting loose the guns, in priming pistols, and buck* 
ling on cutlasses. 

" If the fellow will but come to close quarters, we 
have no reason to fear him," exclaimed our gallant 
skipper, surveying his crew with no little pride. 

" I only wish we may have a brush with him," added 
Hearty ; " it would tell well in the Club ; only I wish 
we had our mast standing." I cannot say that I parti- 
cipated altogether in the satisfaction of my friends. 
The brig, if she did attack us, I knew, we must find 
an ugly customer, and the pirates could only venture 
to do so with the full intention of sending every one of 
us, with the yacht into the bargain, to the bottom, on 
the principle that dead men tell no tales. 

The Greek was not long in showing us his intentions. 
No sooner had he got us within range of his guns, than 
brailing up his courses and lowering his topsails, he 
opened his fire upon our almost helpless craft. Happily 
for us his gunnery was very bad, and he evidently had 
a fancy for long bowls, and a wholesome dread of 
coming to close quarters with us. Our people went 
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cheerily to their guns, not a bit afraid of our big 
enemy. 

" Only just do ye come on, ye confounded scoundrels, 
and we'll just give ye a taste of what we are made of," 
sung out Tom Hail, a broad-shouldered fellow stand- 
ing six feet high or more in his stockings, as he shook 
his cutlass in an attitude of defiance at the enemy ; and 
no one was better able to give an account of them 
than he would have been when the day's work was 
over. 

Will Bubble threw ofi^ his coat, fastened a silk 
handkerchief round his waist, and another round his 
head, and worked away at his little gun in fine style. 
Carstairs did the same in a more deliberate manner, 
whistling the fag end of a hunting song. If we had 
possessed guns four times the size of ours, I verily 
believe, crippled as we were, we should very soon have 
sent our antagonists to the bottom, instead of running 
the risk of going there ourselves. Finding his shot 
fall short or wide of us, he ran on a little way, and 
then tacking, stood closer up to us. 
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By this time the first faint streaks of early dawn had 
appeared in the sky ; but in that latitude the sun does 
not take long to get above the horizon, and daylight 
was on us almost as soon as the brig had again got us 
within range of her guns. Two or three shot struck 
our hull, and at the same time the enemy opened a 
fire of musketry on us ; but the pirates did not prove 
themselves better marksmen with their small arms 
than they had hitherto done with their heavier guns. 

" Oh, I wish the rascals would but attempt to run 
us aboard !'* exclaimed Hearty. " To think of their 
impudence in daring to knock boles in the side of my 
yacht!" 

" There spoke a true Briton," observed Bubble, as 
he once more ran out his gun. *^ He does not think 
anything at being shot at, but the idea of having his 
property injured, or his home invaded, rouses all his 
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anger. Here goes though ; 111 see if wc can't pay 
them off in their own coin, with some change in our 
ferour.** 

Will was a capital marksman, and as cool as a 
cacombery which was more than most of our men 
were, though not one was wanting in pluck. He 
pulled the trigger, and as I watched to see the 
efiects of his fire, I saw two men fall on the pirate's 
deck, while some white splinters flying from the main- 
mast showed us that the shot had, as well, done some 
damage to the vessel herself. 

" Hurra ! bravo Bubble !" I shouted, and the crew 
echoed my cry, which, rising in fiill chorus, must have 
reached the ears of our enemy, and showed them that 
we were not likely to prove as easy a prey as they 
might have fancied*. '^ Another such a shot as that and 
I believe they will up helm and be off," I exclaimed. 

" I'll do my best," answered Bubble, fanning himself 
with his broad-brimmed hat, for the weather was very 
hot, and he had been making, for him, somewhat un- 
usual exertions. 

Will now trained his gun with great care : a great 
deal depended on a fortunate shot. ^^ If we could but 
bring down one of his masts, or make a hole through 
hb sides, we should win the day even now," he 
exclaimed, kneeling down to aim with more delibera- 
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tion ; ^^ a ten pound note to the man who wounds a 
mast or sends a shot between wind and water." As he 
afterwards acknowledged, the ten pounds was truly a 
widow's mite with him, for he hadn't another such 
sum in his locker to back it. 

"I'll make it twenty," cried Hearty, who really 
seemed to enjoy the excitement of the adventure ; 
*' come, let us see who will win it" 

" I have," cried Bubble, jumping up and clapping 
bis hands like a schoolboy, as he watched with intense 
eagerness his shot strike the hull of the brig just at 
the water-line, sending the white splinters flying in 
every direction. 

" Fairly won. Bubble, fairly won !" we all exclaimed ; 
" if ihey don't plug that hole pretty quickly, they will 
soon find their jackets wetter than they like." 

In return for the mischief we had done him, the 

pirate let fly his whole broadside at us. He was every 
instant drawing nearer and nearer, either to give his 
gims more effect, or to attempt carrying us by board- 
ing. He probably fancied that we were by this time 
weakened by loss of men, as he very likely was not 
aware of the little effect produced by his own guns. 
Dismasted as we were, and low in the water, we pre- 
sented, indeed, a somewhat diflBcult mark to hit. The 
pirate's approach gave us another advantage, as we 
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were now able to bring our own musketry into play, 
which somewhat made up for the lightness of our guns. 
We had a great advantage, also, in the rapid way we 
were able to load our guns, which were of brass, while 
our opponents' were probably of iron. Our muskets, 
too, were kept constantly at work; Ruggles, the 
steward, and Pepper, the boy, being set to load them 
as fast as they were discharged, while Carstairs had a 
first-rate rifle, with which he picked off every fellow 
whose red cap appeared above the bulwarks with 
as much Bang froid as he would have knocked over a 
partridge on the 1st of September. 

As our yachtsmen had had no practice with their 
guns, they were not particularly good shots, so that 
none of them surpassed Bubble in the accuracy of their 
aim, greatly to his delight. The enemy's shot now 
began to fall rather thicker around us, while two or 
three of our people were hit with their musket-balls. 
None of them were hurt sufficiently to make them 
leave the deck ; we could not, however, expect that this 
state of impunity would long continue. I every now 
and then turned an eye on Bubble to watch his 
energetic proceedings, though I had enough to do to 
load and fire away with my own musket. On a 
sudden as he jumped up to watch the effect of his shot, 
I saw him stagger back and fall on the deck ; I sprang 
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forward to raise him up, " Oh, it*s nothing, nothing," 

he exclaimed, turning, however, at the same time. very 

pale ; " only the wind of a shot or little more, but it's a 

new sensation, took me by surprise ; just set me on my 

legs again and I shall be all to rights soon." This, 

however, was more than I could do, poor fellow. He 

had been hit, and badly, too, I was afiraid ; I sent 

Buggies down for a glass of brandy and water. " Just 

bring up a flask, and a jug of water also," said I, 

" others may want it" Bubble was much revived by 

the draught, and binding a handkerchief over his ade, 

which was really wounded, though not so badly as I 

feared, with the greatest pluck he again went to his gun. 

During this interval the enemy had ceased firing, 

having shot some way ahead of us, but he now again 

tacked, and, looking well up to windward, stood towards 

us on a line which would enable him to run us aboard, 

if he pleased, or to strike us so directly amidships, that 

there was every probability of his sinking us. This 

last proceeding was the one most to be feared, and I 

felt sure that he would not scruple so to do. I could 

not tell if my friends saw the terrific danger we were 

in ; I thought not, for they went on peppering away 

with their fire-arms, and laughing and cheering, as if 

the whole affair was a very good joke. I confess that my 

heart sank within me as I contemplated the fate which 
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awaited us. ^* How soon will those gay and gallant 
spirits be quenched in death," I thought. ^* How com- 
pletely will our remorseless enemies triumph. They 
hare all this time been merely playing with us as a 
cat does with a mouse." Five minutes more would, 
I calculated, consummate the catastrophe. A minute 
had, however, scarcely passed, when I saw the brig 
square away her yards ; and putting up her helm, off she 
went, before the wind. Her courses were let fall ; 
topgallant-sails were set, studding-sails and royals soon 
followed. Every stitch of canvas she could carry 
was got on her, while not the slightest fiirther attention 
did she pay to us. I rubbed my eyes, for I could 
scarcely believe my senses. We, however, continued 
firing away at her as long as there was the chance of a 
shot reaching her, and then our men set up such a 
jovial hearty cheer, which if it could have reached the 
ears of the pirates, would have convinced them that we 
had still an abundance of fight left in us. 

What had caused the enemy so suddenly to haul 
off was now the wonder. At all events I trust that 
we were thankful for our unexpected deliverance. 
When I pointed out to my companions the danger we 
had been in, they at once saw it themselves. Porpoise 
had seen it indeed all along, but had concealed his 
apprehension as I had done mine. 
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" The rascal found we were too tough a morsel to 
swallow, so thought he had better let us alone at 
once," said Hearty. 

^' I cannot think that," I observed ; ^^ he had some 
other reason, depend on it." I was right ; the mystery 
was soon solved. All hands at once set to work to fit 
and rig the jury-masts, when we were called from our 
occupation by a cheer from Bubble, whose wound 
made it clearly dangerous for him to exert himself in 
any way. 

" A sail, a sail I" he exclaimed ; " a big ship, too, I 
suspect." 

I looked in the direction in which he pointed away 
to windward, where the topsails of a ship appeared 
rising above the horizon ; from their squareness I 
judged her to be a man-of-war. The rising sun just 
tinged the weather-side of her canvas, as she bore 
. down on us with a streak of light which made her st^nd 
out in bold relief against the deep blue sky. The 
pirate crew had of course seen her from aloft long 
before we could have done so. She was welcome in 
every way, as she would probably enable us to get into 
port. The only provoking part of the business was, 
that the pirate would in all probability get away with 
impunity. Had she but come on the scene an hour 
earlier, she would, probably, have been down upon us 
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before either we or the pirate could have seen her, and 
would most assuredly have nabbed our amigo. 

" Never mind," said Porpoise, " the fellow can 
scarcely get out of the Straits even if he wishes it, and 
if 1 ever fell in with him within the boundaries of the 
Mediterranean, I have no fear of not knowing him 
again ; we shall hear more of him by-and-by depend 
on it. 

Our fighting had given us an appetite, so we went 
to breakfast with no little satisfaction, though we had 
not much time to spare for it Bubble would not 
acknowledge that his wound was of consequence, 
though he let me look to it, as I did to the hurts of the 
other poor fellows who were hit. From the appearance 
they presented, I was truly glad that there was a good 
prospect of their having surgical aid without delay. 
They did not know, as I did, that their wounds would 
be far more painful in a few hours than they were at 
that time, so they made very light of them. As the 
stranger drew nearer, we made her out to be a sloop- 
of-war, and the ensign flying from her peak showed 
her to be British ; she had been standing so as to pass 
a little way to the westward of us. When, however, 
she made us out, which she did not do till she was 
quite close to us, she altered her course and was 
soon hove-to, a few cables' length to leeward. A 

VOL. II. E 
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boat was lowered, and, with an officer in the stem- 
sheets, came pulling towards us. 

^'What in the name of wonder is the matter?'' 
exclaimed the officer, standing up and surreying us 
with no little surprise. 

** Why, Sprat, the matter is that we hare been dis- 
masted in a white squall, which would have sent many 
a craft to the bottom," answered Porpoise, who in the 
officer recognised an old shipmate ; *^ we since then 
have been made a target of by a rascally pirate, whose 
mast heads have scarcely yet sunk beneath the horizon." 

'^If that is the case, we must see if we cannot 
catch her," answered Lieutenant Sprat, who was 
second -lieutenant of the corvette. 

*' What, sir I leave us rolling helplessly about here 
like an empty tub ?'* exclaimed Hearty, in a dolorous 
tone. ** But never mind, if you think you can catch 
her, I dare say we can take care of ourselves." 

" ini report the state of things to Captain Arden, 
and learn what he wishes," quoth Lieutenant Sprat, as 
he pulled back to his ship. 

In another minute the corvette's jolly-boat was seen 
leaving her side, while she, putting up her helm, stood 
away in the direction the pirate had taken. The jolly- 
boat soon came alongside with a midshipman and six 
men.. 
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*' Captain Arden has sent me with the carpenter's 
mate and some of his crew to help you in," quoth 
Master Middie, addressing Porpoise ; ^' we'll soon get 
a new mast into you and carry you safely to old Gib, 
or wherever you want to go." 

Porpoise looked at him, and evidently felt very 
much inclined to laugh. He was one of the shortest 
lads in a midshipman's uniform I ever saw, but he 
was broad-shouldered, and had a countenance which 
showed clearly that he very well knew what he was 
about. 

** Thank you," answered Porpoise ; " we shall be 
much beholden to you I doubt not, though we should 
have been glad if your captain had sent us a doctor as 
well. May I ask your name, young gentleman ?" 

*' Mite, sir ; Anthony Mite," answered the midship- 
man, a little taken aback at Porpoise's manner. 

The old lieutenant did not quite like his patronizing 
airs. 

"I. thought so," observed our worthy skipper; 
" your father was a shipmate of mine, youngster, and 
you are very like him." 

^* In knowing my father you knew a brave man, I 
hope, sir, you will allow," replied Master Mite, with 
much spirit. 

** But I did not know that you were in the service, 

E 2 
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A better or braver fellow never stepped," answered 
Porpoise, warmly, putting out his band. "Fve no 
doubt you are worthy of him, youngster. Well have a 
yam about him by-and-by. However, just now, we 
must try to get the craft in sailing trim again." 

Small as the young midshipman was in stature, he 
soon made it evident that he was of the true stuff 
which forms a hero. He was here, there, and every- 
where, pulling and hauling, durecting and encouraging. 
So rapid were his movements, that his body seemed 
ubiquitous, while the tone of his voice showed that he 
was well accustomed to command and to be obeyed. 
We had no reason to complain of either the officer or 
labourers Captain Arden had sent us. Meantime, T 
had been keeping my eye on the proceedings of the 
corvette. She at first stood away steadily to the 
northward and eastward, in the direction the brig had 
taken, and it seemed evident, that she had her in sight ; 
then she altered her course to the westward, but finally 
disappeared below the horizon, steering nearly due 
north. 

" If the man-of-war has still the brig in sight, the 
latter must be making for some Spanish port, where 
the pirates hope to lie concealed till the search for 
them is over," I thought to myself. "However, 
Sandgate, if he really is the commander, is up to all 
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sorts of dodges, and will very like, some how or other, 
manage to make his escape." 

As may be supposed, we watched very anxiously for 
the re-appearance of the corvette, but the sun went 
down and we saw nothing of her. However, we had 
by this time got up apologies for three masts, and, 
moreover, managed to make sail on them. 

It was a great satisfaction to feel the poor little 
barkie once more slipping through the water, though 
at a much slower pace than usual. 

As I feared, both Bubble and the men who had 
been wounded began, towards midnight, to complain 
somewhat of their hurts. While we were all sitting 
round the table in the cabin at supper, before turning 
in. Hearty, as Porpoise had done, expressed his regret 
that Captain Arden had not sent us a surgeon. 

"Oh, we didn't know that any one was hurt," 
observed Mr. Mite. " But never mind, I understand 
something of doctoring. I can bleed in first-rate style, 
I can tell you. Don't you think I had better try my 
hand?" 

" Thank you, they have been bled enough already, 
I suspect," answered Hearty. " I'm afraid no one on 
board can do much good to them. I only pray the 
wind may hold, and that we may soon get into Gib- 
raltar." 
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But Master Mite was not so easily turned aside 
from his purpose of trying his hand as a surgeon. He 
begged hard that he might, at all events, be allowed to 
examine the men's wounds* 

We of course assured our young friend, that we did 
not doubt his surgical talents, but still declined allow- 
ing him to operate on any of the yacht*s crew. We 
were not sorry, however, to let him take the middle 
watch, which he volunteered to do, for both Porpoise 
and I and old Snow were regularly worn out. The 
wind held fair, and there was not much of it. The 
night passed away quietly, and when morning broke 
we saw the corvette standing after us. She had been, 
as I expected, unsuccessful in her chase of the Greek 
brig. She had made sail after a craft, which she took 
for her, but on coming up with the chase, discovered 
her to be an honest trader laden with com. She now 
took us in tow, and in the afternoon we reached the 
Rock. 

Hearty very soon heard that the ^ Zebra ' had gone 
on to Malta, with Miss Mizen on board, and from the 
way he received the information, I suspected that his 
feelings towards her were of a warmer character than I 
at first supposed. He was very anxious to be away again, 
and urged on Porpoise to do his utmost to expedite 
the refitting of the yacht. Fortunately, we were able 
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to procure a spar intended for the mast of a man-of- 
war schooner, and which was not refused to the appli- 
cation of an M.P. In a week the little craft was all 
to rights again, and once more on her way to that little 
military hot-house — the far famed island of Malta. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VALETTA^ — ^A GLDIFSE OF THE PIRATE. 

Malta lay basking on the bright blue ocean, looking 
Tery white and very hot under the scorching rays of 
a burning sun, as, early in the forenoon, we stood 
towards the entrance ot the harbour of Valetta. 
Passing St Elmo Castle on our right, and Fort 
Ricasoli on our left, whose numberless guns looked 
frowning down upon us, as if ready, at a moment's 
notice, to annihilate any enemy daring to enter with 
an exhibition of hostile intent, we ran up that magnifi- 
cent inlet called the Grand Harbour. 

Malta harbour has been so often described, that my 
readers will not thank me for another elaborate draw- 
ing. Only, let them picture to themselves a gulf ftx)m 
three to four hundred yards across, with several deep 
inlets full of shipping, and on every conspicuous point, 
on all sides, white batteries of hewn stone, of various 
heights: some flush with the water, others rising in 
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tiers one above another, with huge black gnns grin- 
ning out of them, the whole crowned with flat-roofed 
barracks, and palaces, and churches, and steeples, and 
towers, with a blue sky overhead, and blue water 
below, covered with oriental-looking boats, and lateen- 
rigged craft, with high pointed triangular sails of 
snowy whiteness, and boatmen in gaily coloured scarfs 
and caps, and men-of-war, and merchant vessels, — and 
a very tolerable idea will be formed of the place. 

Valetta itself, the capital, stands on a hog's back, 
a narrow but high neck of land, dividing the Grand 
Harbour from the quarantine harbour, called, also, 
Marsa Muceit. The chief streets run in parallel lines 
along this said hog's back, and they are intersected 
by others, which run up and down its steep sides. In 
some parts they are so steep that flights of steps take 
the place of the carriage-way. The best known of 
these steps are the Nix Mangiari Stairs, so called from 
the troops of little beggars who infest them, and assure 
all passers by that they have had nothing to eat for six 
days. " OA, ^ignori, me no fader no moder; me nix 
mangiari seis jourrdr An assertion which their fat 
cheeks and obese little figures most undeniably contra- 
dict. Few people will forget those steep steps who 
have had to toil to the top of them on a sweltering day, 
not one, but three or four times, perchance ; nor will 

E 3 
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those noisy, lazy, dirty beggars — ^tbose sights most 
foul-^those odours most sickening — ^fade from his 
memory. 

We ran up the harbour and dropped our anchor not 
far from the chief landing-place, abreast of Nix Man- 
giari Steps. There were several men-of*war in the 
harbour. Among them was our old friend the * Tri* 
dent.' 

^^ If Piper sees us, we shall soon hare him on board, 
to tell us all the news," observed Porpoise. " I don't 
think Master Mite will forget us^ either, if he can 
manage to come. Our good things, in the way of eat- 
ing and drinking, made no slight impression on his 
mind, whatever he may have thought of us as indi- 
viduals. If he has an opportunity that little fellow 
will distinguish himself 

While stowing sails> the rest of the party having 
gone below to prepare for a visit to the shore, my 
eye, as it ranged round the harbour, fell on the sails 
of a Greek brig, which was just then standing out of 
the galley port I\ looked at her attentively, and 
then pointed her out to Snow, who was so earnest in 
seeing that his mainsail was stowed in the smoothest 
of skins, that he had not observed her. 

*' What do you think of her ?" said I. 
. <<Why, sir, if she isn't that rascally craft which 
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attacked us, she is as like her as one iiiarliiiq>ike is 
to another r he exclaimed, slapping his hand on his 
thigh. ** 111 be hanged but what I belieye it is her, 
and no mistake about it." 

^^ I think so too. Call Mr. Porpoise," said I. 

Porpoise jumped on deck with his coat off, and a 
hair-brush in each hand, to look at her. 

^^I couldn't swear to her; but she is the same 
build and look of craft as our piratical fnend," he 
answered. ^^Hang it! I wish that we had come in 
an hour or two sooner; we might hare just nabbed 
her. As it is, I fear, before we can have time to get 
the power from the proper authorities to stop her, she 
will be far away, and laughing at us. At all events, 
there is not a moment to be lost" 

By this time all hands were on deck, looking at the 
Greek brig ; but all were not agreed as to her being 
the pirate. Howeyer, the gig was lowered, and we 
pulled on shore, to hurry up as fast as we could to the 
govemor^s palace, to make our report, and to get him 
to stop the brig before she got out of the harbour. 

Landing among empty casks and bales on the sandy 
shore, we hurried up Nix Mangiari Stairs, greatly to 
the detriment of Porpoise's conversational powers, and 
then on to the residence of the governor, once the 
palace of the Grand Master of the far-famed Knights 
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of Malta ; a huge square structure, imposing for its 
size, rather than for the beauty of its architecture. 
The govemor was within, and without delay we were 
ushered through a magnificent suite of rooms into his 
presence. He received us politely ; but raised his 
eyebrows at the account of our adventure with the 
pirate, and seemed to insinuate that yachting gentle- 
men might be apt to be mistaken, and that we had 
perhaps after all only found a mare's-nest 

^' But^ hang it, sir," exclaimed Hearty, " the villain 
fired into us as fast as he could ; and that gentleman, 
Mr. Bubble, and several of my people, were hit« 
There was no fancy in that, I imagine." 

^' Ah, I see ; that alters the case," said the gover- 
nor. " We will send and stop the brig ; but, under^ 
stand, that you will have to prove that she is the vessel 
which fired into you ; and, if she is not, you must be 
answerable for the consequences." 

" By all manner of means," sung out Hearty. " I 
suppose the consequences won't be very dreadful." 

^^ Hang the consequences," he exclaimed, as soon 
afterwards we were left to ourselves, to await the 
report from the telegraph station. '^ I cannot bear to 
hear these official gentlemen babbling of consequences, 
when rogues are to be punished, and honest men pro- 
tected. A thing must be either right or wrong. If 
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it's rig^t, do it — if it's wrong, let it alone. I hate the 
red-tape system which hinds our rulers from beginning 
to end. We must break through it ; and that pretty 
quickly, or Old England will come to an end." 

We were all ready enough to argue with Hearty in 
this matter, though the said breaking through an old, 
deep-rooted system is more easy to propose than to 
carry mto effect. 

After we had waited some time, word was brought 
to the palace that, as I expected would be the case, 
the suspicious brig had got out of the harbour ; and 
was out of the range of the guns on the batteries 
before the message had reached them. A gun was 
fired to bring her to, but of course she paid no atten- 
tion to the signal. Once more we were ushered into 
the presence of the governor. He was very civil and 
very kind, be it understood. 

" Your best course is to go to the admiral, and tell 
him your story, and perhaps he will send a man-of-war 
after her." 

" Hiank you, sir," said Hearty, rising. " We will 
do as you advise ; though I fear, before a man-of-war 
can get imder weigh, our piratical friend will be safe 
from pursuit." 

" It matters little. He is very certain to be caught 
before long ; and we will have him hung at his own 
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yard«arm» like some of his predecessors/^ observed the 
governor, politely bowing tis out. 

" Humph V muttered Hearty, as we descended the 
superb steps of the palatial abode. ^^ It matters not, 
I suppose, how many throats may be cut, and how 
many rich cargoes sent to the bottom in the mean 
time. Hang official routine, I say again. We must 
get these things altered in Parliament.*** 

The admiral was living on shore, and to his resi- 
dence we repaired as fast as our legs would carry us, 
with the thermometer at 90^. 

** I wish that we had taken the law into our own 
hands, and made chase after the fellow in the yacht," 
exclaimed poor Porpoise, wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. " A few hours' fighting would have 
been better than this hot work." 

" All very well if we could prove that she was the 
vessel which attacked us ; but if it should have turned 
out that we were mistaken, we should have been in 
the place of the pirates, and have been accused of 
murder, robbery, rapine, and all sorts of atrocities," 
remarked Bubble. ^'No, no; depend on it things 

* Let no one suppose that this incident is intended to reflect on 
any particular governor of Malta. It is, unhappily, only too cha- 
racteristic of many of our governors, ambassadors, and consuls ; and 
other authorities in various parts of the world, both at home and 
abroad. Certainly, old Tom, well known to fame, would not have 
ao acted. 
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are better as they are. Retribution will overtake the 
fellows one of these days." 

The admiral's abode was reached at last ; but the 
admiral was not at home, though his secretary was. 
The admiral had gone into the country, and would 
not return till the cool of the evening. The secretary 
received us very politely, though he seemed rather 
inclined to laugh at our suspicions. 

A pirate sail into Malta Harbour — ^beard the lion 
in his den ! The idea was too absurd. It was scarcely 
possible tliat any pirates could exist in the Mediter- 
ranean. A few had appeared, from time to time, it 
was true; but several had been hung, and the ex- 
ample had proved a warning to other evil doers. 
He would, however, as soon as the admiral returned, 
mention the circumstance to him, and if he thought fit 
he would undoubtedly send a vessel in chase of the 
suspected polacre. 

Such was the substance of the worthy secretary's 
remarks to us. We could not go in search of the 
admiral, as it was uncertain where he was to be found, 
so, very litUe satisfied with our morning's work, we left 
the house. 

"What shall we do next?" exclaimed Hearty. 
" There seems to be no chance of our catching Master 
Sandgate." 
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** Oh, by all means, let us go on board and get 
cool," answered Porpoise. 

"Certainly," said Bubble, "I want to look out 
some zephyr clothing. One can bear nothing thicker 
than a cobweb this sultry weather." 

So on board we went, and lay each man in his cabin 
with all the sky-lights off, and wind-sails down, an 
awning over the deck, and a pulkah invented by Bubble, 
kept working, which sent a stream of air through 
every portion of our abode, so that we were far more 
comfortable than we could have been anywhere else. 
When yachting I always make a point of going every- 
where in the yacht, and living on board her, scarcely 
ever entering an hotel. We thus spent two or three 
hours — some reading, others smoking or talking. 
Bubble every now and then giving vent to his feelings 
in snatches of song. I am not certain that we did 
not all drop asleep. We were aroused from our 
quietness by the sound of footsteps on deck, and by 
the descent of the steward into the cabin. 

"Please, sir, that young gentleman that came 
aboard from the sloop-of-war, after we lost our masts, 
wants to know if he may come below to see you," said 
he to Hearty. 

" By all means," cried Hearty, springing up ; " glad 
to see him." 
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Master Mite had followed the steward, and heard 
the last observation. 

^ Thank you, sir," quoth he, helping himself to a 
seat '* Glad to see you, too. Scarcely thought you 
would be here so soon. Just in time for a grand ball, 
you'll like it We can take you there. Tm a great 
&yourite with the signora. Told me to bring all my 
friends — the more the better — very hearty people for 
Smaitches. That's what we call the Maltese here, you 
know. I saw yoxu* craft come in, and wanted to come 
on board before, but couldn't. A midshipman is not 
always his own master, you know. At last I got leave 
from "our jolly old first, Tom Piper. He told me to 
say that he would come as soon as he could. I know 
that he wants to press you to come to the ball, also." 

Thus did the young midshipman run on. Hearty 
told him that he should be very happy to go to his 
friend's house under his chaperonage, and that so' 
should we all, which mightily pleased Master Mite. 

" That's right," he exclaimed. " It will be jolly 
good fun, I can tell you. There are some very nice 
English people, too, great friends of mine. Such a 
splendiferous girl, too — ^a Miss Mizen, — came out with 
her uncle, old Rullock, in the ^ Zebra.' I dance with 
her whenever I can. If you could but see her I'm 
sure you'd say my taste was very good. Some people 
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think that she is cut out by another fine girl, a Miss 
Jane Seton ; but I don't. Jane's all very well in her 
way, very fine to look at, and all that sort of thing ; 
but to say the truth, she's rather addicted to snubbing 
midshipmen, and that we don't approve of. As for 
her mother^ she wouldn't touch one of us with a 
boarding-pike. She's a terrible old harridan, and 
that's not in Jane's favour. Oh, no, give me Laura 
Mizen for my money, and all our mess say the same. 
She's the toast of the mess just now, I can tell you." 

While the youngster was running on thus I watched 
Hearty's countenance. He fairly blushed, and looked 
more pleased^ and astonished, and puzzled than I had 
ever seen him before in my life. He evidently did 
not like to stop the boy, though he winced at hearing 
Miss Mizen spoken of as the toast of the mess. He 
was astonished, and clearly delighted at hearing that 
she was so near him, for, as may be remembered, I had 
not told him that she and her mother had come out to 
IV^alta^ nor did he hear of the circumstance during our 
stay at Gibraltar. Dinner was soon brought on the 
table, and Tom Mite did not fail to do ample justice 
to it 

" Well, you yacht's men do live like princes," quoth 
the young gentleman, as he quafied his cool claret. 
" When I come into my fortune, I'll get a yacht, and 
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cut the serrice. Then, if Miss Mizcn, or some other 
fine yonng girl like her, will have me, she shall become 
the rover's bride. Oh, wouldn't it be jolly ! Here's 
to her health in the mean time." 

I could stand the joke no longer, and burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

" What's the matter ?' asked Tommy, guessing he 
mi^^t have been saying something he had better not 
have said. 

''Only that Captain RuIIock and his sister and 
niece are great friends of ours, and that they will be 
lughly flattered at the high estimation in which they 
are held by your mess/' I answered. 

Mite, who had plenty of tact, very adroitly replied, 
** Well, gentlemen, I hope that you will come to the 
ball, and meet your friends." 

IBs invitation was backed by Lieutenant Piper, who 
soon afterwards came on boards and it was arranged 
that we should call alongside the ' Trident ' for them, 
just before sunset. 



CHAPTER V. 

A BALL. — WHAT OCCURRED AT IT. — THE GREEK COUNT. 

— ^MRS, SKYSCRAPER. 

We were conducted by our friends to a handsome 
palace in one of the principal streets of Valetta. 
The ball-room was full of naval and military officers 
in uniform, and ladies in dresses of every hue and 
gossamer texture. Many were fair and blooming, 
but the dark skins and flashing eyes of a southern 
dime predominated. 

Hearty and I walked in together. He cast a glance 
eagerly round the room. Laura Mizen against the 
field, as Carstairs would say,» thought I. How will she 
receive* him, however, is the question ? We men are too 
often apt to forget that point. He was not long in 
finding her; he walked up hastily, and put out his 
hand. She looked up, a gleam of pleased siurprise 
lighted up her eyes, and a slight blush sufiused her 
cheek, and then she put out her hand with the same 
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frankness he had offered his. All right I thought : 
that 18 just as people should meet ; they will uuder- 
stand each other very soon. Miss Mizen had entirely 
OFerlooked me when meeting Hearty, which, however 
complimentary to him, might under some circumstances 
have hurt my feelings. 

After allowing them to talk a little, I went forward, 
and was cordially received as his friend. I was sur- 
prised that Carstairs and Bubble had not found their 
way to that end of the room. On returning towards 
the door, after exchanging a few words with some old 
naval acquaintance, I caught sight of him bending 
over a lady who was leaning back in an arm-chair 
flirting with her fan. Her face was thus hidden from 
me,, but on getting nearer I beheld no less a person- 
age than Mrs. Skyscraper; at a little distance was 
Bubble, carrying on an animated conversation with 
Miss Jane Seton, greatly to the chagrin, as it appeared, 
of a magnificently dressed Albanian who stood near 
them. The stranger's fece was turned away from 
me, so that I could not see the expression of his 
countenance; but the convulsive clutch which he 
ever and anon made at the handle of his jewel-hilted 
dagger showed the irritation of his feelings ; and so 
strongly did this movement impress me with his evil 
intentions, that I kept my eye fixed on his weapon 
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to hold him back should he attempt to do any mischief. 
Just at that moment Mite came up to me. 

"This is fun, isn't it?'' quoth my young friend. 
" Now to my mind there's a fine woman, the one Mr. 
Carstairs is talking to, but by Jupiter Ammon she's 
cut out by that girl there Mr. Bubble has ranged up 
alongside. She's superb, isn't she ? what a Juno like 
head ! still, do you know that I don't think 1 should 
quite like to ofiend her. She looks as if she could 
twitch a fellow by the ear pretty sharply. Look there 
now, there's another girl, she's much more to my 
mind, though she has nothing of the stunner about 
her. The primrose style is what I like, or the violet, 
if that's more to your taste — quiet and neat; Now, 
that's what I should call that little fair girl there. I 
say, I must just try and have a dance with her ; I ought 
to, for the skipper made me toe and heel it with a 
little smartish girl who was wonderfully heavy to 
haul about ; and as she didn't understand a word I 
said, and as I couldn't make out a word she said, there 
was no great fun in it." 

Thus the youngster ran on somewhat flippantly, 
perhaps, drawing ofi* my attention from Bubble and 
the Greek. I was, however, conscious that the latter 
had turned his head and looked at me. Directly 
afterwards he walked off to another part of the room. 
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As I was neither lazy nor too old to dance, nor blind 
to the charms of beauty, I was soon after this engaged 
in moTing about to the sound of music among the 
laughing throng. Among others the foir Jane honoured 
me with her hand. I found her anything but a lively 
companion ; somewhat absent, and far from haughty as 
before. Had the aven^ng Nemesis of an unrequited 
passion punished her for her treatment of my friend 
Loring ? It looked very like it ; she answered my most 
brilliant sallies of wit by monosyllables, and smiled 
fiuntly, putting her bouquet to her nose — ^but I am cer- 
tain the sweets therein conveyed no sensation to her 
olfactory nerves. What was the matter with her I could 
in no way make out. I was leading her to a seat, 
somewhat weary with my vain endeavours to arouse 
her, when we encountered Sir Lloyd Snowdon, one 
of the officers of the garrison, and evidently an admirer 
of hers. 

*^ It's all arranged, Miss Seton ; we have fixed to 
have the pic-nic to-morrow. Mrs. Seton has pro- 
mised, and so has Mrs. Mizen and Mrs. Rowley 
and Mrs. Gray and her daughters, and that charm- 
ing personage Mrs. Skyscraper only waits to be asked." 
I recollected the pic-nic we had had to Netley, when 
my firiend Loring had apparently made such way 
into the good graces of the £Eur Jane, but she made 
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no sign to betray any recollection of the event. I was 
acquainted with Sir Lloyd, and he knew Hearty well^ 
80 he invited all our party to join the pio-nic on the 
morrow. Old RuUock of the 'Zebra' of course was 
asked, and so was Captain Arden of the ^ Trident,' and 
requested to bring some of their officers, rather an un- 
usual stretch of military politeness at Malta, where 
midshipmen and even lieutenants are held often in 
but slight estimation. 

We were to visit the old capital of Gtta Vecchia 
and the catacombs, and the grotto of St Paul's, 
and then to go on to a sheltered bay on the sea-shore, 
where the operation of dining was to be performed. 
The whole plan was soon arranged, and everybody 
was pleased. I was talking to Mrs. Skyscraper when 
Sir Lloyd Snowdon came up to us. 

" By-the-by," said he to the widow, ** I quite forgot 
to ask your friend the Greek Count : can you, my dear 
madam, tell me where he is to be found? I would 
remedy my neglect." 

'^ Indeed, I cannot," answered the lady with a toss 
of her head ; " I saw Count Gerovolio, but I have 
not watched his proceedings." 

" Oh, Mrs. Skyscraper — ^Mrs, Skyscraper !" dionght 
I, " what were your eyes about when they wandered 
just now so often towards Miss Seton, and that finely 
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dressed AltMmian ? I had missed the fiEur Jane after sup- 
per and heard her mother inquiring for her. I ha<l 
wandered out on a narrow terrace which ran under the 
windows of a long corridor, to enjoy the fresh air 
and the moonlight As I passed under one of the 
windows I saw two figures standing in the recess. 
One I saw was Count Gerovolio, the other I felt sure 
was Miss Seton. I would not have willingly hecn an 
eavesdropper, but I could scarcely help hearing what 
was said. I was arrested, also, by finding that the 
i^)eakers were conversing in English. 

^' Beautiful girl," exclaimed the Count, in a tone of 
deep devotion, ''you have enslaved me completely. 
I sought you but for my amusement, and you have 
thrown your golden chains around me, so that I could 
not break from them if I would. 

" Oh I who are you ?" exclaimed Miss Seton, in an 
agitated tone. '^ You did not tell me you could speak 
English. Surely you are not an Englishman." 

'^ Whatever I am, I am a Greek at heart and by 
adoption," answered the stranger, with a slight hesita- 
tion in his voice. " I was first led to the shores of 
that classic land to fight for the cause of her long- 
oppressed children. My sword raised me to my 
present positioa Let that suffice you. And now, 
lovely girl, do not longer hold me in torturing suspense 

VOL. II. P 
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Toa knofw hair deejd j, boir eflurnestlj, I lore joo. 
Tour mother, yon tell me, will not ooosent to onrmnoo. 
Fly widi me at once. Mj heantifiil TCSBd waits off 
the coast to recrire ns on hoard^and to conrey ns 
to a land of fireedom and romance; and where, onanci- 
pated from the trammels of the cold, calcolatii^ 
world, we may enjoy that Uis reaenred &r ao few on 
earth.'' 

Miss Seton's answer I could not hear. I oonld 
scarcely beliere that she could be influenced by such 
palpable sophistry. Still I know that there are moments 
when eren the wisest among the daughters of Etc, thrown 
off their guard by the wiles of the Eyil One, are ready to 
listen to his most bare&ced falsehoods ; if they trust 
to their own strength — ^their own wisdom — and seek 
not protection from the only source whence it can come. 
^^Oh, you consummate scoundrel!" I muttered to 
myself, as I retreated to the doorway, whence I had 
come out. I bad no longer a doubt as to the identity 
of the pretended Greek. I resolved to put the matter 
to the test Entering the house, I walked briskly 
along the gallery, towards the window where I had 
seen the two speakers. Miss Seton was there — more 
like a statue than a living bemg — leaning against the 
wall, with her hands pressed to her forehead ; but the 
pretended Greek was gone. 
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^MiflB Seton," said I, gobg[upto her; ^'tell me 
what has become of Mr. Sandgate." 

^I know not of whom you speak," she answered. 
** I know no one of that name." 
. '^The man m the Greek dress," I replied, calmly, 
for I felt that much depended on my tone and manner. 
^ What ! do you know him ?" she asked, in a falter- 
ing voice. 

^ I do," said I ; ** and, Miss Seton, I would save you 
from him. He is worthless. He lives with a halter 
around his neck, and he will some day find it hauled 
taut" 

She stood perfectly silent for some time. I allowed 
her to remain so that she might regain her composure. 
She did this in a wonderfidly short space of time. I 
suspected that her feelings were not very acute. 

"You know my secret. I throw myself on your 
generosity, and I am sure that you will not betray me, 
Mr. Brine." 

" Indeed, you may trust me, liGss Seton," I replied ; 
^^ I shall rejoice at being the means of saving you from 
a very great danger. Let me entreat you, therefore, not 
to see that man again on any account. Keep close 
to your mother, and let nothing separate you from her. 
Another time I will tell you his history, and you will 
see that you have reason to be guarded." 

F 2 
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^* Ob, tell me now, tell me now T she exclaimed. 
'^I will follow your adrice; but I would hear all 
about him, and then shut him out of my thou^ts for 
ever." 

I saw that she was right, so I told her Inriefly all I 
knew about Sandgate. She shuddered several times 
at the narrative She was not particularly romantic, 
and fully alive to the advantages of a good position, 
thanks to her mother's instruction. Though she had 
seen no great objection to becoming a Greek countess, 
she had reason to be thankful at having escaped falling 
into the power of a villain of the stamp of Sandgate. 
'^ Now let me lead you to Mrs. Seton," I replied, offering 
my arm. She took it Her's trembled as it pressed 
mine. 

" Why, Jane, my dear, you look very ill ; what 
is the matter ?" exclaimed the old lady, starting up 
with a look of real alarm in her countenance. I 
believe she loved her daughter, and fancied she showed 
it by helping her to make what she called a good 
match. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing — ^the heat, I believe," she 
answered, turning still paler. " I think that I had 
better leave the room." 

Her mother thought so likewise. I found their 
carriage. They lived not far off; so, following on foot. 
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1 watched them till they were safely within their own 
doors. On returning to the ball-room I heard 
Mrs. Skyscraper making anxious inquiries as to 
what had become of Count Gerovolio. 

** Never mind, we shall see him to-morrow at the 
pio-nic. He promised to be there/' she observed. 
I saw from the look Carstairs gave that ttie Count 
bad better behave himself should he venture to make 
his appearance, which I did not think very likely. 



CHAPTER VL 

OUR MALTA PIONIC. — ^THE CATACOMBS. — THE PIRATE 
IN SIGHT. — SANDGATE AGAIN ESCAPES US. — OUR EX- 
PEDITION WITH THE MEN-OF-WAR. — RETURN FROM 
OUR FRUITLESS CRUISE. 

Mt friends were not a little astonished when I told 
them, on getting on board the yacht, that Sandgate 
was in the island. The question was, how to catch 
him. We had no moral doubt whatever that he had 
come on board our vessel with the intention of 
plimdering us, and that he had afterwards endea- 
voured to send us to the bottom by attacking us in 
the polacre brig ; still, no one could swear to the 
fact. We were not certain that the brig which left 
the harbour that morning was the one which had 
engaged us — we could not prove that he belonged to 
her ; scarcely, indeed, could we expect to induce the 
authorities to believe that the Greek count and Sand- 
gate the smuggler were one and the same person. 
"Take my advice," observed Carstairs; "don't 
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let US fitfh onrselyeB on the subject, but give tlic rogue 
a long rope, and he will soon hang himself." 

We all agreed to the wisdom of ttiis remark, and 
rasolfing to wait the course of events, tumc<l in and 
went to sleep. 

A large and merry party set off to the scene of the 
jno-nic, some in caleches, and others in carriages of 
U^ier pretensions, and vehicles of all sorts, and others 
OD horseback. I will not stop to describe tlie scenery. 
Stone walls, and here and there an orange grove, fonn 
its chief characteristics. It is wonderful that there is 
any cultivation, considering that the greater iK)rtion 
cxf the soil has been brought from otiicr lundti. Tliat 
which is produced on the island is formed from the 
ormnbling away of the surface of the rock of which it 
is composed. 

Our party met by agreement near the gates. 
Hearty, greatly to his satisfaction, managed to under- 
take the escort of Mrs. Mizen and her daughter ; the 
widow fell to the lot of Carstairs, and I took charge of 
Mrs. and Miss Seton. 

" Oh ! but where is Count Gerovolio ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Skyscraper, as we were driving off. "I fully 
expected to have him of our party. Has anybody seen 
him ? Miss l^eton, do you know what has become of 
him?" 
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Poor Jane for a moment looked dreadfully dis- 
concerted at hearing the name of the impostor, but 
she soon recovered her self-possession, and I did my 
best to rattle on, so as to draw off the attention of her 
inother and Mister Mite, who had been admitted^ as 
a fourth in the carriage. Mrs. Skyscraper looked 
about in vidn for the Count ; I thought that he would 
scarcely have the boldness to make his appearance. 
Our drive, as far as we four ill-matched beings were 
concerned, was anything but a pleasant one. Old 
Mrs. Seton was annoyed at not having Sir Lloyd 
Snbwdon, or any othw eligible gentleman to act the 
suitor to her daughter. 

Poor Jane could not drive away her own bitter 
thoughts. Mite would infinitely rather have been in 
the company of one of his jolly little Maltese acquaint- 
ances, and I felt oppressed at being the keeper of a 
young lady's secret. At last we arrived at the spot 
where our lionizing was to commence — the old capital 
of the island, Citta Vecchia, and had to descend from 
our conveyances. 

The structures would delight a connoisseur in 
mediaeval antiquities, for a more ancient looking col- 
lection of tumble-down houses I never saw collected 
together. Here stand the first palace of the Grand 
Masters, and the Cathedral of Malta, celebrated for 
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the pertiiiadty with which its bells are rung. Dut thi* 
great sight we had all come to see was the catacuiiilHt. 
Gnidea and li^ts were procured, and tlie wholi; |mrty 
deseended to them. Incongruous, indeed, 84*eiiHMl tin* 
light dresses of the ladies, the glittering unifririnH of 
the officers, and the merry laughter of thi; party with 
the solemn, silent gloom of this vast reccptfi(;l(* fur tin* 
dead. These catacombs consist of long giillrrirn nr 
streets cut in the rock, extending a great diMtiuirr, /mil 
intersecting each other at right angles aiNjut \ii'U:r.u 
feet beneath the surfeice of the ground. T\u* glofiiii, 
the chilly, confined atmosphere, the dark HhadowH, tin* 
mysterious passages and recesses, tint uuiUtlumi hliji|ii'H 
which flitted before us, were ill calculat(*d to (lisiicl 
poor Miss Seton's melancholy. She walked mi, how- 
ever, silently by my side, avoiding rather than miirt- 
ing the attention of Sir Lloyd Snowdon, who at length 
joined us, and who, seeing this, devoted hitnHt'li' with 
much tact to her mother. 

" If you have any intention. Sir Lloyd," thought I, 
** you'll win the day, notwithstanding the pnistjnt ap- 
pearance of matters." 

We could hear behind us the jovial voice of Captain 
Rullock, and every now and then a laugh from Hearty, 
who seemed to be in high spirits. 

"He feels that he does not stand ill in the good 
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graces of Miss Mizen, I suspect," thought I. *^ Most 
smcerely do I rejoice at it ; for though not to be com- 
pared in point of beauty to the lovely girl by my side, 
she will make him a very far better wife. Her straight- 
forward honesty, her modesty, her bright intelligence, 
her well-cultivated mind, her unvarying good-temper, 
her genuine wit, her loving disposition, are certain to 
secure her husband's affections and respect." 

Little did the lady by my side dream of the com- 
parison I was drawings and yet I verily believe that 
she might have been not much inferior to Moss Mizen 
in all those womanly qualities, had they not been 
crushed or perverted by the false system of education 
wliich her mother had adopted. Such were the some- 
what incongruous thoughts which passed through my 
mind in the catacombs of Citta Vecchia. I ought to 
have been duly oppressed with the gloom of the place, 
and to have thought of nothing but ghost-like forms 
flitting through the mysterious passages. I do not 
know what my companion was thinking about, but 
she sighed deeply and sadly. That sigh touched my 
heart with pity, and reminded me how little I had 
attempted to do to restore her mind to a state of com- 
posure. 

We had, as I said, walked on somewhat ahead of the 
rest of the party, and old RuUock and Hearty had 
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jnat hailed m to return, when directly before us ap- 
peared the figure of a man who was evidently cii- 
deavooring to conceal himself in one of the nitches cut 
in the rodk. It had, however, been blocked up, and 
he was thus frustrated in his intention, lie wore a 
large doak, such as the Italians call Siferiwjliffio^ with 
which he was attempting to hide his head, but tlu; 
light of the torch carried by our guide fell directly on 
him, and revealed the features of Miles Sandgate. 

He must have guessed that he was known, for he 
advanced a step or two rapidly towards us, but then, 
whatever were his intentions, he must have changed 
them, for he retreated as hurriedly, and was lost to 
view amid the surrounding gloom. I knew that Miss 
Seton had discovered him by the way in which her 
arm trembled in mine, and most certainly she would 
have fallen had I not supported her. 

^^I fear, Miss Seton, that the atmosphere of this 
place oppresses you ; we will get out of it as soon as 
possible," said I. 

"Thank you, thank you," she answered, leaning 
heavily on my arm ; " I long for a breath of fresh air ; 
I shall be better then." 

Sir Lloyd Snowdon was much concerned at finding 
that Miss Seton was unwell, and the whole party hur- 
ried to the mouth of the catacombs. 
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It was very provoking to have Sandgate almost 
within one's very grasp, and yet not to have the power 
of punishing him. 

On reaching the open air Miss Seton at first nearly 
fainted. Restoratives of all sorts were recommended 
by her friends, but before any could be applied, she 
recovered, and endeavoured to laugh off any disagree- 
able inquiries as to the cause of her attack. The 
exertion necessary to do this still further aroused her, 
and she speedily became one of the most lively and 
animated of the party; I saw that she could now do 
very well without me, so I retired from her side. Sir 
Lloyd Snowdon took my place. He was enchanted, 
and abandoned himself to the happiness of the moment 
She saw her advantage, and not unmindful of her wige 
mother's instructions, seemed resolved to make the 
most of it. Still I thought that I detected at times 
the signs of unnatural spirits, and forced laughter, and 
I would not have answered for the consequences h^d 
the so-called Count Gerovolio appeared in the midst 
of us with a hundred well armed followers, and sum- 
moned her to accompany him. 

From the catacombs we drove to the Grotto of 
St. Paul, which is at no great distance. Whether 
the apostle to the Gentiles ever took shelter within 
it, matters but little ; the monks of old decreed that 
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he did, and therefore a fine statue of white marble has 
been placed within it, and the fiuthful have been 
enoonniged to ofler their gifts at his shrine. The 
statue stands in the furthest from the entrance of 
three grottoes ; one wittiin the other. We looked at 
them very much in the way that people in general look 
at si^ts with very little real interest, but thinking 
it necessary, to give utterance to certain set expressions 
of surprise or admiration. The most interesting sight 
was a portion of the cavern which resembles the nave 
of a church overgrown with verdure. It is surprising 
that vegetation should flourish in such a position. 

When we had all satisfied our curiosity, we pro- 
ceeded to a small sheltered bay, where the most im- 
portant part of the day's entertainment was to be 
performed. There was no great beauty of scenery, 
but the blue sea, and the pure sky, and the fresh salt 
breese, and the rugged rocks, made it pleasant to the 
sight and feelings; and as most of the party had 
very good appetites, and tolerably clear consciences, 
we were altogether very merry. • Captain Rullock, 
Hearty, Bubble, and Mite did their best to make it 
so. Miss Mizen was naturally very happy, so was 
her mamma, for Hearty had that day very palpably 
declared his intentions. Sir Lloyd Snowdon was 
happy because he thought he had won the beauty of 
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the season ;. and Mrs. Seton, because she fancied 
that the great object of her life was on the point of 
being accomplished. 

Several vessels had been for some time in sights 
but we had been so much engaged in our own imme- 
diate occupation, that neither I nor any of the other 
naval men had paid, them much attention. 

The heavier portion of the feast had been con- 
cluded, and sparkling wines filled our glasses, and 
luscious grapes our plates. Bubble had been called 
on for a song, and Sir Lloyd Snowdon for a speech, 
when we were somewhat startled from our propriety 
by a. loud exclamation from Porpoise : — 

"Why, by the Lord Harry, there's that rascally 
polacre brig again I" he cried, pointing to a vessel 
which was standing under fiill sail in shore. 

Our pocket-telescopes were in instant requisition. 
The vessel in question was a polacre brig, of the 
same size, and paint, and build, and appearance aloft 
as the one which had attacked us ; but still it was 
impossible to be certain as to whether the vessel in 
sight was the pirate or not. Porpoise was the only 
person who was positive as to her being so. Hearty 
was inclined to side with him. Still, what was to be 
done ? Captains Rullock and Arden were ready 
enough to go in chase of her, but their ships were on 
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the Other side of the island, and by the time they 
conid have got back to Valetta and obtained permia- 
sion from the admiral, and been under weighs the 
suspicions brig would have been far away again* 

This discusrion once more nearly upset poor Miss 
Seton ; but she seemed relieved, and recovered som^ 
what of her yivacity when it was resoWed not to take 
any notice of the stranger. I, of course, as she did, 
could not help connecting the brig in sight with the 
appearance of the pretended Count Gerovolio in the 
catacombs. He had, I suspected, been hiding there 
for some reason or other, till he could get on board 
his vesseL 

- After a Utde time the fun of the pic-nic went on as 
before. I, however, not being in love, nor having any 
lady to whom it was necessary to pay exclusive atten- 
tion, kept my eyes about me, and every now and then 
swept the line of the coast with my telescope : while I 
also did not neglect to watch the movements of the 
brig. As she came clearly into the plane of my glass, 
I observed a dark cloth on her foretopgallant-sail, 
which I suddenly recollected to have remarked on the 
same sail of the brig from which Sandgate boarded 
usy as she lay becalmed before the squall came on. 
This to my mind was conclusive evidence; but my 
suspicions were further confirmed by seeing the 
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polacre brig lower her topgallant-sails, and bring her 
head up to the wind. When hove to, she lowered a 
boat, which well-manned, at once made for the shore. 
I said nothing, but narrowly watched the point for 
which she was steering. As she drew near I saw a 
figure climb a rocky point and wave to her. The 
dress and air of the person left no doubt on my mind 
that he was no other than the Greek count, or rather 
Miles Sandgate. It was, indeed, provoking to see the 
rascal escaping before our very sight. Had we taken 
upon ourselves to make chase after him, he would 
have got on board the boat before we could have 
reached him. Still I felt that I ought to point out 
the state of things to Rullock and Arden, and let 
them judge what should be done. 

"Go in chase of the fellow, by all means," they 
exclaimed ; " we mu9t not be too sanguine as to 
catching our bird, or proving him a culprit if we do 
catch him, but still we'll try." 

It was arranged, therefore, that while the ladies 
and military men, and non-combatants should take 
their time to return, we naval men should hurry back 
to Valetta, and take the necessary steps to go in chase 
of the pirate. Hearty looked at Miss Mizen and 
thought he should very much like to stay with her, 
but his manhood would not let him; so he, with 
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BuUde and Gantaira, settled to go away in the yacht. 
Hn. Skyscraper made an efibrt to detain the latter, 
bat her admirer was not a man to shirk work where 
any waa to be done, so he set off with the rest of us. 
TIus time we were more successful in finding thi* 
admiraL He was eager as we could lu* to catrh 
the pirate, and instantly ordered the 'Trident' and 

* Zebra' to go in chase of her. When last seen, 
after Sandgate, or the man we supposed to Ik; him, 
had got on board, she was standing to the soutliwanl 
and east, with the wind from the nortliward ; in wliicli 
direction she would ultimately sliape her course it 
was impossible to say. Calculating that »he miglit 
probably be still hovering about the island, the 

* Trident ' was ordered, after leaving the harlxiur, to 
beat round to the northward of Malta; while the 

* Zebra ' was to keep to the southward, so as to in- 
tercept her, should she steer a course for the straits. 
It was arranged that the * Frolic ' should accompany 
the * Zebra,' but to keep to the nor' ward of her, 
within telegraph distance. 

" This is exciting," exclaimed Bubble, as we bowled 
along, in company with the brig-of-war, away from 
Malta harbour. ** It seems like real work, going in 
chase of a pirate ; only I hope that he may not give us 
the go-by in the dark." 
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The sun sank into the ocean before we had rounded 
G0ZO9 so that we were not able to see what vessels 
were to the eastward of us. We kept, however, a 
very bri^t look-out on either hand, so that we thought 
no vessel could pass between us and the land on one 
side, or us and the * Zebra' on the other. We were 
to stand on till we fell in with the * Trident ' at day* 
light, and then the three vessels, spreading wide apart, 
were to continue the chase all day, and return or not 
at discretion. 

It was at first a lovely night, starlight and bright, 
with just such a breeze that we could carry our gafi*- 
topsail, and yet the cutter scarcely heeled over to it. 

None of us felt inclined to go below, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues of the day and the previous night. 
Hearty, of course, had pleasant thoughts ; Porpoise 
was eagerly watching for the pirate ; I was running 
over the events of the day, and Bubble was whistling, 
while Carstairs was, I suspect, pondering on the ad- 
visability of proposing to Mrs. Skyscraper. 

At first we had been very loquacious, but the silent 
solemnity of the night had an influence on all of us, 
and by degrees our remarks grew less and less fre- 
quent, till we were found standing, in meditative 
mood, in different parts of the vessel. The hours of 
the night passed by, and dtill we all kept the deck far 
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later than was our uanal cnatoiiL Towards midnight, 
either firom a mist rifflng, or from some other cande, 
the darkness very much increased. 

'^ If this continues we shall have to shorten sail, or 
we shall be running into some craft or other,'' observed 
Porpoise, who was no great admirer of romance, and 
would rather all the time have been listening to a 
jovial song. 

^ Yes, indeed," said I ; *' very little chance, though, 
of falling in mih our roving friend, even should he be 
in the neighbourhood.'' 

" We'll get the gaff-topsail off her, Mr. Snow," said 
Porpoise ; ^' the brig will be shortening sail, and if we 
do not, we shall be running ahead of her." 

The order was given, and the hands had gone aloft 
to execute it, when an exclamation from the look-out 
forward made us open our eyes. 

^^ A sail ahead, on the starboard bow," he shouted, 
with startling energy. 

We looked in the direction indicated. 

"Luff — ^luff all you can," cried Porpoise, with equal 
animation. ^^ Luff I or she'll be into us." 

The helm was put down; happily the gaff-topsail 
had not been taken in, and the cutter, having good 
way on her, shot up to windward. Close on our 
quarter appeared, towermg up, it seemed, into the 
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sky, a wide spread of canvas. The stranger rushed 
on past ns, the white foam hissing and babbling at her 
bows. 

** What vessel is that ?" shouted Porpoise. 

I thou^t I heard a shout of deridve laughter in 
return. The next moment, as she came beam on, 
I distinctly made her out to be a Greek polacre brig. 
The pirate — ^the pirate I" shouted all hands. 
'We had a near chance of being run down by the 
rascal/' cried Porpoise ; ^* but we must be after him as 
soon as we can let the ' Zebra ' know in what direction 
to make chase." 

To do this we had to edge away to the southward, 
firing our guns to call the attention of the man-of-war 
brig. This was not so easy to do as might be sup- 
posed. We stood on and on, blazing away to no effect. 
We reached the track of the brig, but still we did not 
find her. 

It was difficult to say what we should do next. 
Daylight came, and we had the satisfaction (a very 
poor one, thought I,) of seeing her hull down to the 
eastward, while we had every reason to believe that 
the chase was merrily bowling away to the west- 
ward. There was no use going afiter the pirate brig 
by ourselves, so that all we could do was to make sail 
in the hopes of catching up our friend. 
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Porpoise bit his nails with vexation. Hearty wanted 
to get the matter over to return to Malta. 

It was noon before we came up with the * Zebra.' 
This we should not have done had she not hove to for 
us. We then had to wait for the * Trident/ which 
appeared to the northward, standing towards us. 

We were all so confident that the polacre brig 
which passed us in the night was the pirate, that our 
naval friends were obliged to be convinced, so we all 
hove about, and stood back the way we had come in 
chase. 

I think it better to make a long story short. We 
crowded everything we could carry, and the little 
* Frolic' behaved beautifully alongside her big com- 
panions, shooting somewhat ahead of them in light 
winds, and keeping well up with them when there was 
a sea on. 

We scarcely expected that the pirate would attempt 
to get through the Gut, and therefore we might hope 
to pick him up inside it. I could not help suspecting, 
however, that all the time Mr. Sandgate was laughing 
at us in his sleeve, and that we should see no more of 
him. So it proved. Ten days were fruitlessly ex- 
pended in the search, and at the end of that time we 
wore all once more at anchor in Malta harbour. 

Hearty very speedily reconciled himself to the dis- 
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appointment in the society of Miss Mizen. Carstairs 
was soon at the feet of Mrs. Skyscraper, while I went 
to inquire for Miss Seton ; but as I found Sir Lloyd 
Snowdon occupying her entire attention, I paid a short 
visit, and went to dine with Piper on board the 
• Trident/ 



CHAPTER VII. 

ItADIES ABOARD.— OUB CREW's DKEAD OF THE CONSE- 
QUENCES. — BUBBLE'S ROM^VXCE.— THE CAVERN OF 
PANABIA. — THE PIRATE AND HIS LADY LOVE, — ^THE 
MAGIC CAVERN. 

Wb had not been many days in harbour, when 
Bollock received orders to take a cruise to the west- 
ward, to practise his crew, who being mostly raw 
hands, quickly raised at Plymouth, required no little 
practice to turn them into men-of-war's men. 

As plenty of sea-mr had been prescribed for Miss 
Mi2en, and change of scene (not that I think she now 
required either), it was arranged that she and her 
mother should take a cruise iu the ' Zebra.' Had 
Mrs. Mizen been his wife, instead of his sister, 
Captain Rullock could not have taken her, as the rules 
of the service do not allow a captain to take his wife 
to sea with him, though he may any other man's wife, 
or any relative, or any lady whatever. 

Under such circumstances it was not to be supposed 
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that the ' Frolic ' would remain at anchor. Accord- 
ingly she put to sea with the brig-of-war. Carstairs, 
however, had metal more attractive to his taste at 
Valetta, so decided on remaining on shore. We did 
not fail to miss him, and to wish for his quaint, dry, 
comic remarks, and apt quotations from Shakspeare. 
Never, certainly, was a party better constituted than 
ours for amusing each other, all of us having that 
indispensable ingredient of harmony, perfect good 
humour ; and had not that arch mischief-maker Cupid 
foimd Ins way among us, we should have continued in 
tmited brotherhood till the yacht was laid up. 

A light breeze brought off faintly the sound of the 
evening gun from the castle of St. Elmo, as, in com- 
pany with the * Zebra/ we stood away from Malta to 
the westward. Hearty walked his deck with a prouder 
air and firmer step than was his wont. Nothing so 
much gives dignity to a man as the consciousness of 
having won th^ affections of a true, good girl. His eye 
was seldom or never off the brig, even after the shades 
of night prevented the possibility of distinguishing 
much more than her mere outline, as her taunt masts 
and square yards, and the tracery of her rigging 
appeared against the starlit sky. He had charged 
Porpoise to have a very sharp look out kept that we 
might run no chance of parting from our consort ; but 
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not content with that, he was on deck every half-hour 
during the night to ascertain that his directions were 
obeyed. 

" I say, Bill, the gov'nor seems to fancy that no one 
has got any eyes in his head worth two farthing rush- 
lights but hisself, this here cruise," I heard old Sleet 
remark to his chum. Frost. " What can a come over 

him?" 

" What, don't you know. Bo ?" answered Bill ; " I 

thought any one with half an eye could have seen that. 
Why, he's been and courted the niece of the skipper 
of the brig there, and soon they'll be going and getting 
spliced, and then good-bye to the ' Frolic' She'll be 
laid up to a certainty. It's always so. The young 
gentlemen as soon as they comes into their fortunes 
goes and buys a yacht. We'll always be living at 
sea, say they. It goes on at first very well while 
they've only friends comes aboard, but soon they takes 
to asking ladies, and soon it's all up with them. Either 
they takes to boxing about in the Channel, between 
the Wight and the main ; for ever up and down anchor, 
running into harbour to dine, and spending the day 
pulling on shore, waiting alongside the yacht-house 
slip for hours, and coming aboard with a cargo of boat 
cloaks and shawls, or else, as I have said, they goes 
and gives up the yacht altogether." 

VOL. TI. G 
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Old Sleet gave a munch at his grub, and then 
replied : — 

" But if I don't judge altogether wrong by the cut 
of this here young lady's jib, I don't think she's one 
of those who'd be for wishing her husband to do any 
such thing. When she came aboard of us, t'other 
day^ she stepped along the thwarts just as if she'd 
been bom at sea. Says I to myself, when I saw her, 
she's a sailor's daughter, and a sailor's niece, and 
should be a sailor's wife ; but if what you say is true, 
Bo, she's going to be next door to it, as a chap may 
say, and that's the wife of a true, honest, yachtsman. 
No, no, there's no fear, she won't let him lay up the 
« Frolic ' depend on't." 

" Well, I hope so," observed Frost ; " I should just 
like to have a fine young girl like she aboard, they 
keeps things alive somehow, when they are good, 
though when they are t'other they are worse than 
one of old Nick's imps for playing tricks and doing 
mischief." 

** You are right there again^ and no mistake. Bo," 
answered Sleet. " I once sailed with a skipper who 
had his wife aboard; 1 never seed such goings on 
before nor since. Tlie poor man couldn't call his soul 
his own, or his sleep his own. She was a downright 
double-fisted woman, a regular white sergeant She 
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wouldn't allow a drop of grog to be served out with- 
out she did it, nor a candle end to be burned without 
logging it down ; she almost starved the poor skipper 
— she used to tell him it was for his spirit's welfare. 
He never put the ship about without consulting her. 
One day, when it was blowing big guns and small 
arms, she was out of sorts, and says he, 

" * Molly, love, I think we ought for to be shorten- 
ing sail, or we may chance to have the masts going 
over the sides/ 

" ' Shorten sail ?' she sings out, * let the masts go, 
and you go with them, for what I care. Let the ship 
drive, she'll bring up somewhere as well without you 
as with you.' 

" The poor skipper hadn't a word to say, but for 
his life he daren't take the canvas off the ship. 

" * My love, it blows very hard,' says he again, in a 
mild, gentle voice. 

" ' Let it blow harder,' answers the lady ; and you 
might have supposed it was a boatswain's mate who'd 
swallowed a marlin-spike who spoke. 

" Presently down came the gale heavier than ever 
on us. Crack, crack, went the masts, and in another 
second we hadn't a stick standing. 

" ' Where's the ship going to drive to, now ?' asks 
the skipper, turning to his wife. ^I've been a fool a 

G 2 
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long time, but I don't mean to be a fool any longer ; 
just you get the ship put to rights, or overboard 
you go.' 

" ' How am I to do that same ?' asks Mrs. Molly, 
very considerably mollified ; * I don't know how/ 

" * Then overboard you goes,' says the skipper, 
quite coolly, but firmly. * If the wind shifts three or 
four points only we shall have an ugly shore under 
our lee, which will knock every timber of the ship into 
ten thousand atoms in no time, and you may thank 
yourself for being the cause of the wreck.' 

" * Oh, spare my life, spare my life, and I'll never 
more interfere with the duty of the ship,' cries the 
lady, in an agony of fear. 

" The captain pretended to be softened. * Well,' 
says he, ^ take the oaths and go below, and I'll think 
about it.* 

" Mrs. Molly, as we always called her, sneaked to 
her cabin without saying another word. All hands set 
to work with a will, and obeyed the skipper much 
more willingly than we had ever done before. We 
got jury masts up, and carried the ship safely into 
port, but from that time to this I've always fought 
shy of a ship with petticoats in the cabin, and so I 
always shall, except I happen to know the sort of 
woman who wears them." 
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I was much amused with old Sleet's remarks, and 
in most respects I agreed with him. 

A day or two afterwards the crew had their sus- 
picions confirmed by the appearance of Mrs. and Miss 
Mizen on the deck of the cutter. In the meantime 
Hearty had been constantly on board the brig-of-war. 
He dined on board every day, as indeed we all did, 
only we dmed in the gun-room, and he with the cap- 
tain and ladies. The accommodation, however, on 
board the brig was rather confined, and as the weather 
promised to continue fine, he became naturally anxious 
to get them on board the yacht. At last he broached 
the subject. Old Rullock did not object ; the ladies 
finding that there was nothing incorrect in the proceed- 
ing were very willing ; and to give them more accommo- 
dation, an exchange was efiected between them and 
Bubble, who took up his quarters on board the brig. 
I should have gone also, but Porpoise begged I would 
remain and keep him company, so I doubled up in his 
cabin to give the ladies more accommodation. Hearty 
took Snow's berth, and the old man was very glad on 
such an occasion to swing in a hammock forward. 
The thought of those days are truly sunny memories 
of foreign seas. 

Miss Mizen, by her kind and lively manners, her 
readiness to converse with the crew, her wish to pick 
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up information about the sea and the places they bad 
visited, and their own histories, and her unwillingness 
to give trouble, soon won the love of all on board ; 
while her mother, whose character was very similar to 
her daughter's ; was ,a general favourite, and I heard 
old Sleet declare to Frost that the old lady wasn't 
a bit like Mrs. Molly Magrath, and as for the young 
girl she was an angel, and old as he was he'd 
be ready to go round the world to serve her, that he 
would. 

As there was a constant communication kept up 
between the brig and the cutter. Bubble paid us a 
daily visit, and used frequently to dine on board. We 
had an early hour for that meal, so that we could 
enjoy plenty of daylight after it. "We had, of course, 
described to Miss Mizen the stories we had told, and 
had proposed to tell at the early part of the cruise, 
and she naturally was very anxious to hear some 
more of a similar character. We had especially told 
her of Bubble's powers in that line ; therefore, 
the next time he came on board she attacked 
him. Will, as I before remarked, was most excusably 
slightly vain of his talents that way, so he did not 
attempt to deny the impeachment. 

" Then do, pray, Mr. Bubble, let us hear one of 
your stories forthwith. Have you not something 
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ready ?" said Miss Mizen, in a tone which was irre- 
sistible. 

^^ Happily I have a tale which is suited to be told 
on an evening like this, when the calm sea, and the 
bright sky, may well remind us of the romantic regions 
of the txopics. There the scenery of my tale is laid ; 
I can speedily produce it if I may be allowed." 

Bubble forthwith descended to the cabin which had 
been his and produced from a locker a tolerably 
thick roll of manuscript Several officers from the 
brig were present, and coffee being brought round 
while the whole party were seated on deck, he opened 
his paper, and cleared his voice. He certainly had no 
reason to complain of want of attention in his audience. 
" The following is the title I have given to my tale, 
said he : — 



THE CAVERN OF PANAMA; OR, THE PIRATe's 

TREASURE. 



f> 



THE PIRATE AND HIS LADY-LOVE. 

On the coast of that irregularly-shaped strip of land 
which joins the two vast continents of the New World, 
and is generally known as Central America, is a deep 
bay, called the Bay of Honduras. At the furthest 
end of the bay is a narrow and long inlet, which, after 
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a distance of some miles from the sea again widens, 
and forms what is denominated the Gulf of Dolce ; 
but it might much more justly be considered a lake, 
for such it appears in every respect to those navigating 
its waters. 

It is a wild and sequestered spot, the scenery grand 
and majestic in the extreme. The western, or inner- 
most shores, are composed of almost precipitous clifis, 
many hundred feet in height, beyond which appear 
ranges of blue mountains, of many fantastic shapes, 
amid which rises the burning mountain of Fuego, un- 
weariedly vomiting forth flames of fire and streams of 
burning lava, with showers of red-hot stones and dense 
masses of black smoke, which hang like a funeral pall 
over the scene of desolation and havoc. The sur- 
rounding country is, however, rich and fertile, and 
produces all the trees and fruits of the tropics. In the 
days of which we write it was inhabited by a powerful 
tribe of Indians, who had stoutly refused to bend their 
necks to the yoke of the bloodthirsty and gold-loving 
Spaniards. 

In a sheltered cove, surrounded by thick groves of 
trees on the northern shore of the gulf, lay a power- 
fully-armed vessel. She was anchored close into the 
shore, and so completely screened by the foliage of the 
lofty trees, that she could not have been seen by any 
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vessel passing outside the cove, bad one by chance 
ventured tbitber, wbicb was not probable, as tbe very 
existence of the gulf was unknown in general to 
Europeans, except to some of the roving bands of 
freebooters, who at that time infested those seas in 
great numbers. The vessel was evidently being re- 
fitted, for her sails were unbent, her topmasts were 
struck, and her yards were on deck, while her crew 
were engaged, some on shore in front of tents making 
rope, mending sails, and shaping spars, and others on 
board in rattling down the shrouds, in painting her 
sides, scraping the masts, and other operations neces- 
sary to prepare her for sea. All her people were 
employed in one way or another, and all seemed work- 
ing with a will as if eager to get what they were about 
finished with speed. 

Near the summit of a cliff which rose at some 
little distance from the water, and overlooked the cove, 
sat a man, sheltered from the rays of the sun by 
a projecting rock. He was dressed in nautical 
costume, and more, perhaps, from the air with which 
he wore it, than from tbe costliness of the materials, he 
was evidently of the rank of an oflScer. He was 
young, of a good figure, and had a handsome counte- 
nance, though it was much bronzed by the suns of a 
tropical clime, and furrowed by the storms to which it 

a3 
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had been exposed, perhaps, also, by care and dissipa- 
tion. "The * Serpent' will soon be ready for sea, 
and I shall find no further excuse for remaining here," 
he soliloquised. " My men are anxious to be once more 
following their wild calling on the ocean, and yet I 
cannot tear myself from her. I, whom once the very 
smell of the fresh sea breeze would make frantic to 
tread the deck of my gallant bark on the tossing wave, 
now sigh to remain on shore. I thought not that 
woman had the power to enchain me. Yet she is 
beautiful. A mind pure and fresh from tiie great 
fountain source of nature, in a form of angelic mould, 
so soft and feminine, yet so full of life and animation, 
so joyous, and yet so earnest. That beaming smile 
which plays over her countenance as she sees me 
approach were enough to win an anchorite from his 
devotions. How can I tear myself from her; and 
yet, how can I carry her away to live among the rude 
lawless spirits with whom I am surrounded ? Then 
again, how can I be content to pass a life of duU 
inactivity in exchange for the wild excitement which 
has become necessary to my very existence ? I should 
sicken and die from idleness. I should do wisely to see 
her no more, to hurry at once on board, to get to sea 
at once, — the vessel might be ready by the morning, 
and to endeavour to forget her in the tumult of the 
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ra^Dg battle. But then I should break her heart ; I 
should be her murderer^I, who have vowed to love 
and protect her — I, in whom she has placed the full 
confidence of her guileless soul. But I have also 
vowed to ^bide by my ship and men, through good or 
ill, while our dark flag flies over the dancing wave." 

The speaker rose up, and as he stretched his arm 
towards the spot where the vessel lay at anchor in the 
bay below, he exclaimed — 

" My brave comrades^ I will not desert you. For 
your sakes I will quit all that lias lately made life 
dear. For your sakes I will sacrifice — ^" 

His words were cut shert by a hand being laid on 
his arm, and by a voice exclaiming in his ear, 

" What agitates you ? Are you holding converse 
with the spirits of the air, that you thus speak when 
no one is by to listen ?" 

He started, his bosom heaved with emotion, and he 

threw bis arm round a beautiful girl, who had stolen 
unperceived by him to his side. Her figure was small 
and graceful in the extreme ; her costume showed that 
she belonged to the Indian race ; her brow was bound 
by a circlet of gold, confining her hair, which fell in 
long tresses down her back ; her robe was composed of 
feathers curiously interwoven, and a mantle of the 
same material was thrown over her shoulders, and 
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fastened across her' bosom by a clasp of gold, while 
her feet were protected by sandals richly orna- 
mented. 

"Tell me what you were saying, Heman," she 
continued, in a soft musical voice, as she seated her- 
self by his side on a rock from which he had risen. 
" You have been much agitated of late, and I must 
know the cause," 

" Why did you come here to seek me, dear one ? 
I told you I should return shortly," he answered, eva- 
sively, for he could not bring his tongue to speak the 
truth. 

"My father sent me to bring you to him. He is 
anxious for your assistance at his councils," she replied. 
" But you have not told me the reason of your agita- 
tion, and the melancholy I have seen brooding on your 
countenance." 

He gazed at her for some minutes without speaking, 
while her hand was clasped in his, and she looked up 
with inquiring wonder in his countenance. 

He at length spoke. 

" Tara 1" he said, " you see yon bark in the bay 
below, and those busy men. I am their chief, and 
bound to them by vows as strong as can bind man 
to man. I am what the world calls a pirate, — an 
outlaw ; banished from my home and country ; my 
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hand is against every man, and every man's hand is 
against me. Poverty, with a proud and ambitious, 
spirit, drove me to commit crimes, and hurled me 
firom my position in society ; wealth alone can restore 
me to that place. That wealth I can alone find on 
the ocean. Wealth gives power, and with that at my 
command I can return to my country, and set my 
enemies at defiance. Yon distant ocean is the field on 
which I reap my golden harvest. Some I have already 
collected, and a few months more of my hitherto 
successful career will enable me to amass sufficient to 
satisfy my utmost desires. Hear me, Tara. I will 
then return to you, and you shall accompany me to 
those distant lands as my bride. There, with your 
beauty and my wealth, we will defy the envy of all 
who know us." 

" What is wealth ?" asked the young girl. " Have 
you not here all you can desire ? Is not my father a 
chief? Has he not more power than any neighbour- 
ing cacique? and does he not promise that when 
you are his son-in-law you shall succeed him ? Then 
why quit me at all ? I would go with you to the 
furthermost parts of the world ; I would share with 
you joyfully the dangers of the tempest and the strife, 
if it were necessary ; but surely that is not required. 
Oh ! Hernan, be content with what my father and I 
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can afford you, and seek not after what cannot make 
you happier." 

** Ah I little one, you know, happily, nothing of the 
world to which I long to return. The power I seek 
is over civilized men, with knowledge and strength 
equal to my own. Gold is what I seek ; jewels and 
precious stones ; those baubles which idiots value for 
themselves, wise men for the power they give. If I 
coidd find enough of such things to satisfy my wants, 
I would no longer seek them on the ocean." 

" Say you so ?" exclaimed the young girl. " Then 
promise me that you will perform all my wishes, and 
I will place within your power such stores of gold, 
and silver, and glittering stones, that vou may become 
the most powerful cacique of your country. There 
are many dangers to be encountered before you can 
possess this store ; but your heart will not quail before 
them, and I will share them with you." 

** You are practising on my credulity, or are your- 
self deceived," answered the pirate. " If this store 
you speak of exists, others long ago would have pos- 
sessed themselves of it." 

"I do not deceive you or myself," replied the 
Indian girl, with earnestness ; " indeed, indeed, 1 do 
not The treasure exists, and shall be yours, provided 
you follow my directions. Promise me faithfully." 
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^X promise to do as you may direct," said the 
pirate. "And now tell me how I am to find the 
treasure." 

" To-morrow, as the sun rises above the ocean, I 
will conduct you to where it lies concealed," answered 
Tara. " In the mean time, you must accompany me 
to my father, and say not to any one what I have told 
you." 

Saying this, she took his hand and led him from the 
eminence on which they had been standing, by a path- 
way towards the interior of the country. 

THE MAGIC CAVERN. 

The ruddy glow which illumined the eastern sky, 
driving into the far west the shades of night, betokened 
the approach of the bright orb of day from out of the 
calm waters of the gulf, as two persons descended a 
narrow and steep path down the sides of the lofty clifis 
which formed its western boundary. One was a man 
from the far-distant lands of the Old World, the other 
an Indian girl. She led the way down the dangerous 
track, and he followed in her unerring footsteps. The 
scenery was wild and rugged in the extreme. Above 
them rose rocks, black and shining, and broken into a 
thousand fantastic shapes, reaching to so vast a height, 
that, as the eye gazed upward, they seemed to merge 
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in the blue sky, while below them yawned precipices, 
over which an incautious step might have hurled them 
many hundred feet into the* waters 'of the gulf below. 
Still they proceeded downward by many a devious 
turn, till at last they reached the very bottom of the 
cliff, where, to a ledge of rock forming the side of a 
small natural harbour, they found moored a light 
canoe. 

The canoe was of a size capable of containing only 
two persons and such provision and tackle as the 
Indians generally take on their fishing excursions. 
The pirate chief unmoored the boat, and seating him- 
self in the centre, the Indian maid took her place in 
the stem, when, with a light paddle which she held in 
her hand, she guided the course of the bark, while be 
urged it on over the water. They had till now scarcely 
spoken a word, for their whole attention had been 
necessarily engaged in descending the dangerous path. 

" Our perils are now about to commence," said the 
Indian maid, as she impelled the canoe away from the 
rock. " What we have passed through is as nothing. 
If we enter the palace of the spirit of the tempest 
when he is aroused and angry our destruction is 
certain ; but when the great god of our fathers, the 
bright luminary of day, rises, as he is about to do, in 
tranquil majesty through the clear sky, heralded by a 
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calm lustre, as now, we have not much cause for fear : 
yet has he been known at times suddenly to become 
excited to fury and to destroy the daring intruders 
who have ventured into his realm." 

" Fear not, loved one, that either the spirit of the 
tempest or any other spirit shall hurt thee. I am a 
son of the ocean, and have been accustomed to contend 
with them all my life. I defy them to harm us," 
answered the pirate, with a loud laugh, which sounded 
strange amid the solemn silence which reigned around, 
as it echoed from rock to rock of the cliffs under which 
they were steering. 

" I fear them not when you are with me," said the 
maiden. "But still I know their power, and the 
ihjury they may do us if we offend them. Therefore 
do not irritate them by speaking of them without 



reverence." 



" Well, loved one, I will say nothing disrespectful," 
answered the pirate. " But tell me, how long shall we 
take to reach the cavern of the tempest ?" 

" Ere the upper edge of the mighty sun has risen 
above the water of the gulf we shall be at its entrance," 
replied Tara. "It is the proper time to venture 
within its precincts, for then the divinity we adore 
exerts his power over all evil spirits to protect his 
faithful votaries, and at that time his beams penetrate 
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the inmost recesses of the cavern. We shall then also 
be better enabled to discover the entrance to an inner 
cavern, where the treasure we seek is stored." 

The canoe had hitherto been passing along close 
under the clife, when Tara steered its course towards 
a promontory which projected forth some way into the 
sea and hid whatever might be on the other side. The 
sun had not yet risen, but every instant the glow on 
the sky was growing warmer and warmer, and a 
glittering hue, the false edge of the great luminary, 
had already appeared, when, just as he himself arose, 
suddenly doubling the point, a scene such as it is im- 
possible for words to describe broke on the sight of the 
adventurers. Above their heads, for upwards of three 
hundred feet, arose an arched cavern, like the portiti) 
of some mighty building, supported on either side by 
vast rocks, which seemed like pillars placed there by 
art, so admirably proportioned did they appear, while 
the whole roof was fretted by innumerable stalactites, 
which hung down pure and transparent as crystal, on 
which the bright rays of the sun now falling, made 
them seem of bright and glittering gold. Arch beyond 
arch arose, ornamented with equal lustre, and pillar 
beyond pillar, while on either side were seen many 
fantastic shapes and forms, all shining brightly with 
the same golden hue. 
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There were temples with tapering spire and slender 
minaret ; fortresses with tower and turrets, castellated 
walls and dungeon keep ; palaces with innumerable 
windows and arched gateways, — every style of archi- 
tecture was there. Nor were the forms of rural nature 
omitted. There were mountains and valleys, hills 
covered with villages, trees and waterfalls. Inter- 
spersed among them, too, might be seen gigantic 
figures of animals : the ponderous elephant, with his 
trunk and tusks, the slender-necked giraffe, the fierce 
lion and tiger, the horse and ox. Reptiles, too, were 
seen as if ready to crawl forth from their hiding-places ; 
the crocodile and serpent, the toad and beetle ; while 
birds innumerable seemed prepared for flight from the 
summit of some pinnacled rock ; and the human form 
in every possible shape and character. The monarch 
was there seated on his throne, with bearded face and 
sceptre in hand ; the warrior with his bow ready drawn, 
or his battle-axe about to strike. Sometimes only vast 
heads could be distinguished, or human faces with 
bodies of animals. They were of all sizes, and many 
reached even to the lofty roof of the cavern ; but the 
largest and most perfect of all was a figure of severe 
countenance, seated beneath a fretted and arched 
canopy, wearing a crown on his head, a beard reaching 
to his waist, and robes which seemed blown out by a 
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powerful blast. In his right hand he held a staff, in 
the other a coil of rope. His head supported the roof 
of the vast cavern, his feet touched the water. 

The pirate uttered an exclamation of surprise as he 
beheld this magnificent and beautiful scene. 

" Behold !" whispered Tara, as she pointed to the 
last-mentioned figure; "yonder is the spirit of the 
tempest. He now sits enthroned in calm dignity, 
heedless of our intrusion. The staflF he holds is to stir 
up the whirlwind and tempest ; with the rope he curbs 
their fury when they have performed his bidding. We 
must pfier a sacrifice at his shrine, ere we venture to 
proceed in search of the treasure ; that must be sought 
for far up in the interior, beyond where the spirit sits 
enshrined, in deep gloom, in silence, and terrors un- 
numbered. See, that basket contains fit victims to 
sacrifice to the spirit of the tempest — fowls of the air, 
which wing their flight amid the raging storm towards 
the upper skies. We will hasten to reach his altar 
ere the hour of sacrifice has passed." 

While she was speaking, the pirate had, at her 
bidding, again begun to urge on the canoe, which she 
guided into the centre of the cavern. Not only were 
the roof and every projecting part of the sides shining 
with a golden hue, but the mirror-like surface of the 
water reflected every pillar and pinnacle, turret and 
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tower, human form and shape of beast, with the most 
perfect exactness, into the very furthest interior. It 
seemed as if they were floating through a golden at- 
mosphere within a globe of gold. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, not a sound was heard but the splash of 
the oar as it touched the water, and the ripple of 
the canoe as it clave its way onward. Gentle as were 
these sounds, they were echoed from every recess and 
inlet of this wonderful cave, till they were lost far, far 
away in the interior. 

As they proceeded they could perceive long galleries 
extending on either side, ornamented with stalactites 
of so clear a nature that they reflected the light from 
those which first received it from the sun itself, and 
carried it far away from rock to rock till the same 
golden hue was transmitted into the inmost recesses of 
the cavern. No temple built by mortal hands, though 
adorned with the most lavish expenditure that art 
could suggest to captivate the senses, ever presented 
an appearance to be compared to this in its superb 
magnificence. Neither of the voyagers dared to raise 
their voices lest they should break the spell which it 
seemed caused this magic spectacle ; but Tara pointed 
with her oar towards the god of storms, and thither 
guided the canoe. 

As they approached the foot of the mighty figure an 
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altar was seen, with a flight of steps leading to it irom 
the water, and at the back of it was a vast concave 
shield or slab of clear and polished stalactite. At last 
they reached the steps which led to the altar, when, 
fastening the boat to a projecting rock, they began 
their upward ascent, the pirate carrying the basket by 
the directions of the Indian maid. 

Although at a distance the altar had appeared close 
down to the water, comparing it to the gigantic height 
of the surrounding objects, they now perceived that it 
was raised considerably above it. On arriving at the 
foot of the altar, the maiden took the basket from the 
pirate's hands, and putting it on the ground, drew forth 
two milk-white doves which she placed in freedom on 
the altar. At the same time her voice, with musical 
sweetness, first broke the dread silence which reigned 
throughout that subterranean region. 

" Mighty spirit," she said, " deign to receive the 
oflFering of thy humble votary, whose fathers for ages 
past, in the times of their power and glory, have 
worshipped thee faithfdlly, and protect her and this 
stranger from the perils which await them in the enter- 
prise they have undertaken. Mighty spirit, cheer our 
hearts by a sign that we may know whether thou wilt 
allow us to proceed, and wilt lighten our path amid 
the intricate turnings of thy temple." 
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As she uttered these words, the two doves, which At 
first had looked startled and confused around, spread 
their wings and flew upwards, till they reached the 
arm of the figure, where they perched securely, and at 
the same moment the vast shield, which had hitherto 
remained lustreless, brightened up with a glow of 
fiery hue, like the sun himself, so that the eye was 
dazzled at beholding it, and the glory it shed forth 
added a still further lustre to the whole extent of the 
cavern. 

"Thanks, mighty spirit, for thy gracious omen," 
exclaimed the maid, prostrating herself before the 
altar, where she remained in silence for a short period, 
while her companion, lost in amazement, could 
scarcely collect his senses to comprehend what was 
going forward. 

On rising she took his hand. 

" Now, Heman," she said, " the treasure may be 
thine, and we must hasten on to discover it ere the 
bright light which is shed over the cavern has again 
faded away." 

Accordingly they descended to the canoe, and once 
more embarking, continued as before their onward 
course. 

They passed galleries innumerable, ornamented by 
the cunning hand of Nature with the same gigantic 
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and grotesque shapes as those first seen — all of the 
purest stalactite ; and some were so true to the form 
of the living heing, that it was scarcely possible t^ 
believe that they had not life ; indeed, as one after the 
other they appeared from the recesses and galleries 
where they were placed glowing with the glorious 
brilliancy of the sunlight, they seemed as if they were 
actually moving from their posts amid the waters. 

As they rowed on, the thought of the vast treasure 
which these wonders guarded recurred to the pirate, 
and his eagerness to possess it increased. 

" When shall we reach the cave, where the treasure 
itself lies stored ?" he asked. '' I long to feast my 
eyes on its glittering heaps, and to feel that at length 
I possess that which will enable me to set my enemies 
and all the world at defiance. Tell me how we are 
able to discover it." 

" It lies in the hundredth gallery from the entrance 
on the left hand," answered the Indian girl ; " I have 
been carefully counting them, we have already passed 
sixty, and have forty more to reach before we arrive at 
the spot." 

On, on they went. The time seemed long to both, 
for though they had ventured to speak, their hearts 
were filled with an awe at the solemn grandeur of the 
scene, which kept them generally silent. The pirate, 
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also, felt as if he was the subject of some magical en- 
chantment, and could not tell whether any moment 
the scene might not dissolve, and they might find 
themselves amid a chaotic mass of ruin and darkness. 
He fondly loved the Indian girl, and believed in her 

• 

love for him ; and although he had unhappily very 
little religious feeling, he yet was somewhat imbued 
with the superstition general among seamen, especially 
in those days ; and as he knew her to be a heathen, and 
had just seen her ofier a sacrifice to a heathen divinity, 
he fancied that they might be especially subject to the 
evil influence of the powers of darkness. His heart, 
however, was not one to quail before any horrors which 
a man may face, nor was his arm unnerved by any 
fears of what he thought might occur. Gallery after 
gallery was passed, and at length they reached the 
hundredth from the entrance. There was little diflFer- 
ence to mark it from the others, except that, whereas 
the sea ran through all the rest, this had a pavement 
of rugged rock considerably raised above the level of 
the water, with a flight of steps leading to it. 

" In yonder gallery is the cavern which contains the 
treasure," said Tara ; " but beware, at its end is a 
frightful precipice of fathomless depth, towards which 
a smooth and slippery floor shelves gradually down- 
ward ; and it is said that many who have attempted to 
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possess the treasure have fallen down it. But let us 
hasten; while there is light there is no danger, and 
whatever your fate may be I will share it with you.*' 

*' Brave girl !" exclaimed the pirate, forgetting even 
his desire to possess the treasure in his admiration of 
her courage and devotion; **you deserve far more 
than I can ever give you ; but we will onward." 

They again landed; after securing the canoe and 
ascending the steps, Tara holding the pirate's hand, 
they proceeded, without let or hindrance, along the 
gallery, looking^ eagerly into every recess in expecta- 
tion of finding the treasure. For some time this 
search was in vain, till, on tumu)g an angle of the 
gallery, they suddenly came in front of a cavern with a 
larger entrance than the rest, and into which the blaze 
of sunlight being reflected, a heap of glittering treasure 
was exposed to their view, such as the pirate even in 
his wildest imagining had scarcely conceived. From 
the nature of the treasure, it had evidently been 
placed there by human agency. There were chests 
filled to the brim with gold and silver coin, ingots of 
gold and bars of silver; there were heaps of plate, 
urns, and salvers, and every ornament used on the 
tables of the rich. Churches, too, had been robbed, 
and sacrilege committed : for there were crucifixes of 
silver, ornamented with precious stones, chalices, and 
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other utensils used in administering the holy sacra- 
ments ; there were caskets, also, of the most valuable 
jewels, diamonds and pearls, and sapphires and rubies, 
heaped together in wild profusion; indeed, palaces 
and churches, and rich argosies, had been ransacked 
to increase the store of wealth, which, after all the 
blood which must have been spilt to gain it, there lay 
utterly useless to man. 

The pirate for some time stood silent with amaze- 
ment, though his companion, valuing little what she 
saw, regarded it with comparative indiflFerence. 

" Here is an abundance of that for which you would 
peril life and happiness," she said ; '^ more than enough 
to fill your ship and to satisfy the most greedy desires 
of your companions." 

^^It is the wealth of a kingdom," exclaimed the 
pirate. " Tara, we will bear it hence, and you shall be 
my queen. The * Serpent ' will carry all that is here, 
or if not, we will send her back to bring it, for unless 
some one betray the existence of the treasure, no 
person is likely to discover it. We will now carry to 
the canoe some of these caskets of precious jewels to 
secure some portion of it in case of accident. They 
are the most valuable, and might alone satisfy the am- 
bition of many men." 

" I will help you," said Tara ; " but, ah ! What is 

H 2 
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that ? Fly — fly, while there is time. Come this way ; 
not a moment is to be lost, or we perish." 

She grasped his arm, and as she led him towards 
the way they" had come, she pointed to the lofty rooi^. 
down which a dark shadow was seen gliding. 

"See," she continued, "the Spirit of Darkness is 
taking possession of the domain, and if we hurry not 
from it while there is light we may be unable to find 
our way, and may be cast down some of the yawning 
precipices which surround us. Leave those baubles ; 
what are they compared to life ?" 

The pirate comprehended at once the danger, and 
cursed his thoughtlessness in not bringing torches, but 
there was no help for it. He had, however, secured 
two caskets, and with those in his grasp he followed 
his guide. Slowly and surely the shadows descended 
from the roof, and what an instant before was bright 
and glittering now assumed a dark and horrid gloom, 
nor could any of the figures or columns be longer dis- 
tinguished where it fell. With hurried steps they 
rushed towards the entrance of the gallery, for once in 
the canoe they thought that they should be com- 
paratively secure, and the light still shone along the 
ground and some way up the sides. Yet every instant . 
their danger increased. Downward the darkness 
descended, like some shapeless monster crawling from 
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the roof, or as a thick mist covers the landscape ; but 
this looked hke something palpable and opaque, as if 
it would at last crush the adventurers with its weight 
The Indian maiden trembled not, nor was dismayed. 
He on whom she had set her affections, for whom she 
had encountered the peril, was with her, and at the 
worst she could but die with him. Of his crimes she 
thought not ; together they might wander over the 
pleasant hunting-grounds of the departed, and they 
should be happy. The pirate, who had faced the 
raging battle, the howling tempest, and death in a 
hundred different forms, was the one who felt most ah 
undefined dread of the doom which he foresaw might 
be theirs. It was not so much fear for himself as 
grief for the fate of her whom he had induced to 
undertake the adventure ; and he would a thousand 
times rather have been on the deck of his ship en- 
gaged in the hottest fight than where he then was. 
Such thoughts rushed through his mind as they ad- 
vanced. Lower and lower descended the shade. At 
last the floor was alone illumined, when with a cry of 
joy from the lips of Tara, they beheld the steps lead- 
ing to the canoe. As they had a considerable way to 
descend, they again emerged into the bright atmo- 
sphere. Tara quickly took her seat with the precious 
caskets, and the pirate seized the oars and pushed out 
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into the centre of the main cavern. Their dangers 
were, however, far from over. An extraordinary 
change had taken place, and instead of being in a 
palace of brightness and glory they were now in a 
temple of gloom and horror ; the very monsters and 
shapes which had before appeared harmless and 
grotesque, now assuming the most terrific and fright* 
ful forms, as if about to spring from their recesses 
and to destroy those who might venture near thenu 
The pirate urged on the canoe with all his might 
through the water, steered by the unerring hand of 
the Indian girl ; but even his heart almost failed him 
as he looked over the side, and thought he could see 
fierce monsters swimming round them in the dark 
liquid which supported them. Murmuring sounds 
also assailed their ears with unearthly shrieks and 
wails, and the very atmosphere they breathed seemed 
foul and oppressive. Down, down came the mighty 
mass of darkness. In that also, as the pirate gazed 
upwards, he could perceive, floating slowly above 
them, hideous shapes, just distinguishable by thear 
blacker hue. Every instant he expected to feel their 
cold slimy bodies gliding by him, and as the darkness 
reached him he bent down his head to escape even for 
another instant the coming horror. Down, down it 
came at last, sensibly and palpably ; it reached their 
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shoulders, it descended to the sides of the canoe, it 
covered the water, and the pirate felt that the most 
terrible of deaths awaited himself and his companion 
— to wander about while strength lasted in the intri- 
cate mazes of that vast cavern, and then to starve 
with wealth uncounted piled up near them. The 
occurrences of his past life rushed over his mind. 
" This is the punishment for my crimes," he muttered, 
but his proud heart refused to repent Even thought, 
however, was quickly banished by what next oc- 
curred. 

To add to the horror of the moment, there came 
forth from every gallery and recess a loud rushing 
noise with unearthly shrieks, and cries, and groans, 
and the hitherto calm water became violently agitated, 
breaking over the sides of the canoe, which, with 
frightful violence, was turned round and round as if 
about to be swallowed up in a whirlpool. Even the 
Indian girl showed her terror by the slight shriek 
which escaped her, and the daring pirate held his 
breath. The agitation of the water, and the whirling 
motion of the canoe, continued for some time, and 
then as suddenly as it had commenced the turmoil 
ceased ; but what had once occurred might, they felt, 
happen again, and the Cimmerian darkness in which they 
were plunged was still more dreadful. At length the 
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pirate relaxed the exertions he had made to preTent 
the canoe from upsetting, and gave way to despedr. 
There sat those two human beings in a frail bark 
amid the black yoid, surrounded by unknown dangers. 
The pirate was aroused suddenly by the voice of the 
Indian girl. 

" Row on, row on," she exclaimed, in a tone eager 
yet suppressed with awe; "I see a glimmering star 
ahead of the canoe — it may serve to guide us to 
safety." 

Her voice recalled the pirate to himself, and 
ashamed of his weakness, with renewed vigour he 
plied his oar, yet he was still as if struck with blind- 
ness, for his less clear vision could perceive nothing 
but darkness around. With intense eagerness he 
looked out to catch sight, if possible, of the light of 
which she spoke, for he thought that perhaps her 
senses might have deceived her. Indeed, he expected 
every instant to find the canoe striking against the 
sides of the cavern, or that they had gone up one of 
the many galleries he had before perceived ; but still 
on, on they rowed without interruption. At last he 
became sensible, from the peculiar movement of the 
canoe, that she was carried on by a current, and by 
trying with his paddle, he felt further convinced of the 
fact. After straining his eyes, too, for some time 
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longer, he perceived the star of which Tara spoke, 
close down, it seemed, to the water, and yet pale and 
faint* On still they went, but yet it did not appear 
to increase in size, or rather it increased so slowly, 
that nearly an hour elapsed before any difference was 
perceptible. It did, however, increase, and by the 
time another hour had passed away it had more than 
doubled in size and brightness. Weary as the ad- 
venturers became, they, after some time, began to 
recover more the usual tone of their feelings, and to 
exchange observations, but they were still incapable of 
anything like conversation. Thus the day, or rather 
what appeared to them the darkest nightj wore on ; 
hour, it seemed, after hour^ passed away, and the 
light grew larger and larger, and brighter and 
brighter. What appeared to them most strange 
was, that they should not long before have reached the 
entrance. 

"Surely by this time we should once more have 
emerged into the open light of day," said Tara ; " we 
hi^ve already been a far longer time on our return 
than we were coming, and are still at a great dis- 
tance." 

" We were then in the bright light, and had hope 
before us," observed Heman ; " we are now in dark- 
ness, and shall feel grateful if we escape with our lives." 

H 3 
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He spoke without rememberiDg the casketB of 
jewels. 

^ But my weary arms and fidliug strength tell me 
that the day is wearing on and the evening approacdi- 
ing," replied Tara ; *^ depend upon it night is not tar 
distant" 

*^ True, love, you must be right," said the pirate, 
^* we have had a current with us, and the water when 
we came was apparently still. This cavern must C(Hn- 
municate with some inland river or lake." 

^' I know of every lake and stream far and wide," 
replied Tara ; ^^ there are none near here which are 
likely to fall into the cavern." 

^' I cannot account for it, but that there is a current 
I am certain, for I heard it rippling against the mdes 
of the cavern," observed Heman. " When we get 
back into tlie gulf we shall be able to discover the 
truth." 

" Ah 1" exclaimed Tara, " but perhaps the mighty 
spirit of the tempest may have become angry at our 
long delay, and may prohibit our departure. We 
have many dangers yet to encounter." 

" I fear them not, dearest, for myself, yet I grieve 
to have brought you to encounter them," answered 
Heman ; " but having escaped so many already we 
may surmount the remainder." 
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While they were speaking, the star had been in- 
creasing more rapidly than before, and even a light 
was perceptible throughout the cavern, though not 
sufficiently strong to enable them to distinguish objects 
It was rather that the darkness was less black and 
palpable than it had been. This change, slight as it 
was, gave them renewed spirits and strength, and 
Heman plied his oar with greater vigour. The star 
had now grown to the size of the moon, and went on 
increasing ; so did also the darkness decrease, and a 
light, such as exists even in the most clouded nights, 
appeared. This slowly grew stronger and stronger, 
till the water on which the canoe floated was seen 
moving, and a faint gleam of light played over it, 
palely glittering on the bubbles caused by her rapid 
progress through it, and the drops which fell from 
the blade of the pirate's oar. Gradually the light 
increased so much that the sides of the cavern came 
forth to sight from the shade which enshrouded them ; 
but how changed they appeared to the eyes of the 
^venturers ! Instead of being covered with huge 
fantastic shapes, and perforated with long galleries, 
although here and there small glittering stalactites 
appeared, they were generally of smooth black rock, 
carved, apparently, by the hand of man, if it were 
possible to believe that man could have performed 
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80 gigantic a work. The width, also, was far narrower 
than before, though still probably the diannel was 
some two hundred feet across. More and more the 
light came on, till the roof was also visiUe, when it 
was seen to be of the form of a regular arch, and to 
be composed of solid masonry of stones of vast sice. 
Heman had before been awe-struck with the mag- 
nificence of the entrance of the cavern as it had ap- 
peared at first ; he was now surprised and bewildered, 
as much by the gigantic works with which he found 
himself surrounded, as by the wonderful changes which 
had taken place. 

''This must be the work of enchantment,'* be 
muttered, ''and witches have greater power than I 
thought, or else it is all a dream, the phantom of my 
senses. I cannot comprehend it." 

The bright light of day now cheered their spirits, 
increasing as they advanced every instant, till, with 
a cry of joy, Tara exclaimed, that she could perceive 
the entrance of the cavern, with the blue sea and sky 
beyond. Still the distance was very great, and ta 
their greater wonder they perceived a bright glow 
descending over the semicircular space of sky befora 
them, till a blaze, like that of the sun himself, burst 
on their dazzled sights, lighting up the mighty tunnel 
far in the distance behind them. This circumstance 
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added still more to their perplexity, for that it was 
really the sun they eoiild Dot believe. 

At length they emerged into a wild sea-worn cavern 
of prodigious extent, the roof and sides composed, it 
seemed, of black marble, rugged and broken in the 
extreme. As they looked back they could perceive 
a well-defined arch of masonry, forming the entrance 
to the tunnel from whence they had emerged. It was 
impossible to believe that the cavern was the same by 
which they had entered, for whereas that was glitter- 
ing with stalactites and full of light and brilliancy, this, 
forming a perfect contrast, was on every side of the 
blackest jet. The fresh air from the ocean came 
gently into it, and the water rose and fell in glassy 
undulations as it agitated from witiiout and splashed 
against the sides. Almost breathless with eagerness 
and amazement, Hernan urged the light canoe swiftly 
onward. The entrance to the cavern was passed, and 
a new scene broke on their sight. The broad blue sea 
was before them, glittering in the sunshine, the rich 
sky glowing with a golden hue. On either hand, 
headland and promontory appeared covered with the 
graceful palm, the plantain and the cocoa nut, and other 
trees of tropical growth, while among them in the 
distance were smiling villages and detached cottages ; 
and on the shores of the sandy bays were many fishing 
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canoes, drawn up ready tor laonching. It was, in 
truth, a bright and beautiful spectacle, but unlike any 
view on the shores of the Gulf of Dolce. 

** It must be ; it b the Western Ocean, the mighty 
Pacific,*' exclaimed the pirate, ^and we have ocxne 
completely under the Isthmus of Panama.** 

^^ There can be no longer any doubt of it," replied 
Tara. *^ That cavern is called the Devil's Cave, and 
it is said that it is at night haunted by evil spirits ; 
and now, as I gaze on those shores, I recognize many 
spots I know welL Look there, too, the sun himself 
is sinking into the ocean, a stronger proof that we are 
looking towards the west" 

" It is, indeed, very wonderful ; and for your sake, 
my Tara, I rejoice that we have escaped so many 
dangers," said Heman. "We must now devise the 
best means of returning, for my men will be impatient 
if they do not hear of me/' 

"We will row towards yon village to the north," 
replied the Indian girl ; " the people are faithful 
subjects of my father, and will gladly receive us. 
To-morrow we will commence our journey towards 
the east. We will not, however, venture again through 
the cavern." 

The pirate agreed to her proposal, and towards the 
shore, therefore, they steered their course. They were 
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received there with the warmest expressions of aflFection 
by the people, who were devotedly attached to their 
Cacique Omru, the father of Tara. 

The following morning, accompanied by half the 
population of the village, they were on their way to 
the capital of Omru, which lay directly in their route. 
They had wisely forborne to mention their adventures 
to the people, and thus it was generally believed that 
they had come overland by a different route ; nor was 
any one made acquainted with the existence of the 
cavern of Panama and its many wonders. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

CONTINUATION OF BUBBLE'S ROMANCE. — THE SAGE's 
TALE. — THE UNWELCOME STRANGERS. — THE TREA- 
SURE GAINED. 

THE sage's TAL£. 

Tara sat at the feet of her father, the Cacique Omru, 
and recounted her adventures m the magic cavern. 
On one side of him stood the pirate Heman, — on the 
other, an aged man with a grave countenance and a 
white heard. 

"Now listen," said the old man. "In the early 
ages of the world this country was inhabited by men of 
mighty stature, who came in a floating house from the 
distant regions of the setting sun. They were six 
times as high as any men of the present day, and tea .. 
times as strong, and twelve times as wise in worldly, 
wisdom ; but they prided themselves on their stature, 
and their strength, and their wisdom, and despised the 
immortal powers which made them, so they dwindled 
away in size, their strength departed, and their wisdom 
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became folly, and tbey perished from the face of the 
earth. Ere they yet had become foolish they built 
mighty cities, vast palaces, and gorgeous temples ; but 
the temples were dedicated to the spirits of darkness 
and not to the spirit of light, their palaces were the 
abodes of luxury and dissipation, and their cities of 
crime and disorder. When they perished their cities 
too were destroyed, and most of the mighty works they 
had created crumbled to decay. Some few still remain 
as monuments of their pride and fall ; and the hunter 
carried away by the chase, ofttimes comes suddenly 
among them, and wonders what manner of men could 
have piled up those huge blocks of hewn stone. 

" Their name and their language are unknown, but 
that they had learning far above the learning of the 
men of the present day, and that they could read the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, and that they were 
deeply versed in the mysteries of the universe, there is 
no doubt. They still held communication with the 
lands from whence they came, and brought thence 
precious stones and fine cloths and spices, and valuables 
of all sorts, to add to the beauty of their buildings, 
the richness of their clothing, or the luxury of their 
living. At length their science informed them that 
there were regions towards the rising of the sun of 
great wealth, inhabited by people small in stature, yet 
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of power equal to their own, so they longed to go and 
take possession of their wealth, and to destroy the 
people, lest they should grow more powerful than 
themselves, and come and humble them. However, 
this narrow portion of land intervened to separate the 
ocean of the setting sun from the ocean of the rising 
sun, and they were unable to build ships, such as those 
in which they had come, nor did they know how to 
convey them from one ocean to the other. At first 
they thought of making a road over the land, but the 
ships broke to pieces in the attempt ; they next thought 
of cutting a channel from one sea to the other, but 
mountains and other impediments were in their way. 
At last, while their chiefs and wise men were consult- 
ing on the subject, a fisherman who was out on the sea 
in search of some of the monsters which then existed, 
discovered a vast cavern in a black rock, horrid and 
dreadful to the sight. He at once believed that it was 
a fit temple to dedicate to the powers of darkness, 
whom he worshipped ; and when he came home, and 
gave the account of what he had discovered, the neigh- 
bouring people flocked thither in numbers, and it has 
ever since been called the Devil's Cave. Among 

others, went some of the chiefs and wise men, and 
when they saw the vast hollow in the rock, and that it 
reached far under the land, they thought that, by 
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means of the art in which they excelled, it might be 

made to penetrate completely through the isthmus. 

So they called all their cunning workmen together, 

and they began the mighty undertaking. They blocked 

up the entrance of the Devil's Cavern down to the 

bottom of the sea, and having emptied it of water, they 

hewed a vast tunnel through the earth, which they 

arched with huge blocks of stone, such as no workmen 

of the present day could form. 

" For two years they laboured at the work, and 

triumphed in their pride at its success. In another 
year they believed that they should open their tunnel 

on to the eastern ocean, when, on a sudden, a loud 
roaring noise was heard ; the rock before them gave 
way, a fierce tempest swept along the tunnel, the 
waters of the ocean rushed through, and carried them, 
and their tools, and the stones they had collected, far 
out into the western sea. It was a punishment for 
their impiety ; for they had attempted to penetrate 
into the great Temple of the Sun, made at the com- 
mepcement of the world by no mortal hands. 

" For ages that temple was never visited, till it was 
discovered by our fathers in the days of their glory. 
la those days they used to resort thither to worship ; 
but when the white men came from the east and 
carried them off captive, and destroyed their palaces 
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and their temples, they forgot that mighty temple, 
and the very knowledge of its existence faded awaj 
from the memories of most men. A few only of tb& 
wise men knew of it, and it was recorded in their 
prophecies, that it should once again be discovered 
and once again lost ; but that on the tliird discovery a 
new era of glory for this land should commence, and 
that the country should become covered with houses 
and fields, and that many people and large ships should 
come from the east, and should pass through it, and 
should carry their wealth even to the far west, and 
that there should be much traversing to and fro, and 
no longer poverty and misery in the land. The second 
discovery you have made ; ages, perchance, may yet 
pass away before it is a third time discovered, for it 
would be ruin and destruction to us and to our children, 
if we were to show it to the white men, the cruel 
Spaniards ; for they would come and carry us away 
captive to work for them, to build their cities and 
houses, to cultivate their fields, and to clear out this 
very tunnel. No, let us be wise, — let us say nothing 
about it, and we may be safe." 

" You ai'e right, my aged friend," observed Heman. 
" For my part I will say nothing about it, provided I 
can secure the treasure I beheld in the cavern. 
Nothing shall prevent my visiting the spot again." 
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**If you run the risk, you must take the con- 
sequences, my son," replied the sage. " The Cavern 
of the Sun has often been visited, and may be so again. 
It was the resort of some of your countrymen, who 
came hither to avenge our wrongs on the Spaniards, 
and to collect wealth for themselves, and this treasure 
was a large portion of their booty which they were 
unable to carry oflF. You are welcome to it, for to us 
it is of no value. Of gold and silver we have abun- 
dance, if we chose to collect it, and jewels cannot give 
us food, or houses, or clothing. Take, then, the 
treasure and share it with your companions, and depart 
in peace to your own land." 

*'I will do as you desire," answered Hernan. 
" And now, cacique, I have another favour to ask. I 
love your daughter, and I would take her with me as 
my wife — a treasure I prize far more than the glitter- 
ing heaps now in the cavern." 

The cacique on hearing these words, turned his 
glance on his daughter. 

" How is this, Tara ?" he said. " Have you be- 
stowed your heart on this stranger ? Speak, girl. If 
you love him, I will not thwart your wishes." 

The Indian maiden looked at her parent, and then 
at Hernan. 

" My love for you, my father, is deep and old, and 
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for your sake I am ready to die ; that which I feel for 
this stranger is new, and such as I cannot find words 
to tell, but the new conquers the old. If you forbid 
me not, I go where my heart leads me :" saying this; 
she rose, and put her hand in that of Heman. 
Thus the pirate won his bride. 

THE UNWELCOBIE STRANGERS. 

The pirate Heman stood on the rock overlooking 
the bay, and Tara was by his side. The schooner lay 
in the centre of the harbour. Her yards were across, 
her sails were bent, and she was ready for sea. It was 
towards evening, the rocks and lofty hills on the west 
already cast their shadows -over the water. Not a 
cloud dimmed the bright blue sky, and a light air, 
which came up the gulf from the sea, just rippled its 
surface with miniature waves, which fell with a gentle 
murmur on the shore. 

" It is our last evening, my Tara, in your native 
land," said the pirate ; " to-morrow we will secure the 
treasure, and sail from hence to a country where your 
beauty will be prized, and where our riches will 
purchase lands, and titles, and all that man can 
desire. A glorious future, my loved one, is in store 
for us." 

" I care not for titles or wealth, or aught else, so 
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ihat I am with you," replied Tara. " I would wil- 
lingly baye passed my days here, with you by my side 
— but, ah ! what are those three white dots we see in 
the far distance, towards the entrance of the gulf?" 

The pirate looked attentively in the direction towards 
which she pointed. 

" They are the sails of three ships, as I live !" he 
exclaimed; ''and large ones, too, or I am mistaken. 
Thqr may be friends, but we have few such, and my 
heart misgives me that they are enemies. Well, for- 
tunately, we are ready for sea, and prepared to meet 
them, should they prove such ; though three to one are 
fearful odds. Tara, we have no time to lose ; we must 
at once on board, and get ready to receive them either 
as friends or foes. Our boat waits for us at the foot 
of the clifis. I would leave you on shore, love, but we 
may be able to secure the treasure during the night, 
and pass these strangers in the dark, when the wind 
towards the morning comes oflF the land — ^at all events, 
we do not wish them to share the treasure." 

He spoke as they were descending the cliflF to the 
boat. A few minutes served to carry them to the 
side of the vessel, where loud cheers from the crew 
greeted their arrival. 

"Welcome to our brave captain and his Indian 
bride," shouted the pirates. "He was bold before. 
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he will be bolder] still, now he has a wife to fight far. 
He has come to lead us on to victory and to wealth. 
Huzza — huzza — huzza !" 

Louder and louder grew the cheers as they reached 
the deck, and the men pressed eagerly forward to 
catch a glance of the lovely countenance of their 
chiefs young wife. He had long commanded them, 
and though stained by many a crime, he had gained 
their respect by his bravery and success, their love 
by his firmness and kindness. They were rough and 
ignorant, he was refined and educated, and he 
brought all his talents and sagacity into play to 
govern them. So well did he contrive to bend their 
wild spirits to his will, that they became virtually his 
slaves, and yet all the time they did not feel his yoke 
upon their necks. 

" Thanks, my brave fellows," he exclaimed ; " I 
know your love, and will try to merit it. And now 
I must tell you, that just as I left the shore I saw 
three ships coming up the gulf; as the breeze is fail- 
ing, they may not be ofi* here till to-morrow morning ; 
and, if they are, as I suspect, enemies, we must fi^t 
them, or manage to pass by them out to sea, without 
their perceiving us. However, in the mean time, I 
have an enterprise to which to lead you, which, if 
successful, will enrich us all. There is danger to 
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be encountered, but from that I know none of you will 
shrink/* 

" What is it, captain ? "We are ready to follow 
wherever you lead," exclaimed a hundred voices. 

" I felt sure you would," answered Heman ; and 
he gave an account of his adventures in the cavern, 
and explained briefly to them his intentions regarding 
the removal of the treasure, which afibrded great 
satisfaction to his crew. 

Having sent an officer on shore to watch the move- 
ments of the strangers, the captain set every one on 
board to work, to prepare the ship for action. It 
was a busy scene, such as Tara had never before 
witnessed. Some were employed in getting up 
powder and shot ; some in sharpening cutlasses, 
and cleaning pistols and muskets ; others loaded and 
ran out the guns ; some, again, got the boats ready, 
or unmoored the ship. Meantime, the pirate officer, 
who had been sent on shore, climbed to the summit 
of the clifi*, where he could watch the approach of the 
tlfrfee strange sail. They came steadily, though 
slowly, up the centre of the gulf, and at last he was 
able to make them out to be three large ships, and 
from the cut of their sails, and their general appear- 
ance, he felt persuaded that they were Spanish men- 
of-war. The wind, however, failing them, they were 
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compelled to anchor, when, the shades of night 
shutting them out from view, he hurried down to 
carry his information on board. 

" The news was received by the pirates without any 
feeling of dismay. They had so frequently and success- 
fully encountered forces far superior to themselves, 
that, trusting to the talent of their leader, not a man 
had any doubt of the result on this occasion. Their 
greatest danger lay in being attacked during the night 
by the enemy's boats; for, with a good breeze, in 
their light, easily-manoeuvred craft, they had little 
fear of being able to scrape by the three ships without 
much damage. 

" Now, my men," exclaimed the captain, " the 
time has arrived to commence our enterprise, and in 
a few hours we shall have gold sufficient to make 
every one of us wealthy men for life." 

At these words, the crew cheered, the anchor was 
got up, the boats were sent ahead, and the schooner 
began slowly to move out towards the entrance of the 
cavern. 

THE TREASURE GAINED. 

There was no moon in the sky, neither did the 
stars shine forth to guide the pirates in their course, 
for a dense mist hung like a funeral pall over sea 
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and land, and Hernan's superior skill and knowledge 
could alone have enabled them to venture on quitting 
their anchorage. No light could be made use of 
lest the Spaniards should see it, and none but sea- 
men's eyes, long accustomeil to work in darkness, 
could have perceived any object teyond the length 
of a man's arm. The sturdy crew, however, went 
about their duty as if it was broad daylight, and the 
men in the boats gave all their strength to towing 
out the vessel. Hernan's intention was to take the 
schooner to the mouth of the cavern, then to go up 
in the boats to bring down the much-coveted treasure, 
and as soon as it was on board to make sail and to 
endeavour to pass by the Spaniards without observa- 
tion. He laughed at the idea of their rage and dis- 
appointment when they found that he and his followers 
had completely eluded them. 

It is extraordinary what discipline had been intro- 
dueed among those rude men, and how readily they 
obeyed orders when they felt that obedience was 
necessary for the common good. Not a sound, con- 
sequently, was heard along the busy decks, except 
the low voices of the ofiBcers as they issued the 
requisite orders, and the gentle splash of the muffled 
oars as they dipped into the water. Hernan stood 

near the helmsman to direct him how to steer, and 

I 2 
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by his side was his faithful Tara, who never for a 
tnoment left this post To her all was strange, new, 
and wonderful ; she was not afraid, because he was 
with her, but she saw ample cause for alarm in the 
fierce looks of the men, their coarse voices, and 
strange language, though they were prepared to treat 
with due respect their captain's bride. The progress 
of the vessel was very slow, for not a breath of air 
was blowing from any quarter to fill her canvas, and 
the process of toeing is very tedious — indeed, the 
risk of approaching that rocky shore under sail would 
have been very great, and even now there was some 
danger, though the lead was kept going from the 
headmost boat to give them warning in time of any 
sunken rock, or sand-bank in their course. Look- 
outs, also, were stationed in every part of the vessel 
to watch for the approach of the enemy, should they 
have been enabled by any partial breeze to draw 
nearer to them. 

The Indian girl watched all the proceedings in 
silence; but the manner in which the vessel was 
guided in her course astonished her most. 

" How is it," at length she asked, " that you know 
in what direction to steer your ship towards the 
cavern, when that is far hid from your sight ?" 

" By this instrument— the mariner's faithful fnend," 
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he answered, showing her the binnacle, in which a 
burning light shed its rays on a compass ; '^ the 
helmsman's eye is now intently fixed on it. One line 
always points to the north, the opposite to the south, 
and others to the rising and setting of the sun. 
Whatever way the vessel turns, so turns that point. 
Thus, when it was daylight, I marked well how the 
mouth of the cavern bore from hence by the compass, 
just midway between the north and where the sun sets ; 
and thus I know even in the darkest nights, by follow- 
ing the same line, that I shall reach the spot at which 
I aim. It is a wonderful invention, but there is 
nothing in it of magic, as you may perchance suppose ; 
and before our voyage is over I shall have to show 
you many other things which will not the less surprise 
you." 

*' It is a world full of wonders," said the Indian girl, 
musing. " I feel that our very existence is wonderful. 
Tell me, Heman, how soon can we hope to reach 
the beautiful land you speak of where you were 
born r 

"Many days, perhaps several moons, must pass 
away before we reach it," replied her husband. 

" What ! is the sea of so great an extent as that 
would signify ?" she observed. " I wonder how men are 
found bold enough to venture on its trackless wilds." 
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" The thirst for wealth lures us on, ray Tara — the 
restless spirit of adventure. The sea is the safeguard 
of our country ; were it not for that, the fierce men 
who now seek on it an outlet for their unruly spirits 
would create disturbances and rebellions at home. It 
was fortunate for my country and myself that I had 
the ocean as my resource, or I should have proved a 
troublesome subject to my king." 

Thus the pirate and his bride conversed as the vessel 
glided forward on her perilous expedition. 

It must be understood that the schooner's course 
lay from one side of the gulf, the north shore, to its 
head or westernmost point, and thus that she was 
almost crossing the bows of the Spanish ships, if they 
remained where they had been seen at sunset. While 
the captain's attention was engaged in watching the 
course of the vessel, Tara's gaze was turned anxiously 
towards the east, where her eyes had been attracted 
by seeing what she took to be bright sparks, like fire- 
flies, playing in the air. She pointed them out to 
Heman, but iiis vision was not so acute as hers, 
and he thought she had been mistaken, for he 
observed nothing, and the circumstance was dis- 
regarded. For full an hour the pirates persevered in 
towing the vessel, for although in their boats they 
might have reached the mouth of the cavern in little 
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more than half that time, yet Hernan was unwilling 
to leave the vessel in the presence of an enemy, 
without the whole strength of his crew on board, so 
long as would have been required to get the treasure 
and return. He thought, too, that a light breeze 
might possibly spring up and enable them to get up to 
the cavern under sail, which, notwithstanding the 
danger, was preferable to the slow mode of progress 
they were compelled to employ. 

Every one on board was eager to feast their eyes on 
the promised treasure, and thus were doubly anxious 
to spread their canvas to the wind. As the oflScers 
and men walked the deck, they spread the wet palms 
of their hands to every point of the compass to discover 
if one felt colder than another, but no difference for a 
long time was perceptible. At last a faint breeze, so 
slight that by no other means could it have been 
discovered, came over the land from the north ; the 
topsails were let fall, the foresail was hauled out, and 
the mainsail hoisted, and the vessel slipped more easily 
than before through the water. The wind, however, 
soon died away; but after a little time it returned 
with greater force than before, and gaining farther 
strength, the boats were called on board, with the 
exception of one, which proceeded a-head, to sound 
and give warning of danger. 
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It was a time of breathless interest, for the risk was 
great. Every man was at his post, ready to clew up 
the sails and bring the vessel, if necessary, to an 
anchor. Each instant they expected to reach their 
destination. Heman now went to the fore part of the 
vessel, to watch for the lofty clifis by the side of the 
cavern, if perchance they were to be distinguished 
through the gloom. Notwithstanding the darkness, at 
length he beheld them rising like a black wall to the 
sky, and appearing ready, from their vast height, to 
fall forward and overwhelm the vessel. The cliffs 
were not so near as they seemed ; the helm was kept 
up, and the schooner, doubling the headland, stood 
across into the very centre of the cavern's mouth. In 
a minute the sails were furled, and the anchor was let 
go, though the length of the cable which was required 
showed the great depth of the water. There lay the 
vessel under that mighty arch of rock, on one side the 
comparatively clear expanse of sky and sea, on the 
other a mass of impenetrable darkness — the veil which 
shrouded the longed-for treasures. Dispositions were 
now rapidly made for the expedition. Three boats, 
with trusty crews, were to go. Heman took the 
command in one, with two of his officers in the others. 
The men were all armed and provided with torches. 
The vessel was left under charge of the first-lieutenant. 
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guns were loaded and run out, and her men 

for action, or any emergency. Hernan would 

ft Tara on board, but she insisted on accom- 

05 him, and sharing all the dangers to which she 

od he would be exposed, either supernatural or 

oeing of mortal mould. She therefore sat by his 

as he steered the leading boat. Even the boldest 

ae pirates entered on the expedition with awe and 

.bt, and would have rather, by a hundred times, en- 

;ed the three Spanish ships at once, or gone through 

iy other work, however hazardous, to which they were 

Customed in the light of day. But they were not 

lie men to flinch when their captain set them an 

^^Lample. Hernan had had a compass placed in his 

boat, by which he hoped to find his way up the wider 

part of the cavern ; but they had proceeded only a 

^ short distance when he found that it varied so rapidly, 

by some attractive influences in the cavern, that it 
could not be depended on, and he was reluctantly 
compelled to order a torch to be lighted, though he 
was afraid, by so doing, of alarming his people by the 
dreadful shapes with which he knew they were sur- 
rounded, and which he expected, as soon as the light 
blazed up, to behold as if starting forth into life. 
There was, however, no help for it, as it would be 
impossible otherwise to find their way. A light was 

I 3 
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struck, and in an instant a blazing torch iHnminated 
the ^oom. If in the gl(xious light of the rising son 
the figores had appeared horridly {uitasdc, doaUy 
dreadful did they now seem in the flickering, uncertain 
glare of the torcL A cry of temn* escaped even the 
stout hearts of tlie pirates as they looked up and 
beheld (Erectly above their heads, and frowning down 
on diem as if in anger at their intrusion, the mcmster 
of the cavern, die mighty figure of the God of the 
Tempest, and in the further distance shapes of all 
forms and sizes just emerging from the gloom. Even 
Tara, who had seen them before, shrunk closer to the 
side of Heman for protection. He also, as he gazed 
at them, could scarcely persuade himself that they 
were not moving, as the glare of the torch played over 
them. The head of the giant idol seemed to bend 
forward, his eyes rolled, and his vast arm shook ; the 
serpents which lay in coils at his feet lifted up their 
heads, and appeared as if about to dart forward ; the 
lions and tigers and other wild beasts seemed crouch- 
ing down to spring on their prey, while every tower and 
minaret, every palace and church spire, castle wall or 
street of city, seemed to be glowing in the light of a 
distant conflagration. 

Every feature of the wondrous scene was too flicker- 
ing and uncertain to appear real, and each man, as he 
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gazed, believed himself to be the victim of a delusion. 
The light did not penetrate as did that of the sun into 
the inner recesses of the cavern ; indeed it was with 
difficulty that Heman could count the entrance to 
each gallery so as to reckon their distance from the 
one which contained the treasure. The glare, how- 
ever, reached as far as the schooner, which was dis- 
cerned at the mouth of the cavern floating calmly on 
the dark water, the light just tinging her sides and her 
taper masts and spars, and showing the broad arch of 
the cavern overhead. As they beheld these strange 
sights, the pirates were about to pull back to the ship. 
It was some time, indeed, before they recovered from 
their astonishment and terror. Most of them believed 
it to be the work of enchantment, and expected every 
instant to find themselves in the grasp of the monster 
idol, or attacked by some of the ferocious beasts they 
saw in the distance. At last they were aroused to 
exertion by the voice of their commander. 

" What is it you are afraid of, my men?" he asked, 
in an encouraging tone. " Do you think that the 
blocks of stone you see around can be endued with life 
to injure us? I tell you I have passed them safely 
before, and if you prove brave fellows, worthy of your 
former selves, as I have known you, we shall again 
pass them safely laden with wealth. If we go back 
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now, like dogs with their tails between their legs, we 
shall lose our prize altogether, and have every chance 
of falling into the tender hands of the Spaniards, who; 
let me tell you, will run us up like hounds to their 
yard-arms without mercy." 

This speech had the desired effect. The men 
cheered) and vowed that they were ready to face a 
whole legion of devils, with Heman at their head. 
As their voices rose together, the roof and sides of 
the cavern echoed with the sound, which reverberated 
into every gallery and recess, till each strange monster 
seemed endued with the power of speech as well as 
with life, and to have joined their voices in one wild 
concert. The noise rose and fell as it was carried 
along, often varying in sound ; and shrieks, and cries, 
and groans, and shouts of mocking laughter burst 
forth, and were heard proceeding from the furthest 
recesses of the cavern. 

The men now looked more aghast than before at 
each other, and again Hernan had to exert his utmost 
influence over them to induce them to proceed. Some^ 
indeed, seemed inclined to mutiny, and whispered 
among themselves that their captain's Indian bride 
had bewitched him, and would probably lead them all 
to destruction, and even proposed seizing her and 
throwing her overboard to preserve themselves. If 
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tbeir captain beard these niutterings, he did not 
notice them at the time, but he marked the traitor 
for a future day. So great, however, was his influence 
oyer the greater number from his uniform success, 
that notwithstanding their fears of the consequences, 
they continued to obey his orders, and once more bent 
stoutly to their oars. He encouraged them by laugh- 
ing at their fears, by cheering them on, by describing 
the rich prize before them. As he spoke, his voice 
echoed along the galleries, and at length the men 
grew accustomed to the strange sounds and sights 
which had at first alarmed them. Hernan's boat took 
the lead, followed by the other two. Gallery after 
gallery was passed and counted carefully by him, but 
knowing the character of his followers, he did not 
deem it prudent to confide to any of them the secret 
of the method to find the spot where the treasure lay 
hid, and he was therefore the only person who counted 
the galleries. At length they drew near to the hundredth 
gallery, and even Heman's heart beat quick at the ex- 
pectation of becoming the possessor of so vast a store 
of wealth. The thought also occurred to him, that by 
some means or other it might after all prove deceptive. 
Such are always the feelings which present them- 
selves when some long-wished-for prize is almost with- 
in our grasp, to diminish the anticipated delight of 
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possession — a faltering footstep, an accident of the 
most trivial nature, may depriYe us of it for ever. 

The boats dashed on at their utmost speed, their 
crews even laughing at the hideous shapes which 
started forth from their concealment as they advanced. 
On they went : the eightieth gallery was passed, the 
ninetieth was gained ; — on they went : tiie hundredth 
was reached at last With a voice thick with anxiety, 
Heman ordered his men to lay in their oars and run 
the boats alongside the steps, an example followed by 
the others. More torches were now lighted, to enable 
them to avoid the numerous dark pits on either side of 
the gallery, and Tara holding one hand, he led the 
way with a torch in the other. He advanced rapidly, 
but at the same time cautiously. Tor even he, much 
more his followers, almost expected every instant to 
be attacked by a legion of demons, or the spirits of the 
dead buccaneers, who were supposed to guard the 
hidden treasures collected by them in their life- 
time. At last, so long a time had they been searching, 
that Heman began to fear that they had missed it, or 
that it had disappeared altogether. 

^Surely we were not so long before in reaching the 
treasure cavern," he observed to Tara; '^we must 
almost be at the very end of the gallery — near the 
fathomless pit of whidb you spoke/' 
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" Your eagerness deceives you," she replied ; " a 
few paces more and we shall gain the spot we seek. 
See! there is the glittering heap; possess yourselves 
of it, but be speedy, and let us begone, for something 
tells me that danger is near, though I know not its 
nature, nor whence it may come." 

While she spoke she pointed to the entrance of a 
large cavern, into which the glare of the torch pene- 
trating exhibited the eagerly-sought pile of treasure. 
As the pirates came up and beheld the tempting heap, 
they showed the most extravagant signs of joy ; — ^some 
danced and sung, others rolled themselves among the 
scattered jewels and coin, while others loaded every 
part of their persons with such of the treasure as they 
could stow away. It was some time before Heman 
could restrain them and bring them back to their 
senses, urged all the time to hurry on the work by 
Tara, who gazed with feelings of contempt and pity 
on what she considered the madness of his followers. 
He at last induced them to fill the sacks and baskets 
they had brought, and each man carrying as much as 
his strength would allow, they returned to the boats. 
Having emptied the precious contents into the bottom 
of the boats, they insisted on returning for more, 
although already somewhat heavily laden, and urged 
by Tara to retreat at once. Even Heman, who had 
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been persuaded by her of the danger they ran, was 
disobeyed, and men harried back with shoats and cries 
of joy to get more of the treasure. All their fears of 
demons, or the spirits of dead pirates, were forgotten. 
— for gold alone they thought or cared. Again the. 
cavern was reached, and every bag and basket filled ; 
but the glittering heap seemed in no way diminished. 
Staggering under the weight of their loads they re- 
turned at last, and emptied the contents into the boats, 
when even they perceived that they could hold no more. 
Indeed, by the time they had taken their seats, the 
boats were sunk almost to their gunnels in the water. 
Heman then gave the word to shove ofi^, and pulling 
into the centre of the main channel, he turned the 
head of his boat in the direction from whence they 
had come. Tara, whose fears for their safety had in- 
creased, reminded him of the whirlpool into which they 
had before got, and which, by the turns it had caused 
them to make, had sent them completely through the 
tunnel ; but he quelled her alarm, by assuring her that 
with light to guide them they could mark the side of 
the cavern, and easily keep on their right course. 
Their return was slower than their coming, for not only 
were the boats laden deeply, but the men were fatigued 
with their exertions. They were all in high spirits, 
and were laughing and joking at their former fears. 
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when just as they had performed about three-quarters 
of the distance, a loud rattling sound assailed their 
ears, echoing and reverberating throughout the vast 
cavern ; — again and again it was repeated, till it 
seemed as if a whole army was engaged in combat. 

'* It is musketry 1" exclaimed Hernan. " Give 
way, my men — give way ; depend on it the Spaniards 
have attacked the schooner." 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION OF BUBBLE'S ROMANCE.— -THE SKIRMISH IN 
THE CAVERN. — DESTRUCTION OF THE CAVERN. — ^THE 
ESCAPE. — THE PIRATE'S PUNISHMENT. 

The pirates strained at their oars till the stout ash 
sticks almost bent double with their exertions. Still 
they would not heave overboard any of their precious 
cargo, though urged to do so by Tara ; and, laden as 
they were, their progress was comparatively ' slow. 
However, there was no need to encourage them to 
exertion, for every man was eager to be engaged with 
the enemy in defence of the schooner, if, indeed, she 
was attacked. Of this they had no doubt by the time 
they reached the giant statue, when they beheld the 
bright flashes of guns illuminating the mouth of the 
cavern, and even heard the very clashing of the swords 
and the combatants — a proof that they had come to 
close quarters. On finding this, the eagerness of the 
pirates increased, and they would have shouted out in 
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their excitement; but Hernan warned them not to 
cheer, so as not to give the enemy notice of their 
approach. From musketry alone being heard, and 
the clash of steel, it was clear that the Spanish ships 
had not come up, but that the enemy had attacked the 
schooner with their boats, and Hernan recollecting 
the bright glare produced by the torches, felt con- 
vinced that this had attracted the attention of the 
Spaniards, who had thus been enabled to discover her 
position ; probably, indeed, she was herself visible to 
those on board the Spanish ships while the bright 
light was glowing behind her. As the pirates drew 
near their schooner they could hear the shouts and 
cries of the combatants, and dashing on, they were 
soon alongside, and the most daring scrambled up on 
deck to join in the fray, while the more cautious re- 
mained to hand up the treasure they had collected at 
so much risk. The sound of battle and the smell of 
powder awakened all the fierce passions which lay slum- 
bering in Heman's bosom, and with his sword drawn 
he sprang on deck, where the enemy had just gained a 
footing. Tara followed him closely, not even waiting 
for his assistance ; nor would she listen to his hurried 
entreaties and commands to go below to be out of 
danger. 

"What should I be afraid of when I am near 
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you?" she answered. "Where you are, there wiH I 
be also." 

The schooner lay with her broadside open to tbe 
mouth of the cavern, and the Spaniards had only 
ventured to attack her on the outer side and on the 
bows, which circumstance had enabled the diminished 
crew of the pirates to keep them at bay much longer 
than they would otherwise have done ; indeed, such a 
style of fighting was not at all suited to the taste of 
the Dons. It was a scene of wild confusion in which 
Heman found himself, lighted up occasionally by the 
flashes of the pistols, or as the thickly padded garments 
of the Spaniards caught fire from the wadding of the 
guns. On one side of the vessel were seen the boats 
of the enemy, eight or ten in number, some at a dis- 
tance, disabled from the shot thrown into them ; others 
still alongside, the crews of which were trying to get 
on board, and were hotly engaged in giving and re- 
ceiving thrusts from long pikes with the pirates ; while 
others, more daring, were fighting hand to hand, cling- 
ing on to the rigging or the nettings, and just withui 
the bulwarks. Those who had got thus far discovered 
the weakness of the pirate crew, and were encoiuragiag 
their countrymen to renew the attack with greater 
vigour. 

Such was the state of afiairs when Hernan with his 
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urew himself on the deck, and though fatigued 
■v heir long pull they yet felt fresh for the com- 
< , With loud shrieks and cries they rushed at the 
Ay. The tide of battle was again completely 
^d. The Spaniards who had gained the deck were 
. down without mercy ; those on the rigging, or the 
ings, were hurled into the sea or cast into the 
tts alongside ; and the boats themselves were either 
ik by the heavy shot thrown into them, or driven to 
distance by the hot fire which assailed them ; while 
le loud cheers of the pirates showed them that they 
ad little chance of success by a second attack. After 
iring a few ineflTectual shots, they were seen by the 
flashes of those which the pirates returned to collect 
together, and to steer directly down the centre of the 
Bay, in the direction where the ships were supposed 
to lay. It was extraordinary to see the effect of the 
flashes from the fire-arms, for every time one was dis- 
charged, the wild strange figures in the distant parts of 
"Hie cavern appeared as if starting forth, and again 
retiring as the light died away. Hernan's first care was 
for Tara. She was uninjured, but alarmed at the scene 
she had witnessed ; yet he had great diflSculty in per- 
suading her to retire to her cabin to take the rest she 
so much required. His next care was to secure the 
treasure which was now piled up in heaps on the deck. 
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As the pirateSy who now, for the first time, saw it by 
the light of a torch, which made the jewels and gold 
sparkle brilliantly, they, as their shipmates had done 
before them, gave way to the most extravagant signs 
of joy ; and when they heard that there was still more 
to be got from whence that came, they insisted on 
going to fetch it. Heman said all he could to dissuade 
them ; but though his orders were implidtly obeyed in 
times of danger or in action, on an occasion of this 
sort he was powerless to curb their inclinations. 

"My men," he exclaimed, "you have already 
collected as much wealth as you can possibly know 
how to spend ; and if you return for more> you will 
run into many dangers from which no bravery can save 
you. Follow my advice. Let us get under weigh at 
once, and while the Dons are in confusion and in a 
violent rage from the drubbing we gave them, let us 
slip past and put tlie mouth of the gulf between them 
and us. Once in the open sea, we can show them a 
clean pair of heels, and get safe off with our treasure. 
With that on board, we have nothing more to do with 
fighting if we can help it." 

" We have not got enough by half," shouted several 
voices ; " why should we leave so much bright gold to 
the rascally Spaniards, or to any other fellows, when 
we might with a little trouble go and get it ? The 
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gold we must and will have — so, hurra, my boys! 
wholl man the boats to go for it?" 

^^ Stay r' shouted Heman, when he found the men 
jumping into the boats, and saw that no argument 
would restrain them. ^^ By yourselves you cannot find 
the treasure, and would to a certainty lose your lives ; 
and no one shall say that I, your captain, deserted you. 
I will go with you ; but you must promise me not to 
overload the boats, and to hasten back as fast as 
possible." 

" Huzza for our brave captain !" exclaimed the crew. 
*^ He is the man to lead us on all occasions. Huzza ! 
huzza !" 

Before Heman left the schooner he entered the 
cabin. Tara lay on her couch wrapped in a deep 
slumber, occasioned by her exertions and the anxiety 
to which she had been subject. He gazed at her 
fondly. 

" I will not awake you," he muttered ; " you may 
sleep on securely in your innocence, for the great Gi>d 
whose laws I have outraged, but whom you have never 
offended, will send his guardian angels to watch over 
you and protect you. Farewell, beautiful one! I 
will return ere you awake, and you may be .spared the 
fears my absence would cause you, did you know 
of it." 
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He kissed her smooth brow. She smiled, but did 
not awake ; and he hurried from the cabin. 

Some hours passed away before Tara awoke* A 
small silver lamp burnt in the cabin, and shed its pale 
light around. She rose, in expectation of finding 
Hernanpresent. He was not there. She called on his 
name, but he did not answer. Throwing her mantle 
around her she went on deck in search of him, and 
great was her grief and alarm when she found that he 
had quitted the ship without informing her of his 
intention, and had not returned. She at once con- 
cluded that he had gone in search of further treasure, 
and she anxiously endeavoured to penetrate the gloom 
of the cavern to discover if the boats were returning ; 
but not a glimmering of light could be seen, and in 
vain did her ears listen to the sound of the oars of his 
boat in the water. Poor girl ! no one could understand 
ner inquiries or comprehend her fears. The officer 
left in command, however, had begun to be rather 
anxious for Hernan^s return, as he thought that it was 
now high time that they should be getting under weigh, 
if they were to endeavour to give the Spaniards the slip 
before the night was over. Yet, as he was not a man 
given to loquacity, and as he knew that by talking 
about it he would not come more speedily, he con- 
tinued his silent and solitary walk on the quarter-deck. 
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A few Other men were following his example ; while 
the remainder of the watch on deck were keeping a 
bright look-out from their stations in different parts of 
the ship. The rest of the crew were below, snatching a 
s^rt repose, with their arms by their sides, to be ready 
to repel another attack. Tara had perfect faith in 
Heman, for love cannot exist without it ; but she felt 
that it would have been more considerate of him to 
have told her if he must go, and much wiser in him to 
have quitted without delay so dangerous a locality. 
As she valued little the treasure which had tempted the 
pirates to run so great a risk, so did she think lightly 
of the temptation which had induced them to go. 
With hurried steps, and a heart sinking with appre- 
hension, she continued to pace the deck ; for though 
weary in body and mind, she could not return to the 
cabin, the air of which appeared to her hot and suffo- 
cating. The time wore on, and the expedition did not 
return. Even the men at length began to be alarmed ; 
but their fears were more for themselves, lest the 
Spaniards should come upon them and destroy them 
while they were thus short-handed, and they should 
lose all the treasure they had collected. Still the 
boats did not return. Although, looking towards the 
interior of tlie cavern, all appeared of darkest gloom, 
yet, seaward, a faint light streak . already ushered in 
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the dawn. With increased fears Tara beheld it grow 
broader and brighter, knowing that in a short time the 
schooner would be full in view of their overpowering 
enemy. 

Gradually the shades of night withdrew, and the 
silvery light of the early mom came on, while the 
streak in the east widened and assumed a yellow, then 
an orange, and lastly a ruddy hue, while the three 
Spanish ships were seen emerging from the darkness, 
their masts and spars, and the tracery of their rigging 
becoming well defined and marked against the clear 
sky. 

When they found themselves in this dangerous 
position, the pirates were undecided what to do. 
Some proposed leaving their comrades to their fate, 
and endeavour to run past the Spaniards even in day- 
light, which, should there spring up a breeze in their 
easily-worked vessel they might possibly accomplish ; 
others were for remaining where they were; some 
thought of escaping with their booty to the shore ; and 
the rest were for running the schooner further up the 
cavern and defying the pursuit of the enemy. The 
opinion of the second named party prevailed, and it 
was determined to make everything ready for action, 
to get a spring on their cable, and to wait the return of 
the boats where they were. Tara watched these pre- 
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parations with intense interest. The movements of 
the crew were quickened by their observing the top- 
sails of the Spanish ships let fall, and their anchors 
run up to the bows. Sail after sail was then set on 
them, till they presented wide fields of white canvas 
spread out against the ruddy sky, though as yet the 
sails hung uselessly against the masts. 

The Spaniards, however, probably observed the 
coming breeze in the distance, though it was hid from 
the eyes of the pirates. At last the lighter sails were 
seen to bulge out, the others soon became also filled 
with the wind, and the vast fabrics glided forward. 
On they came, in their glory and their pride, like 
three mighty giants, to perform their work of destruc- 
tion. Even the sturdy pirates saw them approach 
with dismay, for with their enfeebled crew they could 
not hope successfully to contend with them ; but still, 
encouraged by their ofiicers, they went about their 
duties with alacrity and steady silence, which proved 
their determination. Tara gazed with increased 
anxiety up the cavern — but no boats or lights were to 
be seen — when she fancied that she could hear the fall 
of oars in the water. She listened with still greater 
attention, and was certain that she was not mistaken. 

" They come, they come I" she exclaimed, pointing 
eagerly up the cavern with an expression of joy. 

K 2 
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C H B Jpgmne ify 5y her gestures^ jbt Ae imcied die boats 
were Rtainmz^ JI2 dfae ^pob^ a ydloiv koe began to 
ferwwdie dbe cxvexa^ tbe i^per cxtraaities of die Tast 
italaetziaes beeomag tmapJ ayyaready witb gold. 
GiadEEallT dig aareate tiate fTtraded thnwighc^ eadi 
^alactzlse, one cjtrh'iig the le i ett ian of tbe odier, fin 
the wfaote nx£, lately a daik arcbp beooiie like a 
camopj of barmdhed goM. Towards die ocean, die 
son was seen ji^ riang aboie diecafaa waters, and as 
he seemed to float far an instant 00 its bosom befixre 
be began Ins upward course. Ids rays penetrated into 
tbe inmost recedes of tbe caTern, and it was then, in 
that glorioos blaze of light, that the boats were per- 
ceiTed rapidly approaching the sdiooner. On they 
came, as fast as their crews could bend their backs to 
tbe oars. At the same time the Spani^ ships, which 
had been gradually nearing the mouth of the cavern, 
were seen to take in their lighter sails, and to make 
preparations for rounding to, so as to bring their 
broadsides to bear upon tbe schooner. Tara's heart 
bounded with joy as she once more beheld Heman re- 
turning in safety. She thought not, and cared not, 
for the danger to which they were exposed, for it was 
to bo shared with him she loved. 

Nearer and nearer the ships approached, till it was 
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doubtful whether the boats could get alongside the 
schooner before they would open their fire. The 
pirates cheered lustily as they saw their comrades 
drawing close to them. It seemed as a signal for the 
ships to commence their work of destruction; for 
scarcely had the sound of human voices died away among 
the recesses of the cavern than the loud roaring report 
of a cannon was heard, followed by others in rapid suc- 
cession, which echoed in loud thunders from rock to 
rock, till the din became almost deafening, and its 
sound was as if two mighty fleets were engaged in battle. 
The pirates, in return, commenced firing; but the 
ships were at too great a distance from the schooner 
for their shot to tell with any efiect. On seeing this, 
the Spaniards again kept away and stood on towards 
the cavern. They had been deceived in the distance 
by the well-defined outline of the schooner, as her 
dark hull appeared amid the blaze of light which smr- 
rounded her. Tara saw not what was going forward. 
She heard not the noise, and saw not the shot as they 
bounded into the cavern, for her whole being was 
concentrated on the rapidly approaching boats. A 
few more strokes, and they will be on board. " Huzza, 
huzza, huzza!" again the men cheered. The boats 
ran alongside, and the first who sprang on deck was 
Hernan. With a cry of joy, Tara threw herself into 
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bis anns. He returned her caress afTecticHiately ; and 
then, disengaging himself, he gave orders to get the 
schooner under weigh. There was by ^t time a 
light air blowing directly up the mouth of the cavern. 

" This is no place for us to remain in," he ex- 
claimed ; " the enemy will blow us completely out of 
the water if we stay where we are. When we get sail 
on the vessel, we must retreat up the cavern, where, if 
they follow, they must take the consequences." 

While sail was being made on the schooner and the 
anchor hove up, some of the men were engaged in un- 
loading the boats, which were fuller than ever of 
treasure. The schooner had just got under weigh, 
when the three ships ag£dn hauled up, and let fly their 
broadsides directly into the cavern, the shot falling 
into the calm water near her, or rattling and bounding 
against the rocks, but without striking her. 

"Now," shouted Hernan to his men, as the 
schooner's broadside was still turned to the ships, " fire, 
my men, and remember that none of your shot miss." 

The crew obeyed ; and their fire seemed to have 
some efiect, for several of the enemy's spars were seen 
to tumble down on deck. This evidently enraged 
them, for they immediately again filled their sails and 
stood on, to be closer in to the mouth of the cavern. 
The schooner, instead of waiting to receive them, also 
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kept away, and under Hernan's guidance ran directly 
up the centre of the cavern. Tara still hung on 
Hernan's arm. 

" Fear not," he said ; " we can run the vessel up 
one of the numerous galleries at hand if we are hard 
pressed, and the enemy will never find us." 

As the schooner led, the ships followed so eagerly in 
the pursuit, that, before they were aware of it, they 
got completely under the arch of the cavern, holding, 
indeed, the same position that the schooner had during 
the night. Finding that it was too late to retreat — for, 
as the wind was blowing directly into the cavern they 
could not work out again — and as they were afraid of 
proceeding further, they let go their anchors and 
furled their sails, probably intending to destroy the 
pirates before they attempted to tow out the ships — the 
only means by which they could hope to retrace their 
path. Thus, at all events, all hope of escape in that 
direction was cut off, and no one but Hernan and 
Tara yet knew of the passage under the isthmus. The 
pirate crew beheld these arrangements with no little 
apprehension, for even the dullest saw that if the 
vessel was not sunk, they should probably be starved 
out, as two of the enemy's ships could keep guard 
while the other went in search of provisions. Here 
they appeared, then, to be caught in a trap. Hernan, 
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however, calmed their alarm, and promised them the 
victory. 

"To show them that we despise them, we will this 
time be the first to commence the action," he exclaimed. 
" Fire, my men ; fire steadily, and low." 

Scarcely liad be spoken, when several shots were 
seen to take effect on the bulls of the enemy*s ships* 
the white splinters glancing off in every direction. 
This increased the rage of the Spaniards, who, bringing 
their broadsides to bear on the schooner, discharged 
their whole batteries at her. Just then the shield of 
tlie Spirit of the Storm sent forth a ray of dazzling 
splendour. 

^'Alasl" exclaimed Tara, "this bloody strife is a 
profanation of the temple of the divinity, and he will 
not fail to avenge himself on our heads." 

She spoke as the thunder of the enemy's guns was 
heard and the shot came rattling about the ship, and 
^tariuff off huge pieces of stalactite from the sides of 

thti cavern. 

The taht winch had before pervaded the cavern 

' &r hriabter than that of the open air, and now the 

,wiftmtenot became as it had appeared when Heman 

T tet viated it, filled with an atmosphere of a 

^.^\iue, dazzling to the sight, so that objects 

^. m^«iAl fii^nguiBhable than when the light 
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was less intense. This circumstance probably prevented 
the Spaniards from taking so good an aim as they 
would otherwise have done. The action now began in 
earnest The Spaniards continued firing as rapidly as 
they could load, their shot flying in all directions, and 
reaching often into the far recesses of the cavern ; 
some even struck the gigantic idol, but without making 
much impression ; but few inflicted any serious injury 
on the schooner. Now and then one would come 
tearing across her decks, or wounding her spars and 
rigging, and several men were struck down, and sent to 
their last account ; but this only increased the rage of 
the survivors, who worked their guns with still greater 
alacrity, careless of the shot and the spars and blocks 
which came tumbling down on their heads. A still 
greater danger, indeed, threatened them, from the 
masses of stalactite which, either struck oiT by the 
cannon-balls or shaken by the concussion, fell from the 
roof in all directions, appearing like meteors in their 
rapid descent into the water. Fortimately, none fell 
actually on to the deck of the schooner, or she might 
have been sent to the bottom. 

The schooner lay with her fore-top-sail to the mast, 
ready to move in any direction which might be con- 
sidered necessary, while the ships had their anchors 
down to prevent their drifting further in? and were 
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thus unable, on any gudden emergency, to shift tbeir 
position. The smoke also from the gans rose in dense 
masses, and, spreading throughout the carem, gradn* 
ally obscured the atmosphere ; and so thick did it be- 
come, that it was only as the light breeze, which still 
came in from the ocean, cleared it away, that the 
combatants could at length see each other. 

Heman had again entreated Tara to go below, but 
no argument or prayers could induce her to quit his 
side ; yet even her courage nearly gave way, as the 
terrific din, and the scene of havoq, destruction, and 
carnage increased. 

Wherever he went she followed, as he flew from 
gun to gun to encourage his men, and to see that they 
aimed with precision. 

" Oh, let us fly while there is yet time," she ex- 
claimed; "depend on it, the outraged deity of 
the cavern will avenge himself on our heads, and we 
and the enemy shall be overwhelmed in a universal 
ruin. We may escape in the boats up the cavern, 
where the Spaniards will not dare to follow us, or, if 
they do, we may lay concealed in one of the many 
caverns, while rhey in vain search for us. If you 
would save our lives and that of the crew, do not 
neglect my advice." 

"I would, for your sake, my Tara, do all you 
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desire," answered Hernan ; " but we pirates are sworn 
not to desert our ship while she remains afloat ; and 
even now we are a match for the enemy, and injure 
them more than they hurt us. If they do not attempt 
again to attack us in their boats, which I do not think 
they will, we may even now gain the victory, and be 
able to sail out of the cavern in spite of those proud 
ships which now block up the entrance." 

" I wish that I had hopes that we might so escape !" 
she replied ; " but ah, see ! the very roof of the cavern 
seems to tremble, and the Spirit of the Tempest shakes 
his head in anger — see I see I" 

As she spoke she pointed upwards, and her voice 
could no longer be heard amid the loud roaring of the 
guns repeated by a thousand echoes, the shrieks and 
the shouts of the men, and the rattling of the falling 
stalactites. To add to the horrors of the scene, a dark 
shadow was seen descending from the roof and gradually 
filling the cavern, the obscurity being increased by the 
clouds of smoke from the guns of the combatants. 
Although these phenomena must have alarmed the 
Spaniards, they still perseveringly fought their ships. 
For a short time their fire slackened ; but they were 
concentrating their strength for a greater effort ; and 
having allowed the smoke to blow off, and loaded all 
their guns, at a given signal the three ships discharged 
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them at once in the hopes of sinking the schooner. 
Louder than ever and more terrific was the roar, as the 
shot came flying over and about the pirate ship, piercing 
her hull and killing and wounding many of her people. 
She reeled with the shock, and Heman felt that another 
such discharge would prove his last But far more 
f&tal to the Spaniards was the effect of these broad- 
sides, for the vast arch of the cavern, previously shaken 
by the concussion, now trembled violently, as if up- 
heaved by an earthquake ; rock after rock gave way, 
and further loosened the remainder. The crews of the 
Spanish ships beheld with despair their coming fate, 
from which they had no human means of escape. '' To 
the boats I to the boats I" was the horror-stricken cry. 
The guns were deserted, and the men rushed to lower 
their boats in the attempt to escape ; but it was too 
late. Down came the ponderous mass with a crash 
which surpassed the roar of the artillery in loudness. 
In an instant the hapless ships were overwhelmed, 
crushed, and driven down bodily beneath the water, as 
if they had been mere withered leaves floating on its 
surface — not a human being of all those who lately 
peopled their decks escaped. Still the rocks and huge 
masses of earth continued to rush down, blackening the 
air in their fall, and blocking up the entrance. Rapidly 
as words can utter it, a reef of rocks rose above the 
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water, and the ruin still proceeding, a complete wall 
was formed, which blocked up the magic cavern from 
the light of day or the further ingress of man. Such 
was the summary manner m which the Spirit of the 
Tempest avenged himself on the heads of those who, 
without making a propitiatory offering, had audaciously 
ventured within the precincts of his temple. 

But what had become of the pirate-schooner while 
this tremendous event was taking place? Was de- 
struction also to overtake her ? 

When Heman perceived that the enemy had ceased 
firing, he, guessing the reason, saw that the best way 
to escape from the iron shower from which his vessel 
had already suffered so severely, was to run further 
up the cavern; and, accordingly, there being still 
light sufficient for him to steer by, he ordered the helm 
to be put up, and filling the topsail, he boldly kept 
up the cavern. Before the final catastrophe occurred 
the schooner had run some way up, and as by the lead 
the water was found of great depth, he had hopes of 
effectually evading the enemy. At last the broadsides 
of the enemy sent forth their dying showers ; but as 
the schooner presented but a small mark, few of the 
shots hit her, and though some of her men were killed, 
her hull was uninjured. The echoes of the discharge, 
followed by those of the crash of the falling arch, filled 
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the cavern with a deafening din, more fiightfdl than 
any which had before been heard The water rose in 
wild waves, and almost dashed the schooner against 
the sides ; and as the noise continaedi the atmosphere 
became dose and oppresMvci and a thick darkness 
filled the cavern. Heman saw it coming on, and had 
torches lighted in time, or nothing conld have pre* 
served the schooner from destruction. For some time 
the schooner continued rocking to and fro ; and had 
she not, by the skilful guidance of Heman, been kept 
in the centre of the channel, where the wind rushing 
through the upper V^^ ^^ ^^ cavern, which still 
remained open, enabled him to hold steerage way on 
her, she must, even there, have been lost. His men, 
indeed, as it was, gave way to despair when they saw 
the entranse of the cavern blocked up, and fully 
believed that they were consigned to a lingering death 
within this mighty sepulchre. 

Hitherto they had been in all respects obedient; 
but now, seeing, as they thought, a fearful fate staring 
them in the face, some went below, intending to break 
into the spirit-room, and others came tumultuously aft, 
where Heman, with Tara by bis side, was standing 
near the helm, and with fearful imprecations accused 
him of carelessly leading them to destruction. 

"Why did you tempt us to come here after the 
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(levirs gold?" they exclaimed. "By this time the 
chances are, it is turned into copper, and the jewels 
into sand. Now you have got us into this precious 
trap, can you, or that little Indian witch there, help us 
out again ?" 

Some spoke, while the rest used threatening ges- 
tures, and those who held the torches waved them 
wildly around, the red glare falling on the glittering 
sides and roof of the lofty cavern, on the sails of the 
vessel, and along the surface of the agitated water ; 
while it gave to their own enraged and terror-stricken 
countenances an almost demoniacal egression. Her- 
nan regarded them for a minute witii proud contempt, 
while his heart swelled with indignation. 

"Cowards!" he exclaimed — "and I am sorry to 
call men who have often fought so bravely by that 
name — you accuse me of thoughtlessly leading you to 
destruction, and of mocking you with false treasure by 
the aid of witchcraft. Now, I answer you, without me 
you would have long since been in the power of your 
enemies ; and had I chosen it, I might have made the 
rich store of wealth with which our vessel is laden my 
own, without inviting you to share it ; but I adhered 
to our laws, and you seem inclined to break them. 
However, I pardon you. Return to your duty ; and 
as I have hitherto led you on all occasions to success, 
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I now promise you that, if you obey my orders, I will 
carry you safely out of this difficulty." 

This dauntless and confident speech completely 
curbed the fierce passions of the pirates, and calmed 
their fears, though many looked up with a longpig 
glance at the small speck of blue sky which was seen 
through the remaining opening of the cavern, in the 
intervals between each fresh avalanche of rocks which 
came rushing down to fill it up. 

«'To your stations, my men, and we will make more 
sail on the schooner," continued their captain; and 
the crew obeyed his orders, although it appeared to 
them that the vessel was rushing on into eternal night, 
or rather into the very bowels of the earth. As they 
proceeded the waves gradually subsided, and the 
schooner held her tranquil course along the immense 
cavern. Had it not been, however, for the reflective 
power of the stalactites, which threw the lights always 
a considerable distance ahead, they could not have 
been able to see their way. The wind still blew along 
the cavern in their favour, and a current also ran in 
the same direction, so that their progress was rapid 
indeed ; had there been any sunken rocks in the way 
they could scarcely have avoided striking on them. 
When they got to the mouth of the cave containing 
the remainder of the treasure, avarice getting the 
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better of the fears of some of the men, they wished to 
bring the vessel to an anchor while they could get it 
on board; but to this Hernan would not consent, 
assuring them that the danger was great, and that 
they had already more wealth than any of them would 
know what to do with. As the discussion was going 
forward they ran past the gallery, when the more 
sensible of the crew siding with the captain, the rest 
were silenced. The schooner soon afterwards came 
before the entrance of the artificial tunnel, and great 
was the surprise of all, except Hernan and Tara, 
when they found themselves beneath its solid roof of 
masonry. The water was here much shallower, in 
consequence probably of the masses of rock which gave 
way as the workmen broke into the Temple of the 
Sun, and which the current had not yet carried off; 
but the schooner fortunately glided through them 
unhurt, and continued her subterranean course. Hour 
after hour passed away, and the crew stood at their 
stations mute with astonishment and admiration at 
their captain's knowledge, for he wisely had not in- 
formed them of where they were going, and little did 
any of them suppose that they were sailing directly 
under the isthmus. Their progress was, of course, 
much slower than had been that of the canoe on 
Heman's first voyage ; and after some time the breeze 
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died completely away^ and they were compelled to 
tow the schooner along. Thus, not only the whole 
day, bat the whole night was consumed before they 
reached the outlet. So easily, indeed, did they pro- 
ceed, that one watch went to their berths below as if 
they had been in the open sea. It was soon after the 
period when, by their timepieces, it should have been 
morning, that the look-out forward exclaimed that he 
saw the light of day in the far distance, and the people 
eagerly crowded forward to behold what they never 
expected again to see. Continuing on some time 
further, Heman ordered the torches to be extin- 
guished, and to the joy of all, bright daylight- burst 
upon their sight. 

They were just then emerging from the tunnel into 
the Devil's Cave. The pirates cheered loudly, and 
the crews of the boats towing ahead pulled lustily as 
they once more glided over the heaving water of the 
ocean, though they were still under the black arch of 
the cavern. Still greater was their joy as they cleared 
it altogether ; and a light air from the north filling 
their sails, the boats were called alongside, and they 
found themselves once more beneath the blue canopy 
of heaven. They now clustered round their chief, and 
by every means in their power expressed their satisfac- 
tion and gratitude. 
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" Huzza, for our noble captain !" they shouted ; 
" huzza for the leader who has filled our pockets with 
gold ! Huzza, huzza !" 

The breeze freshened ; every inch of sail the vessel 
could carry was set, and onward she bounded, boldly 
and free, over the bosom of the wide ocean. 

The * Serpent ' held her course towards the southern 
points of America's mighty continent. The crew were 
not a little disappointed when they found that they 
had a long voyage before them round Cape Horn, 
instead of the short passage across the Atlantic ; but 
Heman reconciled them to the delay by reminding 
them that they should have had to run the gauntlet 
through a number of vessels which were on the look- 
out for them, whereas that now they should be able to 
reach Europe without molestation, and might land 
their wealth at some quiet port without much risk of 
suspicion. The ' Serpent ' had the damages she had 
received in the action with the Spaniards speedily re- 
paired at an uninhabited island in the Pacific, which 
Heman had selected from there being there no tempta- 
tion to induce his men to spend their wealth, which, 
with the thoughtlessness of seamen, they would most 
certainly have done had they enjoyed the opportunity. 
On sailed the pirate-ship, the richest argosie which 
was floating on the bosom of the deep. 
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Bat was the diief own^ of that wedidi hsppf? He 
thought himself so. He poesesBed everythiiig in 
cipation which man could wish fer } gold in abi 
health, and strength, an 24>pearance wfaidi all 
admire, and, more than all, a bride whom he deiotedfy 
loved. Day after day that lore had increased ; day 
after day her beauty seemed more refined and peaehdL; 
and, as her mind expanded under his persereriBg 
efforts to teach her the language, and the lore — aiid» 
strange as it may seem, the religion, too, of England — 
new beauties were every day deyeloped. She was, in 
truth, the sunny spot in his existence. When his eyes 
were fixed on her he thought not of his former crimes ; 
conscience slumbered, and he was at peace. Since he 
had known her he had ceased from committing fre^ 
crimes, and he fancied himself a reformed man. 

Tara was all life and animation — ^a new existence 
was opening to the comprehension of the Indian girl. 
For the first time she learnt the extent of the globe, 
the history of mankind, the various races of the human 
species, the varieties of the animal kingdom, the phe- 
nomena of nature ; her mind was filled with wonder 
and delight ; words could not express her pleasure, all 
was so new and beautiful. Thus did the once fierce 
pirate pass his time. No longer were the wealthy 
settlements they passed examined to discover whether 
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they might venture on an attack, and the merchant' 
ships of all nations were allowed to sail hy unmolested, 
Heman's only public care being to guide the ship by 
the most direct course, and to keep the crew from 
quarrelling among themselves. 

The * Serpent ' had passed the western coast of 
America, and was attempting to double that stormy 
point. Cape Horn, when, being driven far to the south, 
she became entangled among lofty icebergs, which 
threatened her with destructioa A fierce gale also 
arose, with sleet, and snow, and cold, which continued 
for many days, when the presence of Hernan was re- 
quired constantly on deck to preserve the ship from 
destruction. Thither Tara invariably accompanied 
him, fearless of all danger, to behold those floating 
islands of snow so new to her sight, and to watch 
the lofty waves, the forked lightning, and the fast- 
driving clouds. She, the child of a genial clime, 
was then exposed to cold her frame was unprepared 
to bear. 

The storm abated, the ship was uninjured, and once 
more proceeded gaily on her course. Again they 
entered a warmer clime; but a change was taking 
place in Tara though Hernan did not perceive it. 
Her spirits became uncertain, though at times higher 
than ever ; her cheek grew thinner and paler, though 
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at times the colour came in a clear spot w^ich mocked 
the hue of health ; yet her bright eyes were brighter 
than before, and beamed with a love as deep as ever 
on Heman. At length, too, her strength failed, and 
.she could no longer attend to the studies in which 
Heman delighted to instruct her. Still the sad truth 
had not broken on his mind. The blow was to come 
with more awful and sudden effect. 

It was a beautiful evening ; a soft air from the south 
wafted the ship gently over the glassy deep. . The sun 
was setting in splendour over Tara's distant land, as 
she lay propped up with cushions on the deck, where 
she had expressed a wish to be carried to enjoy the 
pure atmosphere of Heaven. Heman knelt by her 
side, his hand in hers. 

" The crisis of your illness has passed, my love," he 
said ; " you will soon recover ; and by the time we 
reach the shores of England you will be able Jo enjoy 
the homage, and luxury, and the delight which rank 
and wealth can secure for us. A short time only is to 
be passed, and all we wish for can be ours." 

" Heman," she whispered, " I must not mock you 
with vain hopes ; — a warning I cannot doubt tells me 
they are vain. Could aught retain my spirit on 
earth, it would have been my love for you ; but an ir- 
resistible power calls me hither. Still will I return 
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and hover o'er you. The thought that I must quit 
you kills me. Heman, my own — I die." 

The stern pirates wept when they found that that 
beautiful creature was dead. They bore their captain 
senseless to his cabin ; and he spoke not to any one 
till the * Serpent ' was oflF a British port. Then his 
oath and his duty to his men called him into action. 

The pirate's treasure was safely landed. His share 
bought him lands and titles, and again he assumed the 
name he once had borne, but nought brought back joy 
to his heart ; for his bride, the only being he had ever 
loved, slept in her ocean grave. 



CHAPTER X. ' 

sleet's story — ^HOW JOE BCOTTN DID THE REVENUE. 

The party cm board the yacht showed their estimalicm 
of Bubble's story rather more by their silence^ than 
by the loudness of their applause. What might have 
been the effect on his audience, I don't know, but any- 
thing like an expression of sentiment was put to 
flight by a young midshipman giving a deep sigh, 
so deep, that it was heard fore and aft. This tickled 
the fancy of a more mercurial shipmate, who replied 
to it by a loud lauglu The impulse was very catch- 
ing ; and every one of us was soon laughing, and 
pggling away as if one of the funniest of jokes had 
just been uttered. 

Bubble took the matter very good naturedly, laugh- 
ing as much as any one of us. Old Buntin, I 
suspect, was the only one who was rather bored by 
the story. He had not a bit of romance or sentiment 
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in the whole of his composition. Though a right 
honest good sean\en as ever stepped. 

"Now don't you think, Mr. Hearty, that you 
could find some one who can spin a regular sea 
matter of fact yarn about things which really have 
been ?" 

The owner of the * Frolic ' thought a little : " Yes, 
by-the-by, I have it," he exclaimed, " one of the men 
I have on board is a first-rate yam-spinner. Once 
set his tongue a going it is difficult to stop it, and 
yet there is very little romance about the old man. 
He has, I conclude, a first-rate memory, and just 
tells what he has seen and heard. I'll call him aft, 
and will try what we c^ get out of him." 

Hearty on this went forward, and after a little 
confab with the crew, returned with old Sleet, who, 
instead of being bashful, was looking as pleased as 
Pmich in his most frolicsome humour, at the honour 
about to be done him. Without hesitation he defied 
his hat, threw his quid overboard, smoothed down his 
hair, and began his tale. I must confess that I have 
not pven it in his language, which was somewhat 
a departure from the orthodox vernacular, and might 
weary my readers. 

" Now, gentlemen and ladies all, I'm going to tell 
you 

VOL. II. L 
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'how JOE BUNTIN DID THE REVENUE. 

The * Pretty Polly* was the fastest, the smartest, 
and the sweetest craft that sailed out of Fairport ; 
so said Joe Buntin, and nobody had better right 
to say it, or better reason to know it, he being part 
owner of her, and having been master of her from 
the day her keel first touched the water. She was 
a cutter of no great size, for she measured only 
something between thirty and forty tons ; she had 
great beam for her length, was sharp in the bows, 
rising slightly forward, and with a clean run ; she was, 
in £BLct, a capital sea-boat, fit to go round the world 
if needs be — weatherly in a heavy sea and very fast 
in smooth water, though the nautical critics pronounced 
her counter too short for beauty; but Joe did not 
consider that point a defect, as it made her all the 
better for running in foul weather, which was what he 
very frequently wanted her to do. She carried a 
whacking big mainsail with immense hoist in it, and 
the boom well over the tafiMl. Her big jib was a 
whopper with a vengeance, and her foresail hoisted 
chock up to the block. She had a swinging gaff- 
topsail, very broad in the head, and a square-sail to 
set for running, with prodigious spread in it ; so that 
give the * Pretty Polly ' a^ good breeze, few were the 
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craft of anything like her own size she couldn't walk 
away from. In fact, anybody might have taken her 
for some dandified yacht rather than for a humble pilot- 
boat, which the number on her mainsail proclaimed 
her to be. Now the * Pretty Polly,' like other beauties, 
had her fair weather and her foul weather looks, her 
winter as well as her summer suit. She had her 
second, and third, and storm-jibs, a trysail of heavy 
canvas, and even a second mainsail, with a shorter 
boom to ship at times, while her standing and running 
rigging was as good as the best hemp and the greatest 
care could keep it, for every inch of it was turned in 
under Joe's inspection if not with his own hand. Joe 
Buntin loved his craft, as does every good sailor; 
she was his care, his pride, his delight, mistress, wife, 
and friend. He would talk to her and talk of her 
by the hour together ; he was never tired of praising 
her, of expatiating on her qualities, of boasting of her 
achievements, how she walked away from such a 
cutter, — how she weathered such a gale, — how she 
clawed off a lee-shore on such an occasion ; there was 
no end to what she had done and was to do. She 
was, in truth, all in all to Joe ; he was worthy of her 
and she was worthy of him, which reminds us that he 
himself claims a word or two of description. He had 
little beauty, nor did he boast of it, for in figure he 

L 2 
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was nearly as broad as high, with a short, thick neck, 
and a turn-up nose in the centre of his round, fresb- 
coloured visage ; but he had black, sparkling eyes, fuU 
of iiin and humour, and a well-formed mouth wit)i 
strong white teeth, which rescued his countenance 
from being ugly, while an expression of firmness and 
boldness, with great good nature, made him respected 
by all, and gained him plenty of friends. Joe sported 
a love-lock on each side of his face, with a little 
tarpaulin hat stuck on the top of his head, a neat 
blue jacket, or a simple blue Guernsey jfrock, and an 
enormously large pair of Flushing trousers, with 
low shoes ; indeed, he was very natty in his dress, 
and although many people called him a smuggler — 
nor is there any use in denying that he was one — 
he did not look a bit like those cut-throat characters 
represented on the stage or in print-shops, with high 
boots, and red caps, and cloaks, and pistols, and 
hangers. Indeed, so far from there being anything 
of the ruffian about him, he looked and considered 
himself a very honest fellow. He cheated nobody, 
for though he broke the revenue laws systematically 
and regularly, he had, perhaps, persuaded himself, 
by a course of reasoning not at all peculiar to himself, 
that there was no harm in so doing ; possibly, he had 
an idea that those laws were bad laws, and injurious 
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to the country ; so out of the evil, as he could not 
remedy it, he determined to pluck that rosebud — 
profit — to his own pocket. Remember that we are 
not at all certain that he actually did reason as we 
have suggested ; we are, we confess, rather inclined 
to suspect that he found the occupation profitable ; 
that he had been engaged in it from his earliest days, 
and therefore followed it without further troubling 
his head about its lawAilness or unlawfulness. So 
much for Joe Buntin and his cutter the ' Pretty 
Polly.' 

His crew were a bold set of fellows, staunch to 
him and true to each other ; indeed, most of them, 
as is usual, had a share in the vessel, and all were 
interested in the success of her undertakings; they 
were quiet, peaceable, and orderly men; their rule 
was never to fight, the times were too tranquil for 
such work, and a running noose before their eyes 
was not a pleasant prospect. They trusted entirely 
to their wit and their heels for success, and provided 
one cargo in three could be safely landed, they 
calculated on making a remunerating profit. 

The days when armed smuggling craft, with a 
hundred hands on board bid defiance to royal cruisers, 
had long passed by, for we are referring to a period 
within the last six or eight years only, during the 
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last days of smuggling. Now the contraband trade 
is chiefly carried on in small open boats, or fishing 
craft, affording a very precarious sub^tence to those 
who still engage in it. After what has been said 
it may be confessed that the * Pretty Polly' was 
chiefly employed in smuggling, though her ostensible, 
and, indeed, very fi^uent occupation was that of a 
pilot-vessel. 

Now we must own that in those days we did not 
feel a proper and correct hatred of smugglers and 
their doings ; the dangers they experienced, the 
darii^ and talent they displayed in their calling, 
used, in spite of our better reason, to attract our 
admiration^ and to raise them to the dignity of petty 
honx^ in our imagination. The dishonest merchant, 
tho dciUor in contraband goods, the encourager of 
oriuu\ wa* tho man who received the full measure 
K\{ our contempt and dislike — he who, skulking 
quiotly on sliort\ without fear or danger, reaped the 
pn^tits of tho lH>ld seaman's toils. 

Fairjx>rt^ to which the * Pretty Polly ' belonged, 
is a noat little town at the mouth of a small river 
on tlio southern coast of England. The entrance to 
tho harlnnir is guarded by an old castle, with a few 
oainun\ on the top of it, and was garrisoned by a 
suiH>rannuatoil gunner, his old wife and his pretty 
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grand-daughter, who performed most efficiently all 
the duties in the fortress, such as sweeping it clean, 
mopping out the guns, and shutting the gates at night. 
Serjeant Ramrod was a good specimen of a fine old 
soldier, and certainly when seeing his portly figure 
and upright carriage, and listening to his conversation, 
one might suppose that he held a higher rank than it 
had ever been his fate to reach. He had seen much 
service, been engaged in numerous expeditions in 
various parts of the world, and went through the 
whole of the Peninsular war ; indeed, had merit its 
due reward, he should, he assured his friends, be a 
general instead of a Serjeant, and so being rather 
an admirer of his, we are also apt to think — but then 
when has merit its due reward? What an extra- 
ordinary hoisting up and hauling down there would 
be to give every man his duel Serjeant Ramrod 
always went by the name of the Governor of Fair- 
port Castle, and we suspect rather liked the title* 
He was, in truth, much better off than the governors 
of half the castles in the world, though he did not 
think so himself; he had no troops, certainly, to 
marshal or drill, but then he had no rounds to make 
or complaints to hear, and his little garrison, com- 
posed of his wife and grandchild, never gave him a 
moment's uneasiness, while he mi&rht consider himself 
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almost an independent ruler, so few and £bu' between 
were the visits of bis superior officers. 

Tbe town of Fairport consists of a long street, witb 
a few offshoots, containing some axty houses or so, in- 
habited by pilots, fishermen^ and other seafaring 
characters, two or three half-pay naval officers, a few 
casual visitors in the summer months, a medical man 
or two, and a proportionate number of shopkeepers. 
The castle stands at one end of the town close to the 
mouth of the river, the tide of which sweeps round 
under its walls, where there is always water sufficient 
to float a boat even at low tide. In the walls of the 
castle are a few loopholes and a small postern-gate or 
port to hoist in stores, and close to it is a quay, the 
chief landing-place of the town. Here a revenue 
officer is stationed night and day to prevent smuggling, 
though there are certain angles of the castle wall 
which he cannot overlook from his post. This de- 
scription we must beg our readers to remember. 

One fine morning, soon after daybreak in the early 
part of the year, Joe Buntin and his crew appeared 
on Fairport quay with their pea-jackets and bundles 
under their arms, and jumping into iheir boat pulled 
on board the * Pretty Polly.* Her sails were loosened 
and hoisted in a trice, the breeze took her foresail, 
the mainsail next filled, the jib-sheet was flattened aft. 
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and slipping from her moorings she slowly glided 
towards the mouth of the river. The jib-sheet wa&, 
however, immediately after let go, the helm was put 
down, and about she came — in half a minute more, so 
narrow is the channel, that she was again about, and 
at least six tacks had she, to make before she could 
weather the westennpost spit at the entrance of the 
harbour, and stand clear out to sea. 

" I wonder which of the French ports she's bound 
to now," observed a coast-guard man to a com- 
panion who had just joined him on the little quay 
close to the castle. " After some of her old tricks, I 
warrant." 

" We shall have to keep a sharp look out after him, 
or he'll double on us, you may depend on.it," replied 
the other ; " Joe Buntin's a diflScult chap to circum- 
vent, and one needs to be up early in the morning to 
find him snoozing." 

" More reason we shouldn't go to sleep oiu^elves, 
Ben," said the first speaker ; " I must report the sail- 
ing of the * Pretty Polly ' to the inspecting commander 
that he may send along the coast to give notice that 
she's out. Captain Stumey would pve not a little to 
catch the ' Pretty Polly,' and he's told Joe that he'll 
nab her some day." 

« What did Joe say to that ?" 

L 3 
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"Oh, he laughed and tried to look innocent, and 
answered that he was welcome to her if he ever fonnd 
her with a tub of sfurits^ or a bale of tobacco in her/' 

"Til tell you, though, who'd give his right hand 
and something more, to boot, to catch Master Joe him- 
self, or I'm very much mistaken." 

" Who's that ?" 

** Why, Lieutenant Hogson, to be sure. Youiiger 
he has set his eyes on little Margaret Ramrod, the old 
gunner's grandchild, but she don't like him, though he 
is a naval officer, and won't have anything to say to 
him, and he has found out that Joe is sweet in that 
quarter, and suspects that if it weren't for him, he 
himself should have more &vour. Now, if he could 
get Joe out of the way, the game would be in his own 
hands." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? Well, I think the little girl 
is right, for Joe is a good fellow, though he does 
smuggle a bit, and as for Lieutenant Hogson, though 
he is our officer, the less we say about him the 
better." 

'While this conversation was going on, the * Pretty 
Polly ' had reached down abreast of the quay, when 
Buntin, who was at the helm, waved his hand to the 
coast-guard men, they in return wishing him a pleasant 
voyage and a safe return. 
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" Thank ye," answered Joe, laughing, for he and 
his opponents were on excellent terms. " Thank ye, 
and remember, keep a bright look out for me." 

The cutter then passed so close to the castle, that 
her boom almost grazed its time-worn walls. Joe 
looked up at the battlements, and there he saw a 
bright young face, with a pair of sparkling eyes, 
gazing down upon him. Joe took off his tarpaulin 
hat and waved it. 

" ni not forget your commission. Miss Margaret 
My respects to your gi'andfather," he sang out. 

There was not time to say more before the cutter 
shot out of hearing. The flutter of a handkerchief 
was the answer, and as long as a human figure was 
visible on the ramparts, Joe saw that Mistress Mar- 
garet was watching him. Now, it must be owned, 
that it was only of late Joe had yielded to the tender 
passion, and it would have puzzled him to say how 
it was. He had been accustomed to bring over 
trifling presents to the little girl, and had ingratiated 
himself with the old soldier, by the gift now and then 
of a few bottles of real cognac ; but he scarcely sus- 
pected that his * Pretty Polly,' his fast-sailing craft, 
had any rival in his affections. 

The day after the * Pretty Polly,' sailed, Margaret 
was seated at her work, and the old dame sat spinning 
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in their little parlour in the castle, while Mr. Ramrod 
was taking his usual walk on the quay, when a lowi: 
tap was heard at the door. 

" Come in," said the dame, and Lieutenant Hogson 
made his appearance. 

Now, although by no means a favourite guest, he 
was, from his rank and office, always welcomed politely, 
and Margaret jumped up and wiped a chair, while the 
dame begged him to be seated. His appearance was 
not prepossessing, for his face was pock-marked, his 
hair was coarse and scanty, and sundry potations deep 
and strong had added a ruddy hue to the tip of his 
nose, while his figure was broad and ungainly. He 
threw himself into a chair, as if he felt himself per- 
fectly at home. " Ah, pretty Margaret ! bright and 
smiling as ever, I see. How I envy your happy dis- 
position,*' he began. 

" Yes, sir, I'm fond of laughing," said Margaret, 
demurely. 

" So I see. And how's grandfather ?" 

"Here he comes to answer for himself, sir," said 
Margaret, as old Ramrod appeared, and, welcoming 
his guest, placed a bottle and some glasses before him, 
while Margaret brought a jug of hot water and some 
sugar. The eyes of the lieutenant twinkled as he saw 
the preparations. 
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"Not much duty paid on this, I suspect, Mr. 
Ramrod," he ohserved, as he smacked his lips after 
the first mouthful. 

"Can't say, sir. They say that the revenue does 
not benefit from any that's drunk in Fairport." 

" A gift of our friend Buntin's, probably," hazarded 
the officer. 

" Can't say, sir ; several of my friends make me a 
little present now and then. I put no mark on them." 

"Oh, all right, I don't ask questions," said the 
lieutenant. "By-the-by, I find that the * Pretty 
Polly ' has started on another trip." 

" So I hear, sir," said Bamrod. 

" Can you guess where's she's gone. Miss Margaret ?" 
asked the officer. 

"Piloting, I suppose, sir," answered the maiden, 
blushing. 

" Oh, ay, yes, of course ; but didn't he talk of going 
anywhere on the French coast ?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Margaret, " he said he 
thought he might just look in at Cherbourg." 

"And how soon did he say he would be back?" 
asked the officer. 

" In four or five days, sir," said Margaret. 

The lieutenant was delighted with the success of his 
interrogations, and at finding the maiden in so com- 
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municative a mood ; so mixing a stiffer tumbler of grog 
than before to heighten his own wits, he continued, 
** Now, my good girl, 1 don't ask you to tell me any 
thing to injure our iriend Buntin, but did he chance 
to let drop before you where he proposed to make his 
land-fall on his return — you understand, where he in- 
tended to touch first before he brings the * Pretty Polly ' 
into Fairport T 

" Dear me, I did hear him talk of looking into 

Bay ; and he told Denman, and Jones, and Tigtop, 
and several others, to be down there," answered 
Margaret, with the greatest simplicity. 

" I don't think the girl knows what she's talking of, 
Mr. Hogson," interposed old Ramrod, endeavouring to 
silence his grand-daughter. " But of course anything 
she has let drop, you won't make use of, sir." 

" Oh, dear, no ! of course not, my good friend," 
answered Mr. Hogson. " I merely asked for ciuiosity's 
sake. But I must wish you good afternoon. I have 
my duties to attend to — duty before pleasure, you 
know, Mr. Ramrod. Good-bye, Miss Margaret, my 
ocean lily — a good afternoon to you, old hero of a 
hundred fights;" and, gulping down the contents of 
his tumbler, with no very steady steps the officer took 
his leave. 

As soon as be was gone. Ramrod scolded his grand- 
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child for her imprudence in speaking of Buntin's 
affairs. 

" You don't know the injury you may hare done 
him," he added ; " but it n^ver does to trust a female 
with what you don't want known." 

" Perhaps not, grandfather," said Margaret, smiling 
archly. ''But Joe told me that I might just let it 
fall, if I had an opportunity, that he was going to run 
a crop at Bay, and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, when Mr. Hogson asked me, thinking I was so 
simple all the time. I'm sure, however, I wish that 
Joe would give over smuggling altogether. It's very 
wrong, I tell him, and very dangerous ; but he promises 
me that if he can but secure two more cargoes, he'll 
give it up altogether. I'm sure I wish he would," 

" So do I, girl, with all my heart ; for it does not 
become me, an officer of the government, to associate 
with one who constantly breaks the laws ; but yet, I 
own it, I like the lad, and wish him well." 

Margaret did not express her sentiments ; but the 
bright smile on her lips betrayed feelings which she 
happily had never been taught the necessity of con- 
trolling. 

Mr. Hogson esteemed himself a very sharp officer ; 
and, as he quitted the castle, he congratulated himself 
on his acuteness in discovering Buntin's plans. He 
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had spies in various directions, or rather, people whom 
he fancied were such, though every one of them was 
well known to the smugglers and kept in pay by them; 
By them the information he had gained from Margai>et • 
was fully corroborated, and accordingly he gave the 
necessary orders to watch for the cutter at the spot 
indicated, while he collected a strong body of men to 
seize her cargo as soon as the smugglers attempted to 
run it. His arrangements were made with considerable 
judgment, and could not, he felt certain, fail of success, 
having stationed signal-men on every height in the 

neighbourhood of Bay, to give the earliest notice 

of the smugglers' approach. As soon as it was dark, 
he himself, with the main body of coast-guard men, all 
well armed, set off by different routes, to remain in 
ambush near the spot. While they lay there, they 
heard several people pass them on their way to the 
shore, whom they rightly conjectured were those whose 
business it was to carry the tubs and bales up the cHfis 
to their hides, as soon as landed. The night was very 
dark, for there was no moon, and the sky was cloudy ; 
and though there was a strong breeze, there was not 
sufficient sea on to prevent a landing ; in fact, it was 
just the night the smugglers would take advantage of. 
Mr, Hogson, having stationed his men, buttoned up 
his pea-jacket, and drawing his south-wester over his 
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ears, set off along the shore to reconnoitre. He rubbed 
his hands with satisfaction when he perceived a number 
of people collected on the beach, and others approach- 
ing from various directions. 

" I'm pretty sure of forty or fifty pounds at least/' 
he muttered, "and if I can but nab Master Joe 
himself, I'll soon bring his coy sweetheart to terms, I 
warrant Ahl the cutter must be getting in with 
the land, or these people would not be assembling yet." 

Just then a gleam of bright light shot forth from 
the cliffs, at no great distance from where he was 
standing ; it was answered by the gleam of a lantern 
from the sea, which was instantly again obscured. He 
watched with intense anxiety, without moving for some 
minutes, when he thought that he observed two dark 
objects glancing over the waters towards the shore. 
His difficulty was to select the proper moment for his 
attack. If he appeared too soon, the people on shore 
would give notice, and the boats would return to the 
cutter ; if he did not reach them directly after they 
touched the shore, he knew from experience, that he 
should Qertainly find them empty, a minute or two 
sufficing to carry off the whole cargo. At last he had 
no doubt that the smugglers were at hand ; and, as 
fast as his legs could carry him, he hurried back to 
bring up his men. 
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We must now return to the * Pretty Polly.' Besides 
Joe Buntin, the crew of the cutter consisted of Dick 
Davis, Tom Figgit, and Jack Calloway, as thorough 
seamen as were ever collected together^ and all of 
them licensed pilots for the Channel, each having a 
share in the craft : then there were besides them, twice 
this number of men, shipped on certain occasions, who, 
though they received a share of the profits, had no 
property in her. Joe had determined to run great 
risks this voyage, in the hopes of making large prc^ts, 
and had invested a large part of his property in the 
Tenture, wHch his agent had prepared ready for ship- 
ment at Cherbourg. The wind shifted round to the 
nor'ard, and the * Pretty Polly ' had a quick run across 
the Channel. The evening of the day she left Fairport, 
she was riding at anchor in the magnificent harbour of 
Cherbourg. As soon as they arrived, he and his 
mates went on shore, and the agent, not expecting him 
tliat evening, being out of the way, they betook them- 
selves to a cafd on the quay, overlooking the harbour. 
Joe always made himself at home wherever he went, 
and although he had no particular aptitude for learn- 
ing languages, he managed, without any great diflSculty , 
to carry on a conversation in French, and his thorough 
good-nature and ready fund of humour^ gained him 
plenty of friends among the members of the great nation. 
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The house of entertainment into which the English- 
men walked, is entitled "Le Cafe de la Grande 
Nation." The room was large, and had glass doors 
opening on the quay, through which a view of the 
harbour was obtained. It was full of little round 
tables, with marble slabs, surrounded with chairs, and 
the walls were ornamented wtth glowing pictures of 
naval engagements, in which the tricolour floated 
proudly at the mast-heads of most of the ships, while 
a few crippled barks, with their masts shot away, and 
their sails in tatters, had the British ensign trailing in 
the water. The prospect before them was highly 
picturesque. Directly in front was an old tower, the 

• 

last remnant of the ancient Walls of Cherbourg. 
Beyond, spread out before them, was the broad 
expanse of its superb harbour, capable of containing 
all the fleets of France. In the centre, where labourers 
were busily at work, was the breakwater, the intended 
rival of Plymouth, one entrance guarded by the fort of 
Querqueville, the other by that of Pelee ; and on the 
western shore, guarded by numerous ranges of bat- 
teries, was the naval arsenal and dockyard, the 
pride of the people of Cherbourg, and which, when 
finished, is intended to surpass anything of the kind 
possessed by the perfde Anglais. 

Joe and his friends, having ordered some eau de vie 
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and water, and lighted their cigars, took their seats 
near the door. They did not stand much on e^e- 
mony in passing their remarks oa all they saw, par- 
ticularly at the men-of-war's men who were strollii^ 
about the town. 

" My eyes, Dick," exclaimed Tom Figgit, ** look at 
them fellows with their red waistcoats and tight 
jackets, which look as if they were made for lads half 
their size, and their trousers with their sterns in the 
fore part Just &ncy them going aloft." 

" They are rum enough, but, to my mind, not such 
queer-looking chaps as the sodgers," answered Dick. 

" Do you know, Dick, that I've often thought that 
a Frenchman must be cast out of quite a different 
mould to an Englishman. The clothes of one never 
would fit t'other. It has often puzzled me to account 
for it." 

" Why, Tom, it would puzzle one if one had to 
account for. all the strange things in the world," 
answered the other, "You might just as well ask 
why all the women about here wear caps as big as 
balloons ; they couldn't tell themselves, I warrant." 

Just then their conversation was broken off, that 
they might listen to Joe, who had entered into a warm 
discussion with the boatswain, or some [such officer of 
one of the French ships-of-war on the relative qualities 
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of their respective navies. The salle was full at the 
time of naval and military officers of inferior grades, 
douaniers, gens-d'armes, and worthies of a similar 
stamp, all smoking, and spitting, and gesticulating, 
and talking together. 

"Comment, Monsieur Buntin," said the French- 
man ; " do you mean to say that you have got an 
arsenal as large as le notre de Cherbourg in the whole 
of England ?" 

"I don't know how that may be," answered Joe, 

quietly; ^^ Portsmouth isn't small, and Plymouth 

isn't small, but perhaps we don't require them so 
big. We get our enemies to build ships for us." 

"Bah," exclaimed the Frenchman, shrugging his 
shoulders ; " les perfides 1" 

Just then a fine firigate was seen roimding Point 
Querqueville. Like a stately swan slowly she glided 
through the water till, when she approached the town 
her rigging was crowded with men, her courses were 
clewed up, her topsails and top-gallant sails were 
furled, and she swang round to her anchor. She was 
a model of symmetry and beauty, and the Frenchmen 
looked on with admiration. 

" There," exclaimed Joe's firiend, " n'est-ce pas que 
c'est belle ? Have you got a ship in the whole English 
navy like her ?" 



a 
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• nni : c.'*^/' answered Joe, innocently. " But if 
tR*T^ nJK * •^ar, we very soon should, I can tell 

• ^ynaxK^ *' said the Frenchman. 

• \Ti«« ivc see, monsieur, we should have she." 

• ftni •■' exclaimed half a dozen Frenchmen, starting 
XT «it ff»''^g tl^^ir swords. ** Do you mean to 
n^l- ill iVrande Nation ?" 

\rittwnca Tom Figgit and Dick Davis, though 

MifK ad. u-*« exactly comprehend the cause of offence, 

imowtL nr *!*» *°^ prepared for a skirmish, which 

__i- w^ aided somewhat seriously for the three 

t^iAtaatia^ had not Joe's agent at that moment 

.jgf^ lal acted as a pacificator between them, 

\ asartnz them that he had no intention of in- 

i^ 4m or any one of their nation, and that 

yi nadv and what he thought would be the 



^AiBi spend a longer time than was absolutely 
It Cherbourg* and as soon as he got his 
^^J ** ^^ the ' Pretty PoUy ' was once more 
ballot ^ -jjifcr England. Her hold was stowed witli 
^^^ .^Ue merchandise, chiefly silks, laces, and 
theymig w ^j^jjun deck a number of empty tubs, 
discussion * |Ujj,ri4 atraw. As soon as he had 
one of the Fi ^ j^ ^ wind, which had at first been 
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southerly, shifted to the south-west, and it soon came 
on to blow very fresh. This he calculated would 
bring him upon the English coast at too early an 
hour for his purposes, so when he had run about 
two-thirds of his distance, he lay to, with his foresail 
to windward, waiting for the approach of evening. 

As he walked the deck of his little vessel, with Tom 
Figgit by his side, he every now and then broke into a 
low quiet laugh. At last he gave vent to his thoughts 
in words. 

" If we don't do the revenue this time, Tom, say 
I'm no better than one of them big-sterned mounsieurs. 
What a rage that dirty spy, Hogson, will be in. Ha, 
ha, ha 1 It's a pleasure to think of it" 

Tom fully participated in all his leader's sentiments, 
and by their light-hearted gaiety one might have sup- 
posed that they had some amusing frolic in view, in- 
stead of an undertaking fall of peril to their personal 
Uberty and property. All this time a man was sta- 
tioned at the mast-head to keep a look-out in every 
direction, that no revenue-cruiser should approach 
them without due notice, to enable them to get out of 
her way. 

We must now return to Lieutenant Hogson. As 
sooj as he felt certain that the boats had landed, he 
hurried down with his men to the beach. His approach 
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was apparently not perceived, and while the smuggl^^ 
were actively engaged in loading themselves with tube 
and bales of goods, he was among them. 

" Stand and deliver, in the king's name," he shouted 
out, collaring the first smuggler he could lay hands on ; 
his men following his example. 

For a moment the smugglers appeared to be panie- 
struck by the suddenness of the attack ; but soon re- 
covering themselves, as many as were at liberty threw 
down their loads and made their escape. 

"Seize the boats," he added. " Here, take charge 
of this prisoner." And rushing into the water, he 
endeavoured to capture the boat nearest to him ; but 

just as he had got his hand on her gunnel, the people 
in her, standing up with their oars in their hands, gave 
her so hearty a shove, that, lifting on the next wave, 
she glided out into deep water while he fell with his 
face into the surf, from which he had some difficulty in 
recovering himself with a thorough drenching; the 
other boat getting off in the same manner. In the 
mean time, signals had been made by the revenue men 
stationed on the neighbouring heights, that the ex- 
pected run had been attempted, and the coast-guard 
officers and their people from the nearest stations 
hurried up to participate in the capture. Some eftme 
by land, while others launched their boats in the hopes 
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of cutting oflF the ' Pretty Polly ' in case she should 
not have discharged the whole of her cargo. 

With muflBed oars and quick strokes they pulled 
across the bay; but if they expected to catch Joe 
Buntin, or the * Pretty Polly,' they certainly were 
disappointed ; for although they pulled about in every 
direction till daylight, not a sign or trace of her did 
they discover. Not so unfortunate, however, was 
Lieutenant Hogson, for, although he did not capture 
his rival, he made a large seizure of tubs, and several 
bales of silk, as he supposed, and a considerable number 
of prisoners, which would altogether bring him in no 
small amount of prize-money. One prisoner he made 
afforded him considerable satisfaction. It was no other 
than Tom Figgit, who, having jumped out of the boat 
with a tub on his back, was seized before he had time 
to disengage hims^ from his load, and this, with many 
a grimace, he was now compelled to carry. 

" I hope you've made up your mind for a year in 
Winchester gaol. Master Tom," said Mr. Hogson, 
holding a lantern up to his faca " It isn't the first 
time you've seen its inside, I warrant." 

" It would be though, and what's more, I intend to 
spend my Christmas with my wife and family," an- 
swefred Tom, doggedly. 

The prisoners were now collected, and marched up 

VOL. IL M 
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to the nearest coast-guard station, but there were so 
many tubs and bales that the coast-guard men were 
obliged to load themselves heavily with them, for it 
was found, that should only a snudl guard be left to 
take charge of them, the smugglers would carry them 
off. The wind whistled coldly^ the rain came down in 
torrents, and the revenue people and their prisoners 
had a very disagreeable march through the mud up to 
the station, Tom Figgit being the only person who re- 
tained his spirits and his temper — though he grumbled 
in a comical way at being compelled to carry a tub for 
other people, and insisted that he should retain it for 
his trouble at the end of his journey. When he reached 
the guard-house, he slily tumbled the tub off his 
shoulders, and down it came on the ground with so 
heavy a blow that it was stove in. The names of the 
prisoners were now taken down in due form, and they 
were told they must be locked up till they could be 
carried before a magistrate, and be committed to gaol 
for trial. As soon as the officer had done speaking, 

" Please, sir," said Tom, " there's one of the tubs 
leaking dreadfully, and if it isn't looked to it will all 
have run out before the morning; though for the matter 
of that, it doesn't smell much like spirits." 

*' Bring me a glass," said the lieutenant, who, wet 
and cold, was longing to have a drop of spirits ; ^' I'll 
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soon pass an opinion on your eau de me^ Master 
Tom." 

Tom smiled, but said nothing, while one of the men 
brought a glass and broached the leaky tub. 

'* Show a light here," said Tom ; " well, I can't say 
as how it's got much of the smell of spirits — ^hang me, 
if I can make it out/' 

Tom filled the glass, and, with a profound bow, 
worthy of a Mandarin, presented it to the oflScer. 
Lieutenant Hogson was thirsty, and, without even 
smelling the potion, he gulped it down. 

" Salt water, by George 1" he exclaimed, furiously, 
spitting and spluttering it out with all his might, and 
giving every expression to his disgust. 

Tom, forgetful of the respect due to a king's officer, 
burst into a fit of uproarious laughter. 

" Well, I warned you, sir. I told you there was 
something odd about it — ha, ha, ha — and now you find 
what I said was true — ha, ha, ha!" 

"What do you mean, you scoundrel?" cried the 
lieutenant, stamping furiously ; " how dare you play 
such a trick ?" 

" Nothing, sir, nothing," answered Tom, coolly ; 
" you see I should have been very much siu^prised if 
there had been anything else but salt water ; for, you 
see, we was bringing those tubs on shore, full of sea 

M 2 
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water, for a poor old lady, who lives someway inhnd, 
and her doctors ordered her to try sea-bathing on Ae 
coast of France, but as she couldn't go there herself, 
you see, she has the water carried all the way from 
there to here. It's a fancy she has, but it's very 
natural and regular, and we get well paid for it, sir." 

** Do you. Master Tom, actually expect me to be- 
lieve such a pack of gross lies ?" stammered out the 
lieutenant, as well as his rage would let him. 

" I don't know, sir," answered the smuggler ; 
''some people believe one thing, some another, and 
I hope you won't think of keeping us here any longer, 
seeing as how we've done nothing against the law in 
landing tubs of salt water for old Missis Grundy up at 
Snigses farm, sir. You may just go and ax her if 
what I says isn't as true as gospel. It might be the 
death of her if she didn't get her salt water to bathe 
in, you know, sir." 

" Old Missis Grundy ! I never heard of her before," 
exclaimed the lieutenant, growing every moment more 
angry, ^' and Snigses farm, where's that, I should like 
to know ?" 

" Why, sir, you see it's two or three miles off, and 
rather a difficult road to find," answered Tom, winking 
at his companions ; '^ you first go up the valley, then 
you turn down by Waterford Mill, next you keep up 
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by Dead Man's Lane, and across Carver's Field, and 
that will bring you about a quarter of the distance." 

"Why, you scoundrel," exclaimed the lieutenant, 
who recognised the names of these places, and knew 
them to be wide apart, " you impudent rogue, you, 
— why, you are laughing at me !" 

" Oh no, sir," answered Tom, demurely, pulling a 
lock which hung from his bullet-shaped head, " couldn't 
think of laughing at you ; besides, sir, you knows one 
can't always make one's face as long as a grave- 
digger's apprentice's." 

" I'll make it long enough before I've done with 
you. Master Tom, let me tell you," exclaimed the 
officer. "Now let us see what are in those other 
casks and bales." 

" What all them that your people have had the 
trouble of carrying up here?" cried Tom; "lord, sir, 
the tubs, of course, is all full of salt water, too, for 
Missis Grundy." 

" We shall soon see that, my fine fellow," answered 
the officer, thinking Tom had only told the tale to 
annoy him ; but to make sure, seizing a gimlet, with 
his own hands he broached tub after tub, his face 
elongating as he proceeded, and the visions of his 
prize-money gradually vanished from his eyes. Tom, 
and the other smugglers looking on all the time with. 
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a derisive smite curling their lipSy though prod^ice 
prevented their saying anything which might fbrtber 
exasperate the lieutenant. 

At last, with an angry oath, he threw down the 
gimlet. They one and all contained nothing more 
potent than salt water. He then, with eager liaste, 
anticipating disaster, tore open the bales. They 
were composed solely of straw and a little pacHng 
cloth. 

" Them be life-buoys, sir," said Tom, quietly ; " we 
carries them now always, by the recommendation of 
the Humane Society." 

The smugglers now burst into fits of laughter at the 
rage and disappointment of the outwitted officer, and 
even his own men could scarcely restrain their tittering 
at his extravagances. There was, however, not a 
shadow of excuse for detaining the smugglers. They 
had a full right to land empty tubs and life-buoys at 
any hour of the night, and they had not offered the 
slightest resistance when captured by the coast-guard. 
In fact, as Tom expressed it while narrating his ad- 
ventures with high glee to Joe Buntin, they fairly 
'' did the revenue." 

The nex£ morning, the 'Pretty Polly' appeared 
beating up toward Fairport, and before noon she was 
at her moorings, and Joe was exhibiting a variety of 
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pretty presents to the delighted eyes of Miss Margaret 
Ramrod. Rumours were not long in reaching her 
ears that one of the largest runs which had been 
known for ages had been made on the coast at some 
little distance from Fairport, the very night Lieutenant 
Hogson seized the tubs of salt water ; and Joe con- 
fessed that he had only one more trip to make before 
he settled for life. 

We need not detail the events of the next few days 
in the quiet town of Fairport. Those we have narrated 
served for conversation to the good people for full nine 
days, and during that time poor Mr. Hogson never 
once ventured to show his face inside the castle walls, 
for he had a strong suspicion, though an unjust one, 
that pretty Mistress Margaret had something to do with 
his disappointment. For her credit, however, we are 
certain that she was innocent of any intentional fidse- 
hood. Joe suspected that Mr. Hogson would attempt 
to pump her ; so, as we have seen the contents of a 
bucket of water thrown down a ship's pump to make 
it suck, Joe took care that the lieutenant should get 
something for his pains, by telling the young lady to 
answer, if she was asked, that she had heard him say 
that he intended landing at Bay. 

For the three following weeks Joe Buntin contrived 
to spend several days on shore in the society of Serjeant 
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Ramrod's family, though the * Pretty Polly' during 
that time made several trips down Channel, and was 
very successful in falling in with some large East 
Indiamen, the pilotage money of which was consideis 
able; and besides that she landed several rich pas- 
sengers who paid well, so that Joe was rapidly be- 
coming a wealthy man. He would have been wise to 
stick to his lawful and regular calling ; but there was 
so much excitement in smuggling, and the profits of 
one trip were so much more than he could gain in 
several winters' hard toil, that he could not resist the 
temptation. Had he taken the trouble of comparing 
himself with others, he would, we suspect, have con*- 
sidered himself a more honest man than the railroad 
speculators of the present day. 

It was again the last quarter of the moon, and the 
nights were getting dark, when the 'Pretty Polly' 
once more left her moorings in Fairport harbour. 
Now it must not be supposed that she ran over at 
once to the coast of France, and taking in a cargo, 
returned as fast as she could to England. Joe was 
not so green as to do that. He, on the contrary, as 
before, cruised about the Channel till he had put two 
of his pilots on board diflFerent vessels, and, to disarm 
suspicion, they took very good care to present them- 
selves at Fairport as soon after their return as pos- 
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sible ; and even Mr. Hogson began to fear that there 
was very little prospect of making prize-money by 
capturing the ' Pretty Polly,' or of wreaking his ven- 
geance on Joe. 

As soon as the last ship into which he had put a 
pilot was out of sight, Joe shaped his course for Cher- 
bourg, where he found a cargo of tubs ready for him, 
but he this time did not take any silks in his venture. 
In a few hours he was again on his way across the 
Channel. The weather was very favourable. Now 
some people would suppose that we mean to say there 
was a clear sky, a smooth sea, and a gentle breeze, 
Far from it. It blew so fresh that it might almost be 
called half a gale of wind ; the clouds chased each 
other over the sky, and threatened to obscure even th^ 
stars, which might shed a tell-tale light on the world, 
and there was a heavy sea running ; in truth, it gave 
every promise of being a dirty night. Nothing, how- 
ever, in this sublunary world can be depended on 
except woman's love, and that is durable as adamant, 
true as the pole-star, and unequalled. The ' Pretty 
Polly ' was about fifteen miles from the land, and Joe 
and Tom Figgit were congratulating themselves on 
the favourable state of the weather, when the breeze 
began to fall and veer about, and at last shifted round 
to about east-south-east. Gradually the sea went 

M 3 
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down, the clouds cleared off, and the sim shone forth 
from the blue sky bright and warm. 

**Now this is what I call a do," exclaimed Tcm 
Hggit, in a tone of discontent. ** Who'd have thought 
it ? Here were we expecting the finest night Heayen 
ever made for a run at this time of the year, and now 
I shouldn't be surprised that there won't be a cloud 
in the sky just as we ought to be putting the things 
on shore." 

" It can't be helped, Tom," answered Joe ; ** our 
good-luck has not done with us yet, depend on it" 

** I wish I was sure of it," replied Tom^ who was 
in a desponding mood ; — he had taken too much 
cognac the night before. — '* Remember the story 
about the pitcher going too often to the well getting 
a cracked nose. Now, captain, if I was you I'd just 
about ship and run back to Cherbourg till the weather 
thickens again. We should lay our course." 

" Gammon, Tom. What's the matter with you ?" 
exclaimed Joe. *^One would suppose that you had 
been and borrowed one of your wife's petticoats, and 
was going to turn old woman." 

'* You know, captain, that I've very little of an old 
woman about me, and that it's for you I'm afeared 
more than for myself," replied Tom, in a reproachful 
tone. " A year in gaol and the loss of a few pounds 
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is the worst that could happen to me, while you would 
lose the vessel and cargo, and something else you lay 
more value on than either, I suspect" 

" Well, well, old boy, we'll be guided by reason," 
said Joe. " We won't run any unnecessary risks, depend 
on it. I'll just take a squint round with the glass to 
make sure that no cruiser has crept up to us with this 
shift of wind." 

Saying this, Joe carefully swept the horizon with his 
telescope, but for some time it rested on nothing but 
the dancing sea and the distant land. At last, how- 
ever, his eye caught a glimpse of what, to him, ap- 
peared a very suspicious-looking sail dead to wind- 
ward. 

"What do you make her out to be?" he asked, 
handing the glass to Tom Figgit, and pointing towards 
the sail, which appeared no bigger than a sea-gull's 
wing gleaming in the rays of the sun. Tom took a 
long look at her. 

" She's a big cutter, and no mistake," he answered, 
still keeping his eye to the tube. ** And what's more, 
she's standing this way, and coming up hand over 
hand with a fresh breeze. I don't like the cut of her 
jib." 

"Let's have another squint at her," said Joe, 
taking the glass from the mate's hand, then letting 
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it come down suddenly, and giving a slap on his thigh, 
he exclaimed, " You are right, Tom, by George ; and 
what's more, if I don't mistake by the way her gaflF 
top-sail stands, she's the * Ranger' cutter, which waa 
gave the go-by in the winter, and they've vowed 
vengeance against us ever since." 

Davis and Calloway then gave their opinion, which 
coincided with the rest, nor did there appear to b^ any 
doubt that the approaching vessel was the ^ Ranger/ 

The wind, as we said, had fallen, but there was still 
a considerable swell, the effects of the past gale, which 
made the little vessel pitch and tumble about, and 
considerably retarded her progress. Joe now scanned 
his own sails thoroughly to see that they drew well, 
and then glanced his eye over the side of the cutter to 
judge how fast she was going through the water. 
He was far from satisfied with the result of his 
observations. 

" It won't do," he remarked ; " we must be up slick, 
and run for it, or she'll be overhauling us before dark. 
If we was blessed with the breeze she's got, we 
wouldn't mind her. — Rig out the square-sail boom, 
bend on the square-sail. Come, bear a hand, my 
hearties, be quick about it None of us have much 
fancy for a twelvemonth in Winchester gaol, I suppose. 
That'll do ; now hoist away." 
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And himself setting an example of activity, the 
helm being put up, the main sheet was eased off, a 
large square-sail set, and the cutter dead before the 
wind, was running away from her supposed enemy. 
The square top-sail was next hoisted, and every stitch 
of canvas she could carry was clapped on, and under 
the influence of the returning breeze, the * Pretty 
Polly ' danced merrily over the waters, though not at 
all approaching to the speed her impatient crew de- 
sired. Tom Figgit shook his head. 

" I thought it would be so," he muttered. " I 
knowed it when I seed the wind dropping. Well, if 
it weren't for Joe, and to see that b— — d coast- 
guarder, Hogson, a grinning at us, and rubbing his 
paws with delight, I shouldn't care. If we might 
fight for it, it would be a different thing, but to be 
caught like mice by a cat, without a squeak for life, 
is very agrawating, every one must allow." 

Tom had some reason for his melancholy fore- 
bodings, for the * Pretty Polly ' most certainly ap- 
peared to be out of luck. Do all she could, the 
* Ranger,' bringing up a fresh breeze, gained rapidly 
on her. The people in the revenue cruiser had evi-^ 
dently seen her soon after she saw them, and sus- 
pecting her character, had been rising every exertion 
to come up with her. They had, in fact, long been 
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on the watch for her, and quickly recognized her as 
their old friend. The smu^lers walked the deck, 
vainly whistling for a wind, but though they all 
whistled in concert the partial breeze reinsed to swdl 
their sails till it had fiUed those of their enemy. 
Nothing they could do, either wetting their sails, 
altering her trim by shifting the cargo, would make 
the ' Pretty Polly ' go along faster. One great objeet 
was to retain a considerable distance from her till 
darkness covered the fiice of the deep, when they 
might hope more easily to make their escape. 

As the sun went down the heavens grew most pro- 
vokingly clear, and the stars shone forth from the pure 
sky, so that the smugglers both saw and were seen by 
the revenue cutter, and the character of the ^ Pretty 
Polly' was too well known by every cruiser on the 
station to allow her to hope to escape unquestioned. 
Still Joe boldly held on his course. He never with- 
drew his eye from his pursuer in order to be ready 
to take advantage of the slightest change in her pro* 
ceedings, but he soon saw that he must make the best 
use of his heels and his wits, or lose his cargo. Poor 
Joe, he thought of his charming Margaret, he thought 
of his good resolutions, he thought of Tom's evil 
prognostications, but he was not a fellow to be daunted 
at trifles, and he still trusted that something in the 
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chapter of accidents would turn up to enable him to 
escape. 

The breeze at last came up with the ' Pretty Polly/ 
but at the same time the * Ranger ' drew still nearer. 
All their means of expediting her movements had 
been exhausted, every inch of canvas she could carry 
was spread aloft, and even below the main-boom 
and square-sail boom water sails had been extended, 
so that the craft looked like a large sea-bird with 
a sitiall black body, skimming with outspread wings 
along the surface of the deep. The land at no great 
distance, lay broad on their beam to starboard. With 
anger and vexation they saw that all their efforts to 
save their cargo would probably be firuitless. 

" It can't be helped, my lads," cried Joe, " better 
luck next time. In with all that light canvas. Be 
smart about it, stand by the square-sail halliards — 
lower away ; hoist the foresail again ; down with the 
helm, Bill, while we get a pull on the main-sheet. 
We must run into shoal water and sink the tubs. It 
will come to that, I see." 

As Joe said, there was no time to lose, for the 
rtvenue cruiser was now little more than a mile 
distant, looming large in the fast-increasing obscurity 
of night. There promised, however, to be too much 
light during the night for them to hope to elude the 
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sharp and practised eyes of her look-outs. While the 
smuggler, with the wind nearly aheam, was mBQing 
in for the land, her crew were busily employed in 
getting the tubs on deck and slinging them in long 
lines together, with heavy weights attached over the 
side, so as to be able, by cutting a single lanyard, to 
let them all sink at once. No sooner did they alter 
their course, than their pursuer did the same. They 
had, at all events, gained the important advantage of 
escaping being overhauled in daylight. They now 
stood steadily on till they got within a quarter of a 
mile of the land, the revenue cutter not having gained 
materially on them. By this time every tub was 
either on deck or over the side. 

" Starboard the helm a little, Tom, — steady now," 
sung out Joe ; " we'll have the marks on directly ; I 
can just make out Pucknose Knoll and Farleigh 
church steeple. Now mind, when I sing out cut, cut 
all of you." 

It was not without some difficulty that the points he 
mentioned could be distinguished, and none but eyes 
long accustomed to peer through darkness could have 
seen objects on the shore at all. His aim was to bring 
certain marks on the shore in two lines to bisect each 
other, at which point tiie tubs were to be sunk, thus 
enabling him to find tiiem again at a future day. 
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" Starboard again, a little, Tom — steady now — that 
will do — luff you may, luff— I have it Cut now, my 
hearties, cut," he exclaimed, and the next moment a 
heavy splash told that all the tubs slung outside had 
been cut away and sunk to the bottom. " Stand by to 
heave the rest overboard," he continued, and a minute 
afterwards, with fresh bearings, the remainder of the 
cargo was committed to the deep. " Now, let's haul 
up for Fairport, and get home to comfort our wives 
and sweethearts. Better luck next time." 

With this philosophical observation, Joe buttoned 
up his pea-jacket, and twisted his red comforter round 
his neck, determined to make himself comfortable, and 
to bear his loss like a man. By the ' Pretty Polly's ' 
change of course, she soon drew near the ' Ranger,' 
when a shot from one of the guns of the latter came 
flying over her mast head. On this significant notice 
that the cruiser wished to speak her, Joe, not being 
anxious for a repetition of the message, let fly his jib- 
sheet, and his cutter coming round on the other tack, 
he kept bis foresail to windward and his helm down, 
thus remaining almost stationary. A boat soon pulled 
alongside, with the mate of the cruiser, who, with his 
crew, each carrying a lantern, overhauled every part 
of the vessel's hold, but not even a drop of brandy was 
to be found, nor a quid of tobacco. 
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** Sorry, sir, you've taken all this trouble," said Joe, 
touching his hat to the officer. ^^ I thought, sir, yon 
know'd we was a temp'rance vessel." 

It was diamond cut diamond. The officer looked at 
Joe, and burst out laughing, though disappointed at 
not making a seizure. 

"Tell that to the marines, Mister Buntin," he 
answered. " If you hadn't, half an hour ago, enough 
spirits on board to make the whole ship^s company of a 
line-of-battle ship as drunk as fiddlers, I'm a Dutch- 
man." 

** I can't help, sir, what you thinks," replied Joe, 
humbly ; " but I suppose you won't detain us ? We 
wants to get to Fairport to-night, to drink tea with our 
wives, and nurse our babies." 

" You may go, ray fine fellow, and we will bring in 
your tubs in the morning," answered the mate, as he 
stepped into his boat. 

** Thank ye, sir," said Joe, making a polite bow, 
but looking very much inclined to expedite his de- 
parture with a kick, but discretion withheld him. 

" Let draw," he sang out, in a voice which showed 
the true state of his feelings beneath his assumed 
composure ; " now about with her." 

In a short time after, the *Fretty Polly' was 
safely moored in Fairport river. 
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The next morning at daybreak, the * Ranger * was 
seen hovering in rather dangerous proximity to the 
spot where the tubs had been sunk. She was then 
observed to get her dredges out, and to be groping 
evidently for the hidden treasures. In the course of 
the day, Joe and his crew had the mortification to see 
her come into the harbour with the greater part of their 
cargo on board. Of course they all looked as innocent 
as if none of them had ever before seen a tub, for there 
was nothing to betray them, though it was not 
pleasant to see their property in the hands of others. 
The revenue cutter, then hauling alongside the quay, 
sent all the tubs she had on board up to the castle, 
where they were shut «iip securely while she went 
back to grope for more. 

Joe watched all these proceedings with apparently 
calm indifference, walking up and down all the time on 
the quay, with a short pipe in his mouth, and his hands 
in his pockets. No sooner, however, had darkness set 
in, than he and his companions might have been seen 
consulting earnestly together, and going round to the 
most trustworthy of their acquaintance. What was the 
subject of their consultations may hereafter be guessed 
at Their plans, whatever they were, were soon ma- 
tured, and then Joe repaired to pay his accustomed 
visit to Serjeant Ramrod and his grand-daughter. 
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Joe Buntin was, as I have hinted^ not the (Hily 
lover Margaret Ramrod possessed, which was, of 
course, no fault of hers. One of them, for there 
might have been half-a-dozen at least, was James 
Lawson, a coast-guard man, belongmg to Fairport; 
and if he was aware that he was a rival of his superior 
officer it did not afflict him. As it happened, he was 
stationed at the castle to guard the tubs which had 
been captured in the morning. Having seen that 
everything was safe, he soon grew tired of watching on 
the top of the castle, for it was a dark, cold night, 
with a thick, driving rain, and a high wind, so he per- 
suaded himself that there could be no harm looking 
into Serjeant Ramrod's snug room, lighted up by 
pretty Margaret's bright eyes, and wanned by a 
blazing fire. The Serjeant welcomed him cordially, 
and Margaret mixed him a glass of hot brandy and 
water, while discussing which, a knock was heard at 
the castle gate, on which Mistress Margaret, throwing 
her apron over her head, ran out to admit the visitors. 
She was absent a minute or more ; probably she had 
some difficulty in again closing the gates on so windy 
a night: at last she returned, followed by no less 
a person than Joe Buntin, and his shadow, Tom 
Figgit. 

A smile stole over Margaret's pretty mouth as she 
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watched Joe, who looked as fierce as he could at Law- 
son, and by Ramrod's invitation sat himself down 

directly opposite the revenue-man. Lawson was not 
to be stared out of countenance, so, notwithstand- 
ing Joe's angry glances, he firmly kept his post. Tom 
Figgit quietly sipped his grog, eyeing Lawson all the 
time much in the way that a cat does a mouse she is 
going to devour, so that at last the revenue-man, feel- 
ing himself rather uncomfortable, he scarcely knew 
why, helped himself thoughtlessly to pother stifi^ glass. 
Joe laughed and talked for all the party, and told 
several capital stories, contriving in the interval to 
whisper a word into Margaret's ear, at which she 
looked down and laughed slily. She was soon after- 
wards seen filling up the coast-guard man's glass, only 
by mistake she poured in Hollands instead of water. 
The error was not discovered, and Lawson became not 
only very sagacious but brave in the extreme. After 
some time he recollected that it was his duty to keep a 
look-out from the top of the castle, and accordingly 
rose to resume his post. Joe on this jumped up also, 
and wishing the old couple and their grand-daughter 
good-night, took his departure, followed by Tom ; 
Serjeant Ramrod and Lawson closing the gates 
securely behind them. 

No sooner were Joe and his mate outside the walls 
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than they darted down a small alley which led to the 
water, and at a little sheltered slip they found a boat, 
with a coil of rope and some blocks stowed away in the 
stem-sheets. Joe, giving a peculiarly low whistle, two 
other men appeared crawling from under a boat, which 
had been turned with the keel uppermost on the beach, 
and then all four jumping in, pulled round underneath 
the castle wall to a nook, where they could not be 
observed from the quay even in the day-time. 

It was, as we have mentioned, blowing and raining, 
and as dark as pitch, so that our friends had no reason 
to complain of the weather. After feeling about for 
some time, Joe discovered a small double line, to 
which he fastened one of the stouter ropes, and haul- 
ing away on one end of it, brought it back again into 
the boat. Who had rove the small line we cannot say, 
but we fear that there was a little traitor in the 
garrison ; perhaps Joe or Tom had contrived to do it 
before they entered the Serjeant's sitting-room. 

"Hold on fast," Joe whispered to his comrades; 
" ril be up in a moment." Saying this, he climbed up 
the rope, and soon had his face flush with the summit 
of the castle walls. Looking round cautiously, he 
observed no one, so he climbed over the parapet, and 
advanced across the platform to the top of a flight of 
steps which communicated with the lower part of the 
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building. He looked over the railing, but his eyes could 
not pierce the gloom, so he descended the steps, and 
had the satisfaction to find Lawson fast asleep at the 
bottom of them, sheltered from the rain by one of the 
arches. " All's right : he won't give us much trouble, 
at all events," he muttered to himself; and returning 
to the parapet he summoned his companions. Two 
other boats had now joined the first, and, one after the 
other, twelve smugglers scaled the walls. Others 
were, it must be understood, watching at various 
points in the neighbourhood, to give the earliest notice 
of the approach of the coast-guard. Joe stationed two 
men by the side of Lawson to bind and gag him if he 
awoke, which he was not likely to do, while the rest 
proceeded with their work. 

They soon contrived to break open the door of the 
store, opening from the platform, where the tubs had 
been deposited ; then each man carrying one at a time, 
like ants at their work, they transported them to the 
parapet of the castle-wall. From thence, with great 
rapidity, they were lowered into the boats, and then 
conveyed round to the foot of a garden belonging to 
an uninhabited house, which, of course, had the cha- 
racter of being haunted by spirits. Joe and his friends 
worked with a will, as much delighted with the thoughts 
of doing the revenue as at recovering their property. 

The greater number had been thus secured when 
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the rain ceased, and the cloads driTing away, the 
smugglers were afraid of being seen by their opponents. 
They therefore secured the door of the nearly empty 
store, and all descending, unrove the rope finmi the 
breech of the gun to which it had been fastened, so as 
to leave no trace of their proceedings. 

The next morning Lawson, on recoyering firom his 
tipsy slumbers, seeing the door dosed, reported that 
all was right Mr. Hogson was the first person to 
make the discovery that all was wrong, and his 
astonishment and rage may be more easily imagined 
than described. Nearly every tub of the rich prize 
had disappeared; and the lieutenant swore he was 
certain that wicked little vixen, Margaret Ramrod, had 
something to do with it. 

Neither Serjeant Ramrod nor Lawson could in any 
way account for it ; and as it would have been a subject 
of mirth to all their brother officers, who would not 
hftvo shared in the prize, the authorities of Fairport 
thought it wiser not to say much on the subject. 
Sovoral persons wcro suspected of having had a hand 
in Uio tran{i»iiction, but the smugglers were known to 
bo too true to each other to afford the remotest chance 
of (lisoovoring the culprits. 

Soon after this, Joe Buntin married Margaret 
lUumnl; and, wonderful to relate, forswore smug- 
gling ever after. Whether her persuasions, or from 
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finding it no longer profitable, had most influence, is 
not known ; at all events, he is now one of the most 
successful and active pilots belonging to Fairport, and 
though he does not mention names, he is very fond, 
among other^stories, of telling how a certain friend of 
his did the revenue." 

As soon as old Sleet had finished his story, which 
was much more efiective when told by him than as it 
now stands written down by me, he scraped his right 
foot back, made a swing with his hat and was rolling 
forward, when Hearty cried out, " Stop, stop, old friend, 
your lips want moistening after that long yarn, I'm 
sure. What will you have, Champagne, or Claret, or 
Sherry, or Brandy, or Rum, or ?" 

The honest seaman grinned from ear to ear. 

" Grog," he answered, emphatically. " There's 
nothing like that to my mind, Mr. Hearty. It's better 
nor all your French washes put together." 

Due praise was bestowed on Joe Buntin's history, 
but he evidently thought the extra glass of grog he 
had won of far more value. 

" Health to you, gentlemen and ladies all, and may 
this sweet craft never want a master nor a mistress 
either," he rapped out : then fearing he had said some- 
thing against propriety, he rolled away to join his 
messmates forward. 

VOL. II. N 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE POLACCA BRIG AGAIN. — THE * ZEBRA ' IN CHASE. — 
REFLECTIONS ON AFRICA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. — 
brine's own story. — THE GUERILLA'S LEAP, A 
TRUE TALE OF PORTUGAL. 

It was now time for the officers of the * Zebra ' to return 
on board their ship. Another night and day passed 
away much in the same manner as its predecessors. 
All this time we were edging over to the African 
coast. Miss Mizen was rapidly recovering her strength, 
indeed she could no longer be declared an invalid, 
and it was very evident that a sea-life perfectly agreed 
with her. 

Though I missed Bubble's fun and anecdotes, and 
his merry laugh and good-natured visage, I must 
confess that I much enjoyed the society of the two 
ladies. Mrs. Mizen was a kind-hearted, right-minded, 
good-natured, sensible, motherly woman, without a 
particle of affectation or nonsense of any sort. She 
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had seen a good deal of the world, and of the people 
in it, and could talk well of what she had seen. 
Under present circumstances, indeed, I preferred her, 
as a companion, to her daughter. Barring the difference 
of age they were very like each other. Miss Mizen 
also treated me with the utmost frankness and kind- 
ness as the friend of her intended husband, and I often 
enjoyed a pleasant conversation with her, though, of 
course, it more frequently fell to my share to entertain 
her mother. 

While the fine weather lasted the life we led was 
excessively pleasant, but as winter was now rapidly 
approaching, we knew that we must look out for squalls 
and heavy seas. We had, as I before remarked, been 
making our way to the westward along the African 
coast, now making the land, and then standing off again 
at night-time. 

One morning when daylight broke, we found our- 
selves rather in shore of the brig. As I came on deck 
to relieve Porpoise, I saw her signalizing. We got 
the signal-book. 

" What is Rulloek talking about ?" asked my brother- 
officer, as I was looking over the leaves of Marriot's 
well-known work. 

" A suspidous sail to the north-west. Stay where 
you are. I shall chase, but be back by nightfall/' 

N 2 
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said I ; on which Porpoise ordered the answering signal 
to be hoisted. . 

The brig now crowded all scdl, but ^ she kept away, 
I saw that the bunting was again at work. 

" If we do not appear by noon to-morrow, return to 
Malta," said I, interpreting the flags. " And so our 
pleasant cruise will be up: but all things pleasant 
must come to an end. I wish it could have lasted 
longer." 

'' Well, Porpoise, what do you make of the stranger 
he is after?" 

« By that she is no other than our iHend the 

Greek polacca brig," he exclaimed, almost letting his 
glass fall from aloft, where he had gone to get a look 
of the vessel the brig was chasing. " I have a great 
mind to rouse Hearty up, and get him to disobey 
orders, and go in chase of her also. I don't like the 
thoughts of the pirate being captured without our 
being present." 

^' Remember that we have ladies on board, and I don't 
think Hearty will be inclined to run the risk of carry- 
ing away our spars or mast for any such gratification," 
I remarked. " Hell be for obedience in this case, de- 
pend on it" 

" That's the worst of having ladies on board," an- 
swered Porpoise, with a sigh, *' But I say they have 
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been rather more alive on board the brig than I should 
have given them credit for. How could they have 
suspected that the polacca out there was our friend ?" 

" You forget that Will Bubble is on board, and 
probably he was on deck, and aloft, indeed, at sunrise, 
and made out the Greek," I answered, not that I 
considered that there was any want of strict discipline or 
sufficient alertness kept on board the brig, though the 
crew were anything but first-rate specimens of men-of- 
war's men. 

By-the-by that reminds me that I should like to 
say a few words about manning the navy. But I won't, 
though, simply because the subject is just here some- 
what out of place. We are ofi^ the northern coast of 
Afirica in a yacht with some ladies on board, and they 
might be bored, and we have to watch the proceedings 
of the brig-of-war and the vessel of which she is in 
chase. Only I would strongly urge any members of 
parliament, or other law-makers, or persons of influence 
whose eyes may glance over these pages to think, and 
talk, and do very seriously about the matter. It will 
not bear letting alone or sleeping over. Something 
must be done, and at once. I've known ships-of-war 
go to sea with not a quarter of the men seamen — 
because seamen were not to be got. How would it 
fare with us had we to engage in a downright earnest 
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naval war ? Our men, it will be answered, will fight 
like BritODB ; so they will, I doubt not, but is it just 
to oppose landsmen to the well-trainad seamen of other 
nations ? Is it just to the able seamen to make them do 
the work which should be shared by others ? But now 
we will again look after the brig*of-war and the chase. 

The polacca, as soon as she saw that the British 
man-of-war was in pursuit of her, made all sail to the 
northward and westward. Old Rullock was evidently 
determined that she should not escape from any neglect 
on his part of carrying enough sail. Royals and 
studdensails were quickly set, and under a wide spread 
of snow-white canvas away stood the ^ Zebra,* leaving 
us jogging slowly on with the purpose of returning to 
the spot whence we started. Hearty's surprise, as may 
be supposed, was very considerable, and so was that of 
his lady guests, when they found that the brig had run 
away from us. 

" However, Mrs. Mizen, I suppose we must obey 
orders, must we not?*' said he, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. " If you do not blame Captain Rullock for 
his treachery, I am sure that I do not, since he has 
left with me hostages of so much value for his safe 
return." 

Mrs. Mizen and her daughter seemed to think tiie 
afiair a very good joke, only they could not understand 
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why the cutter should not go in chase of the polacca 
as well as the brig-of-war. 

" Perhaps the captain wishes to have all the honour 
of capturing the pirate by himself without our assist* 
ance," observed Porpoise ; " I suppose the fellow will 
show fight should he come up with him." 

" No fear of that," I remarked. " The truth is, I 
suspect that Captain Rullock feared, that had he 
allowed the yacht to proceed in chase of the pirate, we 
might have come up with her before he could, and had 
to bear the brunt of tlie action. He probably would 
not have cared very much about that, had there been 
only four yachting gentlemen on board to be shot at, 
but the case was very different when his sister and 
niece might be placed in danger." 

"He did very right. There can be no dispute 
about it," said Hearty. " We must bear our disap- 
pointment like men, and during breakfast we will con- 
sider what amusement we can afford our guests, to 
recompense them for the absence of the brig in the 
landscape — or rather seascape we ought to call it — for 
little enough of the land have we had this cruise." 

We had a great deal of amusing conversation during 
breakfast. It is a pleasant meal everywhere, if people 
are well and in spirits, and nowhere is it more pleasant 
than at sea under the same provisions. 
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" What do you say to a look at the African coast, 
Mrs. Mizen ?" exclaimed Hearty. " We could get 
there very sood — could we not, Porpoise ?" 

" We should be well in with the land, so as to have 
a good view of it before the evening, and if the wind 
holds, we might be back here before the brig-of^war 
returns to look for us," was the answer. 

" Capital ; then let us stand in there at once," said 
Hearty. " It is a fine, mountainous, bold coast, very 
picturesque. You will have your sketching things 
ready, I hope," he added, looking at Miss Mizen. He 
had not learnt to call her Laura when any one else 
was present. 

Miss Mizen said she would get her drawing-board 
and colour-box ready, and Porpoise went on deck to 
put the cutter's head to the southward. A steady 
breeze from the south-west enabled us to stand in for 
the land close hauled. As we rapidly approached it, 
the mountains, with their lofty peaks and wooded sides, 
seemed to rise out of the water like the scene at a 
theatre, till the lower lands at their base — rocky, undu- 
lating heights, and even the sea-shore became clearly 
visible. 

** How very different is this scenery from the common 
notion of Africa," said Miss Mizen, as, with Hearty's 
help, she was arranging her sketching-board to make a 
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view of the coast. "I have hitherto always pictured it 
to myself as a country of arid sands and dense jungle." 

"You'd find jungle enough and sand enough in 
many parts, Miss Mizen, where I have been/' observed 
Porpoise. " But both in the north and south there are 
districts which will vie in fertility with most in the 
world. Just think of Egypt ; what an abundance of 
corn does that produce ! All along this north coast are 
many fertile districts ; so there are on the west coast, 
only it is rather too hot there to be pleasant ; and then 
at the Cape and Natal are to be found spots rich in 
various productions." 

" You draw a glowing picture of the country, Mr. 
Porpoise," observed Mrs. Mizen. 

" I do, ma'am, because the country deserves it," he 
answered. " The world owes a great deal to Africa, 
and I should like to see every possible attempt made 
to repay it by continued and strenuous efforts for the 
civilization of her people. The work is a very great 
one, there is no doubt about that, and a few feeble 
and isolated efforts will not accomplish it. The mer- 
chant princes of England must take the matter up, 
and send out several expeditions at the same time. 
The officers should be experienced, energetic men, the 
vessels well supplied with merchandise, and well armed 
to protect it. But what can we hope for while the 

N 3 
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abominable slave-trade still flourishes? England is 
dmng her best to put it down, but she is bat ill- 
supported by other nations. America, with all ber 
boasting about freedom, protects and encourages those 
engaged in it ; while France, professing to be the most 
civilized and liberal of countries, does the same. 
Spain and Portugal only occasionally pretend to inter- 
fere with a very bad grace, and secretly aid and abet 
the wretches carrying it on imder their flag. . I say at 
any cost, and at every cost, England must put it down. 
No matter if she goes to war with all the world to do 
so. It will be a glorious war for the roost holy cause, 
and honest men will be able to pray with sincerity and 
faith, that heaven will protect her in it." 

" I am very glad to hear you speak so, Mr. Por- 
poise," said Mrs. Mizen ; " I will answer for it, that 
no war would be so popular among the women of 
England as a war against slavery and the slave-trade. 
No one worthy of the name of an Englishwoman 
would refuse to sell her jewels and everything of 
value to support it." 

"That's the spirit that will put it down, ma'am," 
exclaimed Porpoise, enthusiastically. "When we 
sailors know that we have the prayers and good wishes 
of the ladies of England with us, we should very soon 
sweep all our enemies from the seas." 
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The rest of the party responded in most respects 
to these sentiments. Hearty suggested that much 
might be hoped for from a wise and firm diplomacy, 
and by calmly waiting the course of events. 

"No, no," answered Porpoise. ''That's what the 
people in parliament say, when they want to shelve a 
question. Do nothing and let a£Fairs take their own 
course. It's a very easy way of doing nothing, but 
that is not like yoii, Mr. Hearty. You would manage 
the matter in a very difierent way, I'm sure, if it was 
left to you." 

"I should be very much puzzled if the question 
were left for me to decide," said Hearty. " What do 
you think I should do ?" 

"Oh, I will soon tell you what you would do," 
replied Porpoise. " Why, you would look out for all 
the energetic, dashing officers you could find, and send 
them to the coast in command of as many fast steamers, 
and other small craft, with orders to overhaul every 
suspicious sail they could find on the coast. Then 
you would have a whacking big fleet in the Channel, 
and several others in difierent parts of the world. 
You would not forget to keep your coast defences in 
good order, and to have a compact, well-disciplined 
army on shore, and a numerous trained militia, ready 
to call out at a moment's notice. That's what you and 
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every other sensible man would do, Mr. Hearty, and 
then I think we need have no fear that any one would 
causelessly attempt to molest us, or that we should be 
unable to make other nations keep their treaties with 
us." 

" Bravo, Porpoise, bravo I" cried Hearty. " I wiah 
that you were Prime Minister, or First Lord of the 
Admiralty, or Dictator, or something of that sort for a 
short time. I doubt not but that you would get things 
in prime order in a very short time." 

While this conversation was going on, we were 
rapidly drawing in with the coast. Miss Mizen made 
two or three very masterly sketches, though the blue 
sea and water filled up the larger portion of the 
paper. The less there is in a subject the more does it 
exhibit a master's talent if the picture is interesting. 

A fresh breeze had been blowing all day, but 
towards evening the wind fell, and the cutter lay float- 
ing idly on the water. We were assembled after 
dinner as usual on deck, when Hearty proposed a 
yarn. 

" I wish Bubble were here," said he. " He would 
certainly have one ready ; and a fresh yam, yet in 
manuscript, is fifty times more attractive than when it 
has become common to the world in print." 

** Could not Mr. Brine favour us with a story?" 
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said Miss Mizen, in an irresistibly sweet tone. " He, 
I am sure, can invent one for the occasion, should he 
not have a story written already." 

I could not deny that I had a tale in my portfolio, 
which it would give me great pleasure to read to my 
friends. In fact it was one of several which I had put 
on paper during the voyage. I generally took a 
couple of hours every day at my desk, and thus got 
ready several magazine articles, which I intended 
publishing on my return to England. I must own 
that for many years I have lived very comfortably on 
the produce of my pen, aided by my half-pay as a 
lieutenant. I need scarcely say, that Miss Mizen had 
not to press the matter. Having descended to my 
cabin, I returned with a paper I had just written. It 
was founded on a story the particulars of which I 
heard during our visit to Portugal. 

THE guerilla's LEAP ; A TRUE TALE OF PORTUGAL. 

A bright prospect opened for Portugal, when the 
blue and white banner of her young Queen was first 
unfurled on the shores of Mindello, for on that day 
was struck a noble blow for constitutional freedom, 
that freedom which can alone keep at bay the great 
enemies of mankind — bigotry and despotism. Alas I 
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that late events should have so belied the glorious 
promise of the past 

The sons of Lusitania were, however, doomed to 
sufier much before those times of fleeting prosperity 
could be attained, for that event was but the prelude 
to scenes of civil strife, famine, plague, horrors, and 
miseries of all kinds which long afflicted their lovely 
land, and with which, even now, some, by their insane 
machinations, seek again to curse their country. 

The gallant Dom Pedro, the day after landing with 
his little band of heroes, entered Oporto in triumph, 
the forces of his usurping brother, Dom Miguel, 
having retreated at his approach ; but the Miguelites 
isoon collecting in great numbers, the Constitutionalists 
were besieged for many months in the city, exposed to 
a furious bombardment and a scarcity of provisions, 
added to which, the cholera broke out among the 
starving population, and carried off vast numbers of 
those whom famine and the shot and shells of their 
relentless foes had spared. Besides these accumulated 
miseries, the heroic city was continually exposed to 
the most desperate assaults of the Miguelite forces, 
urged on to conquest by promises of plunder and the 
most unrestrained license : yet, notwithstanding their 
vastly superior numbers to those of the defenders, each 
attack was successfully repulsed. At length, the 
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glorious victory of the fire-eating Napier, and the 
chivalrous exploit of Terceira compelled the besiegers 
to march southward for the defence of that part of the 
kingdom. 

So closely was the city invested, that less than a 
quarter of a mile of sea-coast alone remained in the 
power of the Constitutionalists, exposed on each side 
to the shot and shell of the enemy, with a raging surf 
constantly breaking over the rocks which fringe it. 
On this small portion of beach, boats laden with pro- 
visions, supplied by a fleet of merchantmen anchored in 
the oflSng, continually landed their cargoes, though their 
crews at times sufiered great loss from the cross fire of 
the Miguelites. However, their utmost efibrts could 
not furnish sufficient food for the famishing people. 
By another means, also, a small quantity of provisions 
was from time to time thrown into the city. The flat- 
bottomed river-boats used oa dark and stormy nights 
to glide noiselessly down the Douro to Oporto, and, 
under shelter of the lofty clifii on which stands the 
Serra Convent, to disembark their cargoes unperceived 
and unmolested by the enemy posted on the southern 
bank of the stream. So successful, at length, were 
these expeditions, and of so much service were they to 
the besieged, that the Miguelite general becoming 
cognizant of them, bethought him of establishing 
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patrols along the banks of the river, and guard-boats 
on the water, to put a stop for the future to such prac- 
tices. 

Among the officers appointed to the command of 
these patrols was a Guerilla Chief, of the name of 
Gaviao, who had assumed the title of Major. GaviSo 
is the Portuguese for a hawk. Major Gaviao fully 
supported the character of his name by pouncing on 
prey of every description within his reach, and the 
present occasion afforded him a rich harvest. His 
district extended from the river Tamega along the 
north bank of the Douro, as far as Oporto. His 
practice was to levy a toll on the boats high up the 
stream, then allowing them to continue their voyage, 
again to stop them lower down, and to compel them 
to pay a second time. On occasions, he would even 
seize the whole cargo, if the crews attempted to 
grumble at this treatment, and of course the unfortu- 
nate people had no redress, as in so doing he was only 
performing his duty, sanctioned by his superiors. He 
was neglecting his orders when he allowed them to 
pass. Such conduct was sufficient of itself to gain him 
the most dire hatred of the peasantry through every 
part of the country infested by his presence ; he was, 
besides, savage and revengeful, and passionate in the 
extreme, and was suspected of having committed 
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more than one murder with his own hand. His 
appearance did not belie his general character. His 
figure was rather above the usual height of his 
countrymen, his visage swarthy, with a quantity of 
hair, dark as the raven's wing, surrounding it; his 
eyes were deep set and black, gleaming malignantly 
forth like a baneful light in some damp cavern, while 
his features, though regular, wore with every change 
an expression of evil. 

Such is the no very flattering description we re- 
ceived of the Guerilla Chief — the hero of our tale. 
In other times he would have been a bandit ; in other 
lands a highwayman, a housebreaker, or a bubble 
railroad projector. Nature made him a villain — 
circumstances, what he was. 

It was midnight ! The sky was overcast with thick 
clouds, so that neither moon nor stars shed their light 
upon the world, with scarcely a breath of wind to 
ruflBe the surface of the water, as a boat glided slowly 
down the stream of the majestic and wealth-bearing 
Douro. 

We must take the liberty of authors and lift the 
shroud of darkness which then enveloped the world, to 
describe the boat and her crew to our readers. 

She was of a construction precisely similar to what 
has existed since the early days of the Lusitanian 
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monarchy, if not from a fiur earlier date, haying flit 
floors, with wall sides and being composed of nm^ 
deal planks, low at the stem, and riaiiig aligjidy 
forward to a long projecting bow. The cargo of the 
boat consisted chiefly of chestnuts in heaps, imd sacks 
of com, with baskets full of large loaves of yellow 
bread composed of Indian com. Fuel being scarce in 
the city, baked bread was of more value. The radder 
was a long beam, with a plank shaped like the tail of 
a fish at the end. The helmsman stood on a high 
platform to enable him to see to some distance ahead, 
and to give him greater power over the unwieldy 
tiller. He was a young man of slight and symmetri- 
cal form, every attitude he assumed in his occupation 
being full of grace and expressive of vigour. His 
costume was simple in the extreme, though hi^y 
picturesque. On his head he wore a red cloth cap 
falling in a peak on one side, a loose jacket of dark cloth 
over a white shirt, and a pair of large white trousers, 
scarcely reaching to the knee, and fastened round the 
waist by a red sash, completed his costume, his well- 
bronzed and sinewy legs and feet being free of any 
covering. Four other men similarly habited, pulled 
two broad-bladed, double-banked oars forward, stand- 
ing up all the time with their faces to the bows, while 
a youth, kneeling at the very extreme point of the 
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loDg bow, kept a watchful look out into the darkness 
to give the earliest possible notice of any danger they 
might approach. Now they would steer under some 
lofty rock, whose rugged sides no human being could 
climb; then, when the course of the river widened, 
and the banks became low, they would keep a middle 
course to avoid any enemy lurking on either side. 

They had proceeded thus in silence for some 
miles^ and were then approaching the picturesquely 
situated village of Melros, embosomed in trees and 
surrounded by orchards and green fields. This place 
is some miles below the town of £ntro-ambos-os-Rios, 
between the two rivers, so called from being situated 
on the fork of land formed by the junction of the river 
Tamega and the Douro. At this town commenced 
the district placed under the tender mercies of GaviSlo. 
The stream now becoming of considerable breadth the 
men at the oars commenced a conversation between 
themselves in a low whisper. 

" The Holy Virgin preserve us ; I hope we shall 
reach the city in safety," said one. 

^^ Not if that ill -begotten GaviSo, and his friend the 
diabo, have their way," answered another. 

" We were well fleeced at Entre-ambos-os-Rios, and 
if they knew where to pitdh upon us, depend upon it 
we should not escape them without another visit The 
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night is dark, and we have come on brayely," said a 
third. 

" Ah," observed the first, " but the diabo can fly 
farther than we can row, and see in the dark as well 
as in daylight" 

" The good saints protect us !" ejaculated the four, 
crossing themselves. 

Scarcely had they spoken> when a loud voice hailed 
from the shore, " Qvem vai la f (" Who goes 
there ?") But the gallant helmsman did not alter his 
course. 

" Row, my friends, row for your lives," he cried, in 
a singing whisper, loud enough to be heard by his 
companions in the fore part of the boat. They silently 
obeyed his orders. 

The hail was repeated, and immediately a musket 
was fired from the shore at them, the ball whizzing 
over their heads. 

" A boat coming up the river !" cried the lad in the 
bows, with a hurried, alarmed accent. They were the 
last words he spoke. 

Again they were hailed from the shore, and a 
musket was seen to flash. A loud shriek accompanied 
the report. A splash was heard in the water, and a 
dark object floated by. The young helmsman leapt 
from the platform on which he stood, and struck out 
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for the body of the youth ; ere he reached it, it had 
sunk below the surface. The oars were meanwhile 
backed, and the boat's way was stopped. The intrepid 
swimmer dived into the dark tide, guided less by sight 
than by instinct and fraternal love, for the youth was 
his brother. In a moment he rose again, with the 
body in his grasp, and was soon on board. With 
anguish he hung over the inanimate form, abandoning 
all thoughts of escaping his foes. He was aroused by 
the rough voices of the crew of the guard-boat order- 
ing him to steer for the shore. Mechanically he 
obeyed, after placing his brother on some of the sacks 
of corn which formed part of his cargo. As the boat 
was made fast alongside the shore several armed men 
stepped on board with torches in their hands, one 
among them appearing to be their chief. The light 
fell on the features of the young Arraes, or Captain, 
of the boat, as he knelt over his brother's form, 
attempting to restore animation by rubbing his bosom 
and cold hands. With horror he started back, a ruddy 
stream issued from the boy's side, his own hands and 
clothes were stained with blood. 

" Who did this ?" he exclaimed, fiercely. " Ah !" 
Before him stood the dreaded and hated GaviSo. 

"The young rebel has met with his deserts," 
observed the Guerilla captain, sneeringly. " And 
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yoa, Antonio Lopez, you are an old offender. This is 
not the first time you hare been taken attempting to 
carry provisions into that city held by those wretched 
Cartistas, and which will soon become the jnst reward 
of onr valour. Tell them to take a last look at their 
money-chests and their wives and daughters ; all will 
soon be ours." 

Young Antonio folded his arms, answering the 
speaker with a look of scorn and hatred. 

** Well, do you wish to be sent to prison or to be 
shot ?" continued the other. 

** You want gold, and you shall have it," were the 
first words the young Arraes spoke. "Blood you 
have had, and both shall be repaid," he muttered to 
himself. " Let me go, and part of the money shall be 
forthcoming ; the rest shall be repaid on my return." 

We have not before attempted to describe the scene. 
It was wild in the extreme. Lofty trees covered the 
bank to which the boat was made fast, and among 
them were tethered the horses of the Guerilla band, 
the light of the torches casting a lurid glare far into 
the recesses of the wood and over the smooth waters of 
the stream ; while the armed men, in their various 
fantastic costumes, and the boatmen in their pictu* 
resque dresses, were thrown into strong relief against 
the dark background. Down the river arose lofty 
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and frowning rocks, between which, during the wintry 
floods, it rushes with impetuous force, whirling huge 
trunks of trees like straws before it. 

The conference was soon ended, the money was 
paid, the guard-boat rowed up the river ; the Arraes 
carrying the body of his murdered brother, proceeded 
on his voyage towards Oporto, and the Guerilla chief 
and his followers mounted their horses and galloped 
off, Gaviao thought not of the vengeance he was 
gathering round his head. 

On the southern bank of the Douro, some way 
above the town of Entrc-ambos-os-Rios, stood a cottage, 
hidden, however, from the opposite shore by the trees 
which surrounded it. The sun, just about to dip 
behind the lofty hills which extend in numerous ridges 
towards Oporto, cast a ruddy glow upon the tranquil 
stream, and lighted up with its brilliant rays the 
inmost recesses of the surrounding pine-groves. Some 
shepherds were driving into the lower lands their flocks 
of sheep and goats, mingled together, from the rugged 
heights of the neighbouring serras, and the distant 
screeching sound of the cart-wheels, as they descended 
the rough ill-formed roads, struck not unpleasantly on 
the ear. Numerous birds chirped forth their evening 
song and prepared for roost, while myriads of winged 
insects filled the air with their suppressed murmur, as 
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they flitted forth from their hiding places. It was a 
lovely scene, such as only the balmy dime of the 
South can produce. Before the cottage door was a 
wide-spreading vine, forming a graceful arbour, from 
the roof and sides of which the luscious fruit hong 
suspended temptingly, in profuse clusters. Beneath 
its shade, on a low stool, sat a young girl, with distaff 
in hand, singing, as she spun, the evening hymn to the 
Holy Virgin. 

Not only was the girl young, but very lovely ; her 
beauty considerably heightened by her picturesque 
and graceful costume. She wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, set coquettishly on one side, beneath which, falling 
on each shoulder, appeared the ends of a snow-white 
handkerchief, and a profusion of dark, clustering curls ; 
and when we say she possessed a pair of full sparkling 
black eyes and a fine clear complexion, slightly 
bronzed by the sun, our readers may picture to them- 
selves the pretty Maria dos Campos. A dark blue 
cloth body, and a coloured cotton petticoat, formed 
the rest of her costume ; the soles of her shoes being 
made of wood, and slipper fashion, kicked off at 
pleasure, her feet being destitute of any other cover- 
ing. We must not forget the large flat ear-rings, of 
the purest gold, which she wore in her ears, nor the 
coils of heavy gold chains suspended roimd her neck. 
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Maria was in her gala costume, for what reason we 
shall presently see. 

Suddenly her voice stopped, for the sound of foot- 
steps fell upon her ear. She gazed forth with an 
anxious expression, but continued spinning, which she 
appeared to do mechanically, though she more than 
once bit in two the thread as she attempted to clear it 
of the knots she had formed, 

A dark man, whose military costume and moustache 
proclaimed him a soldier, or at all events a Guerilla, 
was seen advancing along the rough pathway which 
led to the cottage. The girl blushed deeply as, after 
looking cautiously around to see that no one was 
observing him, he took her in his arms, and bestowed 
a kiss upon her brow, exclaiming, "Ah, my pretty 
Maria, I heard your voice as I landed from the other 
side of the river, and hastened hither to see you. 
Well, what news, my pretty one ? Have the friends 
of the vile Constitutionalists been forming any fresh 
plots to attack the soldiers of our most gracious 
sovereign Dom Miguel ?" 

'' Oh, I hear nothing now," answered the girl, in a 
tone of melancholy. " They do not trust me. They 
suspect me since — Oh, how long you have kept 
away! 

" Business, business ! A soldier has not his time at 

VOL. IL o 
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his own command, minha menina^^ answered the man, 
laughing. 

" It was cruel in you, Senhor ; but we girls are not 
like you men. When we love, we love with all our 
hearts ; we give everything till nothing remains." 

^' Yes, you are tender chickens," said the soldier, in 
a contemptuous tone ; but the girl did not understand 
him. 

'^ Oh !" she suddenly exclaimed, clasping her hands 
and looking up into his face, '' tell me, Senhor, when 
will you marry me, as you promised ?" 

" When ! when, as I said, the vile Constitutionalists 
have been driven from the city of Oporto, and the 
place is given up to plunder; not before, I can 
promise you. Basta, don't ask me again." 

The girl sank down into her seat with a sigh. As 
he uttered these words, a third person, who had over- 
heard them, was added to the group. For some 
moments he stood, alternately regarding the other two, 
without speaking, although the convulsive grasp with 
which he held the handle of a long knife, stuck in a 
sheath in his waistband, showed thiat no gentle feelings 
were working in his bosom. The costume he wore, 
similar to one we have already described, announced 
that he was a simple boatman, although his dauntless 
bearing and stern air made him the superior of 
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the man he so boldly confronted. The Guerilla , 
olEcer would evidently have gladly dispensed with his 
company, nor did he venture to meet his steadfast 
gaze. At last the young boatman could no longer 
contain his passion within bounds. 

" So, Senhor Gaviao," he exclaimed, " not content 
with robbing us of our money, you would seduce the 
affections of our maidens, and then leave them to 
reproach and misery by your false promises. You 
expect to revel in the plunder of the heroic city of 
Oporto, whose brave inhabitants defy the utmost 
efforts of your friends to conquer them. Never! 
Mark my words, that city you shall never enter alive, 
except perchance with a halter round your neck, and 
therefore never shall you marry that poor maiden." 

" Fool, madman, idiot ! These words shall cost 
you dear," cried Gaviao, for it was the badly-cele- 
brated Guerilla chief whom we have again introduced 
on the scene. He gnashed his teeth as he spoke. 

" How dare you, a vile plebeian, address such words 
to me ?" he continued. " Begone ; or a prison awaits 

you !" 

" Prisons were not built for the free," answered the 
young boatman, boldly. "I speak thus, because I 
fear you not. What greater harm can you do me 
than you have already done ? You have robbed me 

o 2 
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of my money, but for that I pardon you. You mur- 
dered my brother, and for that I will be avenged, ay, 
and amply too ; and now you are seeking to rob me «f 
my mistress. A day of heavy reckoning will come, 
and that soon." 

" Audacious fool, you have brought your fate upon 
your head !" exclaimed the Guerilla chief, drawing a 
pistol from his belt, and levelling it at the bosom of 
the young boatman ; but as he did so, Maria, who 
had been watching every motion with intense anxiety, 
sprang forward, and drew back his arm. 

A report was heard, the smoke cleared away, and 
the young boatman stood uninjured, holding in his 
upraised hand his glittering knife. With a fierce 
ejaculation he threw himself upon his enemy, and 
the next moment would have been the Guerilla's last, 
had not Maria rushed before him. 

" Hold, Antonio, hold !" she cried ; " I have saved 
your life ; spare his." 

The young man hesitated, and, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, the hand which grasped the deadly weapon sank 
by his side. The Guerilla seized the momeiit to 
draw forth his second pistol, and had it not been 
for Maria's vigilance he would have succeeded in kill- 
ing his rival. As it was, the ball grazed the right 
arm of the youth, whose just revenge Maria could 
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scarcely have restrained, had not at the same moment 
an armed party been seen hurrying up the bank from 
the river. 

** Haste, haste, and secure this rebel," exclaimed 
the Guerilla, as soon as he observed them, but he did 
not attempt to seize the youth himself. ** Shoot him 
-Hshoot him I" he cried, as the latter began to move. 

The young boatman cast a glance of defiance at his 
opponents, and one of agonized regret at the girl, and 
then bounded like a chamois up the hill, and was lost 
to sight among the surrounding trees. Urged on by 
their chief, the Guerillas pursued for some way, 
shouting to each other, and firing ofi^ their muskets 
and carbines as they caught a glimpse of the chase. 
The poor girl in the mean time sank down on the 
ground, and hiding her face in her hands, burst into 
tears. 

She was aroused by the voice of the Guerilla ; a 
sigh escaped her bosom, as if her heart was relieved, 
as she saw that Antonio was at all events not in the 
hands of his followers. 

** Adieu, my pretty Maria," he said, taking her 
unresisting hand, though she returned not the pres- 
sure. "I must be on the other side of the water 
attending to my aflairs ; but, in the mean time, you 
will be no more annoyed by that fellow." 
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^ What r exdaimed Maiia, ▼ehapcntlj. ^ Cruel 
man, yoa hare ml kiDed him f" 

** Bagt^cmU! He is food fiur the fishes of the riyar," 
ansvered Gariao, vidi a soomfol laugh, as he moved 
avaT with his ruffian fbllowos. 

Maria wrung her hands, and wept with bitter 
anguish. ^Ah me, and I have killed himP she 
cried. 

Verily, woman is a strange compound — ^tender, 
loving, changeable, full of pity, proud, ambitious, cruel, 
partaking much of the nature of angels, with some 
sparks of their antagonistic principle. At that moment 
her heart dwelt more with her humble admirer than 
with her proud and powerful lover ; and had Antonio 
again appeared, gladly would she have welcomed him 
with open arms, and unasked have promised to discard 
for ever his rival. 

In the mean time the Guerilla oflScer entered a boat 
with some of his followers. A considerable number 
he ordered to remain during the night in the neigh- 
bourhood, while he proceeded down the river. After 
rowing for some time, with a strong breeze against 
them, the boatmen ran alongside the northern bank, 
a short distance above the Tamega. At this spot, 
mostly surrounded by trees, arises a lofty and rugged 
rock, on the summit of .which stands the once sacred 
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walls of a convent. The site was selected by the 
Moors for a fortress, which must have been of great 
strength; from its overhanging the river, it was by 
them denominated Al Pendurada, which appellation 
it retains to the present day. On the expulsion of the 
infidels from that part of the country to more southern 
provinces, the edifice was converted by some Benedic- 
tine friars into a domicile for their order, and in their 
possession it had ever after remained to the time of 
which \^e write, retaining much of the gloomy gran- 
deur of its former character. Now, what a change 
has come over the scene I Both Moors and monks 
have disappeared ; and in their place the bat flaps its 
wings, the ill-omened owl shrieks forth its midnight 
cries, and the prowling wolf thither seeks his abode, — 
no unfit representatives of its late inhabitants, if the 
tales told of them in the neighbourhood bear any 
resemblance to the truth. Little more than twelve 
years have worked this change. What events will the 
coming like period bring forth? Shall we see the 
monks restored to their former abodes and unbridled 
power? Shall we see tyranny, bigotry, and their 
attendant vices rampant in Lusitania, as of yore ? or 
has truly a happier period commenced ? We are no 
prophets, but we consult the past, we examine the 
present, and tremble. 
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We have been led away from our tale. The scenery 
surrounding the rock is very beautiful, but GaviSLo 
paid no attention to it as he hurried on towards the 
convent, and climbing the steep acclivity rang at the 
entrance gate. He was received by an aged porter, 
the rueful expression of whose countenance made him 
ask hastily if any news had arrived from the seat of 
war. 

The old man had scarcely time to answer, when 
several friars, mostly aged and infirm, came hobbUng 
forth to meet him. 

" What news is this I hear, Padre Bemado ?'* he 
asked, fiercely. " Can it be true ?" 

^^ Too true, my son," said the old man, shaking hia 
head mournfully. ^'Lisbon is in the hands of the 
enemy, the fleet of his Majesty, Dom Miguel, has 
been taken, his army is hard pressed, and the garrison 
of Oporto are making sorties in all directions; but 
what is more, the peasantry have risen in many dis- 
tricts and declared in favour of the Constitution." 

This information made the heart of the Miguelite 
sink within him, nor for some time did his bearing 
regain his usual audacity till revived by the good 
cheer and ruby wine which the monks set before him. 
Even some of the brethren bore marks of the fierce 
contest which had been for so long raging in the land, 
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in the shape of bullet and sabre wounds, the younger 
and bolder ones having gone forth with weapons and 
crucifixes in their hands to lead on the supporters of 
absolutism against those daring reformers, who had 
sworn to overthrow their order, and establish freedom 
and a pure faith in the land. 

The copious draughts of wine they imbibed at 
length raised the spirits of the party, and they began 
to look forward to the speedy recovery of their lost 
ground; racy stories were told, anecdotes, to which 
the ear of modesty could not listen, and wild adven- 
tures, such as holy friars are not supposed to encoun- 
ter. Shouts of laughter echoed through the old 
vaulted hall, till the carouse grew fast and loud. 
Gaviao was relating one of his savage exploits, when 
a lay-brother j«shed hurriedly into the chamber, pale 
and agitated. His appearance quickly silenced the 
jests of the revellers, ready enough to be alarmed at 
any unusual circumstance, their mirth being more 
forced than real. 

" What is the matter ?" said the Prior, an old man, 
who had been raised to the post more on account of 
his easy temper than any other necessary qualification. 
" Tell us, man, what alarms you." 

" Why, Senhor Prior, as I came through the hamlet, 
I stopped at a venda where a number of men were 

O 3 
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collected, who asserted that his Majesty, Dom ^liguel, 
would be expelled the country, and were vowing venge- 
ance against all who supported him." 

" That is very likely," said the Prior, puffing out 
his breath much relieved. "We know that this is 
said. What of that ?" 

" Nothing, Senhor Prior, nothing ; but that is not 
all. They declared that one of their greatest oppres- 
sors has taken shelter within these walls, and that if 
he is not delivered up to them when they demand him 
to-morrow morning, they will pull the convent about 
our ears, and turn all the brethren into the woods, to 
feed like swine upon chestnuts." 

" Oh, the sacrilegious wretches !" cried the Prior 
and several of the monks in chorus. " What shall we 
do? What shall we do r 

" Do I holy fathers, do I" exclaimed Gaviao, with 
scorn in his tone. " Do ! why shut the gates and defy 
the threats of the scoundrels." 

" Impossible, ray son. They would tear the gates 
off their hinges, and break down the walls," said the 
Prior, in a trembling voice. " You must go forth by 
dawn to-morrow morning, and fly for safety to some 
other place. We will offer up prayers for your 



♦> 



escape. 

The monks were unanimous in their decision, for 
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they well kpew how the convents in the Azores and in 
the neighbourhood of Oporto had been treated, and 
they had no wish to provoke the vengeance of the 
peasantry on their own heads. 

" As you determine on it, I will depart,'* exclaimed 
Gaviao, hastily, rising from his seat ; " but remember, 
holy fathers, if I fall, my death will be on your 
head." 

" Paciencia !" said the Prior, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; "we will pray for you." 

The Guerilla Chief spent the first part of the night 
in seeing that his accoutrements were in good order, 
that his steed was well shod and fed, and also, that the 
horses of two of his followers were well prepared for a 
forced journey. He then threw himself to rest for a 
few hours in the vacant cell of one of the monks. Long 
before dawn, summoning his two attendants, he de- 
scended to the court yard, where in gloomy silence and 
alarip they saddled and bridled their steeds, cursing 
in their hearts the selfish cowardice of the monks, who 
were thus inhospitably dismissing them. A small 
postern-gate, which led to a narrow path concealed 
among trees and rocks, down the hill, being opened 
by one of the monks, who gave them his benediction, 
they silently emerged from the sheltering walls of the 
convent The charger Gaviao rode was of the Anda- 
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lusiau breed, strong and ax^ive, and from its jet-black 

hue and extraordinary performances, believed fully by 

the ignorant peasantry he had maltreated, to bav^ 

been the especial gift of the Evil One. 

With cautious steps the three men picked their way 

in single file down the steep and rugged path, the 

loose stones rolling every instant from beneath their 

horses^ hoofs — the tramp of their steeds awaking the 

dead silence of night. At length they reached the 

more level ground, Gaviao directing his course to the 
east, and selecting the least frequented paths along 

the banks of the river. Not a word did they venture 
to utter, as they pushed on at as fast a rate as the 
uneven nature of the country would allow. Some- 
times they would draw rein to listen, fancying they 
had heard the sound of human voices, but their 
imagination had deceived them. Then they would 
endeavour to make up for lost time, by spurring on 
their steeds over the rough stones and deep ruts in 
their path. The aim of the Guerilla Chief was to 
ride along the banks of the river till he could arrive 
opposite the spot on the southern side, where a con- 
siderable number of his followers were assembled, and 
where he hoped to engage a boat to ferry him across, 
not daring to trust to those he might find lower down, 
as he felt fiilly conscious of the deep hatred with 
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which he was regarded by all the boatmen on the 
Douro. Onward they rode, the two followers equally 
alarmed with their Captain. Every time the hoofs 
of their horses stmck against a stone, they fancied the 
sound the click of a carbine or pistol ; or as the boughs 
of the trees rubbed together, moved by the breeze, 
they expected some one to be prepari](% to rush out 
upon them. They felt, in truth, like criminals escap- 
ing from justice, and they knew that they were sur- 
rounded by foes their own tyranny had created. At 
last, the faint streaks of dawn appeared in the eastern 
sky, and object after object became more clearly 
defined ; still no enemy had appeared. 

" We shall yet escape the villains," said GaviSo as 
they toiled up a steep hill near the spot where he 
intended to cross the river. 

As they reached the summit, the sun rose with un- 
obscured splendour behind the lofty ridges of the 
Marao^ their own figures being clearly defined 
against the brightening sky. At the same moment 
a shout swelled up from the vale they had just quitted, 
when turning his head, GaviSo beheld to his dismay, 
advancing towards him, a large party of armed men, 
who, by their gestures, he conceived were not likely 
to be very frien^y disposed towards him. Giving one 
more glance to ascertain their numbers and distance, 
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he plunged his spurs into his courser's sides, ordering 
his Guerillas to defend the road till he could effect his 
escape. 

At this desperate juncture his authority was disre- 
garded, for the men, instead of obeying his commands, 
dashed after him down the steep declivity, and then 
discovering ^^ath leading on one side, fled for their 
lives into the interior of the country, leaving him 
exposed to the fury of his enemies. Finding himself 
deserted, 'Gaviao uttered a curse on the dastardly 
conduct of his men, but he had still hopes of escape. 
As his pursuers arrived at the summit of the hill, he 
had reached the bank of the river, and as he con- 
tinued his course, he waved his hand, and shouted 
loudly to summon some of his band to ferry oter a boat 
from the opposite shore. The signal was unobserved 
and his voice unheard. His pursuers, vowing vengeance 
on his head, rushed down the hill, led on by a young 
man of athletic form, carrying a rifle in his hand, and 
habited in the light dress of a boatman. It was truly 
a race of life and death. Gaviao full well knew his 
danger, and his gallant steed seemed to share his 
rider's feelings. Unhesitatingly he galloped over the 
roughest ground, clearing at a boimd deep chasms 
worn by the winter^s torrent, ploughing up the soft 
sand, and scattering far and wide the loose shingles in 
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his course. The peasants and their leader, with un- 
abated speed, were advancing towards him ; they well 
knew that no boat would cross to bear him irom them ; 
they felt sure that their prey was within their grasp. 
Anxiously he scanned the opposite shore, but no bark 
was moving. He turned his head and beheld in 
advance of his companions the figure^'of the young 
boatman. It was one he could not mistake, — one 
whose bitter vengeance he had so often provoked, — 
the Arraes Antonio. The sight added fresh wings 
to his speed. He no longer hesitated what course to 
pursue ; at every risk he must swim his steed across 
the stream. Before him lay a vast expanse, formed of 
ledges of the roughest rocks, extending so far into the 
river that its course was reduced to half its original 
breadth. From the scarcity of water, however, the 
current not being very rapid, he might hope easily to 
pass it, could he once reach the stream ; yet it seemed 
impossible that any animal less active than the wild 
chamois could keep its feet upon that rugged ground, 
but Gaviao knew the powers of his steed. Plunging 
his spurs into the bleeding flanks of the animal, he 
turned him towards the rocks. His pursuers simulta- 
neously raised a shout of surprise as they watched hia 
course.* Antonio was climbing a rock in advance of 

'*' The story was told me while visiting the q>ot ; bnt had not my 
informant been present at Gavifto's death, I could not have believed 
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the rest ; twice he had raised his rifle to fire, bat felt 
QDcertain of his aim. From ledge to ledge leapt the 
gallant black steed, faltering not in his course. One 
deep chasm, throogh which the water rushed wildly^ 
alone remained to be passed ; the spurs were pressed 
to his flanks, and he cleared it at a bound ; one more 
spring, and he ''would be breasting the current. Sere* 
ral persons at the ^ame time were seen hurrying down 
the opposite bank, and among them was a female 
figure, who, by her gestures, seemed urging the men 
to launch a boat into the stream, to carry succour to 
the fugitive. At that moment Antonio raised his 
unerring rifle, — the report echoed among the surround- 
ing heights ; a loud shriek was heard ; the black steed 
plunged forward, and was seen bravely stemming the 
tide, but his rider was not there. A dark object 
for a moment rose to the surface, and was hurried 
down the foaming stream. His dark courser reached 
the opposite shore in safety, but the body of the Gue- 
rilla Captain was never found. 

The unhappy Maria watched the dreadful catas- 



it possible that a mortal steed could have passed over the wild sea 
of rocks I have described. Gaviao Pessoa was a man of old family 
belonging to Amarante. Wlien the Constitutionalists advanced, 
after the siege of Oporto was raised, they spared the residences of 
the Miguelites who had treated their friends with kindness while 
in their power ; but they invariably destroyed the property of those 
who had behaved with cruelty and tyranny. 
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trophe from the opposite shore. Had the fierce Gue- 
rilla returned to her with his usual haughty bearing 
she would have spurned him from her feet ; as a fugi- 
tive for life, she was prepared to shelter and save him, 
though love had vanished for ever from her bosom. 
Such is woman! As she beheld the fatal shot take 
effect, and the murdered oflScer spring from his coal- 
black steed, ere he disappeared for ever beneath the 
foaming tide, she sank fainting to the ground. 

On the death of their chief the remnant of his 
followers dispersed in every direction, to avoid the 
vengeance of the Constitutionalists. Maria dos Campos 
remained alone, for no one of her own family had 
accompanied her, when at the early dawn she had 
quitted her couch to wander by the river's side. She 
was recalled to her senses by a voice pronouncing her 
name in a tone of tender endearment. She opened her 
eyes, and beheld the young Arraes Antonio bending 
over her. 

"What dreadful thing has occurred?" she ex-r 
claimed, in a feeble voice; *'ay, I know, — they told 
me you were dead. Oh, do not, do not spurn 
me, Antonio." ^ 

"Spurn you, dearest 1 My love is unchangeable. 
I have slain your enemy and mine, and the Charter 
is victorious. * Viva I viva la Constituiqao.' " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A CALM. — DANGERS OF THE AFRICAN COAST. — UN- 
PLEASANT CUSTOMERS. — ALL HANDS READY FOR THE 
FIGHT. — THE BATTLE BEGINS. — HEARTY WOUNDED. 
— OUR PERILOUS CONDITION. — HEROISM OF OUR HERO- 
INES. — A FRIEND IN OUR NEED. 

Evening was about to throw its dusky veil over the 
Afncan shores by the time that the story was con- 
cluded. The idle flap of the mainsail showed us that 
there was a stark calm. A fish would occasionally 
leap out of the water, or the fin of some monster of 
the deep might be seen as it swam by in pursuit of 
prey ; or a sea-bird would come swooping past to 
ascertain what strange craft had ventured into its 
haunts, ere it winged its way back to its roosting-place 
for the night, amid the crags of the neighbouring 
headlands. 

After I had finished my story, I took a turn on the 
deck, as Bubble would have said, to hide the blushes 
which the praise bestowed on it were raising on my 
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cheek. Whether or not the blushes were there, matters 
little ; I only know that as I looked over the side and 
measured our distance from the land, it appeared 
to me that, although the calm was so complete, we had 
considerably decreased our distance with it. Walk- 
ing forward, I asked Snow if he had remarked any- 
thing particular. 

" Why yes, sir ; I was just going to speak to you 
or Mr. Porpoise, about the matter," he answered. 
"I've been watching the land for an hour or more 
past, and it strikes me that there is a strong current, 
which sets inshore to the westward hereabouts; it's 
just the sort of thing which, if we hadn't found out 
in time, might have carried us much too close in on a 
dark night to be pleasant ; as it is, if a breeze doesn't 
spring up, and we continue to drift in, we must just 
get the boats out and tow her head off shore, so 
there'll be no great harm come of that." 

"You are right," said J; "there's little doubt 
about it ; 1^11 mention the matter to Mr. Porpoise, and 
he'll approve of what you propose. But I do not 
think there's any use in letting the ladies know, or 
they'll be fancying all sorts of dreadful things — that 
they are going to be cast on shore, or eaten up by 
lions, or murdered by savages. I should not like to 
give them any uneasiness which can be helped." 
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I watched the old man's conntenance while I was 
speaking, to ascertain what he really thought about 
the matter. The truth was that I was not qmte 
satisfied myself with our position. I had been along 
that coast some years before, looking into several of 
the ports ; and I remembered that the Moors inhabit- 
ing the villages just about there, bore anything but a 
good character. I began to blame myself, when too 
late, for not having thought of this before. When 
the brig-of-war was with us it mattered little, for no 
pirates would have ventured to come out to attadL 
her; they would have known that she would have 
proved a dear bargain, even if they could ultimately 
have taken her, and very little value to them if taken, 
but with a yacht the case was different. We could 
not fail to appear a tempting prize, and easily woo. 
Had we, however, been without ladies on board, we 
should, I expect, all have enjoyed the fun of showing 
the rascals that they had caught a Tartar, and am 
fully certain that we should have been able to render a 
good account of them. 

I remember that these ideas crossed my mind as I 
walked the deck, waiting for an opportunity of speak- 
ing to Porpoise, who was still engaged in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Mizen ; then I burst into a fit of 
laughter at the thought of the ideal enemy I had 
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SO busily conjured up to fight with. Porpoise, who 
just then joined me, inquired the cause of my merri- 
ment. 

'' It suddenly occurred to me that we were off a 
somewhat ill-famed part of the coast, and I could not 
help fancying I saw half a dozen or more piratical 
row-boats come stealing out from under the cliffs 
there, with the intention of cutting our throats and 
rifling the vessel," I answered ; " but of course it is a 
mere fancy. I never heard of an English yacht being 
attacked by pirates hereabouts, and it would be folly 
to make ourselves anxious about such a bugbear.'* 

Now even while I was saying this I was not alto- 
gether satisfied in my own mind about the matter. If, 
as I before said, we had had only men on board, we 
might have fought to the last, and could only then 
have been killed, but should we be overpowered, the 
fate of the women committed to our charge would be 
too horrible to contemplate. 

" I'm glad that you think there is no cause for appre- 
hension," said I to Porpoise ; " still it might be as well 
to keep a sharp look out during the night, and should a 
breeze spring up, to give the coast a more respectful 
offing." 

"Ill do that same," he answered ; ''I feel no incli- 
nation to turn in myself, so that should any of the 
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natives of whom you are suspiciouB be inclined to visit 
us, they may not find us altogether unprepared." 

The ladies soon after this retired to their cabin, and 
we only then had an opportunity of mentioning 
the subject to Hearty. He rather laughed at the 
notion, but begged that he might be called when the 
fighting began. After taking a few turns on deck, he 
also turned in, and Porpoise was left in charge of the 
deck. I, after a little tinje, went to my cabin ; it 
seemed too ridiculous to lose my night's rest for the 
sake of an idea. I had slept about a couple of hours 
when I awoke by hearing the sound of Porpoise's 
voice. He was standing directly over my skylight, 
which, on account of the heat of the weather, was 
kept ofi: 

" Can you make anything out. Snow ?" he asked. 

^' I think I can now, sir. It seems to me that there 
are four or five dark spots on the water, just clear 
of the shadow of that headland in there," was the 
answer. **I can't just make out what they are for 
certain." 

I was on deck in a few seconds with my night-glass 
at my eye pointed in the direction indicated. 

'* What think you of their being row-boats ?" said 
I. " They look wonderfully like them." 

" I can't say that they are not," answered the old 
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man. " They may be rocks just showing their heads 
above water. But what, if they are boats, can they be 
doing out there at this time of night ?" 

" Coming to pay us a visit perhaps," I remarked. 
" We really should be prepared in case of accidents, 
Porpoise. By timely preparations we averted danger, 
once before, when otherwise, in all probability we 
should have had our throats cut. Do not let us be 
less wise on this occasion." 

" Certainly not," said Porpoise ; " and as discretion 
is the better part of valour, we will try and tow the 
cutter oflF shore ; it will prolong the time till our 
visitors cait overtake us, and will give us a better 
chance of having a breeze spring up ; if we get that 
we shall be able to laugh at any number of such 
fellows. They are only formidable when they can find 
a vessel becalmed ; after all I don't say that those are 
pirates, and if it were not for the ladies on board, we 
would very quickly learn the truth of the case." 

The thorough John Bull spoke out in these remarks. 
Porpoise did not at all like the idea of flying from an 
enemy under any circumstances, and as he had to 
do it he wished to find every possible reason for so 
doing. 

" Turn the hands up and get the boats out, Snow ; 
we'll see what towing will do," he continued. *' You 
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see that this current is setting us far too much in- 
shore, and, at all events, it is necessary to get a better 
oflBng before daybreak, lest no breeze should spring 
up in the morning to carry us back to the spot where 
RuUock was to find us." 

Three boats were got into the water and . manned 
forthwith ; Porpoise, Hearty, Snow, and I, being the 
only people remaining on board. The crews gave 
way with a will, and the cutter soon began to dip 
through the water ; she went along, probably, faster 
than the current was carrying her in an opposite 
direction. These arrangements being made, I took 
another scrutiny of the suspicious objects' under the 
land. I had no longer any doubt in my mind that 
they were boats, and that they were pulling out to sea 
towards us. It was now time to call up Hearty. We 
had seen no necessity before this of making him un- 
necessarily anxious, and the noise of lowering the 
boats had not roused him ; indeed, he would have slept 
through a hurricane, or while a dozen broadsides 
were being fired, I verily believe, if not called. He 
was brisk enough, however, when once roujsed up.- 
As I expected, he was very anxious at the state of 
afiairs. 

^ We were thoughtless and unwise to stand in so 
close to this shore," he remarked ; ^^ Brine, my firiend, 
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we must sink the cutter or blow her up rather than 
yield to those villains !" 

' He spoke with much emotion, and I could sincerely 
enter into his feelings. He did not utter a word of 
complaint against Porpoise or me, though I .think he 
might have had some reason in blaming us for allow- 
ing the cutter to get into her present condition. He 
paced the deck with hurried steps, looking every now 
and then anxiously through the glass towards the 
objects we had observed, and then he would hail the 
boats. 

" Give way, my lads — give way," he shouted ; "if 
any one knocks up, I'll take his place." 

Again he looked through the glass. « 

** Can they be rocks ?" he exclaimed ; " I see no 
alteration in their appearance." 

"I do, though, I am sorry to say," I answered. 
" They have got considerably more out of the shade of 
the land since I first saw them." 

This became very erident after some time; nor 
could Hearty any longer doubt the fact. I counted 
five of them, largish boats (I suspected)^ each pull- 
ing some twenty oars or more, probably double- 
banked. Very likely each boat carried not much 
fewer than sixty men — fearful odds for the * Frolic ''to 
contend with. The ' Zebra ^ would not have found 

VOL. II. p 
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them altogether contemptible antagonistSy if, as I Btiit 
my suspicions were correct as to their size. Still, I 
hoped that 1 might be mistaken ; we coald not be 
certain as to their object* They might be mere fishing* 
boats magnified by the obscurity, or coasters which 
had pulled out in the expectation of getting a hreese 
in* the morning to carry them alongshore, or to get 
into some current which might set in the direction in 
which they wished to ga AH these ideas I suggested 
to Hearty; still, my original notion outweighed all 
others in my mind. Indeed I have always found it 
wisest to take the point of view which requires most 
caution; precautions can, at the worst, only give a 
Jittle trouble ; the neglect of them may bring ruin and 
misery. On this principle I was most anxious to get 
as far as possible from the shore. No one was idle. 
Happily the ladies slept on, so that we had not the 
additional pain at feeling that they were left in a state 
of anxiety. Porpoise took the helm ; Snow went 
forward to direct the boats how to pull, while Hearty 
and I busied ourselves in^ getting out the arms, 
arranging the ammunition, loading the guns, and 
muskets, and pistols ; indeed, in making every prepa- 
ration for a desperate struggle. The boats came on 
very warily; I suspected that we had been seen in 
the afternoon from the shore, and that as we appeared 
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a tempting prize, the expedition had been planned to 
capture us. 

" A very short time longer will settle the question," 
said I to Hearty. " We must endeavour to keep 
them at a respectful distance as long as we can ; 
should they once get alongside they would overpower 
us with their numbers. Happily these sort of gentry 
are as great cowards as they are scoundrels, and a 
firm front is certain to make them consider whether 
the profit is likely to be worth the risk of a battle." 

I have gone through a good many anxious moments 
in the course of my life, but never did I feel more 
apprehension for the result of an adventure than I did 
for that in which we were at present engaged. A 
waning moon had now risen, and showed us very clearly 
the number and character of the strangers, — whether 
friends or foes, was hereafter to be decided. Another 
look at them through my night-glass showed me 
that they were large boats, as I had suspected, and 
full of men. 

" There is little use in making any further efforts to 
escape," said I to Hearty ; " I would hoist in the 
boats and serve out some grog to the men. They 
want something after their exertions, though they 
do not require Dutch courage to defend the ship." 

Porpoise agreed to my suggestion ; they were im- 
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mediately put into execution. The men threw off 
their grog as coolly as if they had been about to sail 
a match at a regatta, instead of being about to engage 
in deadly fight. 

" Here's to your health, Mr. Hearty, and gentle- 
men all, and may we just give those scoundrels out 
there a thorough good drubbing if they attempt to 
attack us," quoth Snow, in the name of his shipmates. 

" Thank you — thank you, my men," answered 
Hearty; "you'll act like true-hearted Englishmen, 
and what men can do you'll do, I know, to protect 
the helpless women we have on board. I won't 
make you a long speech, you don't want that to rouse 
your courage, but I do ask you not to yield while 
one man of us remains alive on deck." 

"That's just what we are resolved to do, Mr. 
Hearty ; no fear, sir," answered all hands, and they 
would have cheered lustily had I not restrained them 
for two reasons : I was unwilling to awaken the ladies 
sooner than was necessary, and also should the pirates 
have expected to surprise us, it would be a great 
advantage if we, on the contrary, should be able to 
surprise them. I mentioned this latter idea to my 
companions, and they immediately entered into it. 
The Moors had been too far off to allow them to 
perceive us hoisting in the boats, so they could not 
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tell but that we were all fast asleep on board. Ac- 
cordingly, the guns were loaded up to the muzzles 
with langrage and musket-balls ; pistols aiid cutlasses 
were served out to the men, and it was encouraging to 
see their pleased manner as they stuck the one into 
their belts, and buckled the other round their waists. 
Some had, in addition, muskets, and a reserve of 
small-arms was placed amidships to be resorted to in 
case of necessity. The men then went and lay down 
so as to be effectually concealed under the bulwarks : 
Porpoise and I only walked the deck, as if we were the 
ordinary watch, and we agreed to pretend to be look- 
ing seaward when the boats drew near, as if unconscious 
of their approach. Meantime Hearty went below to 
perform the painful task of informing the ladies of 
our dangerous position. He did it with his usual 
tact. 

** Mrs. Mizen," I heard him say, " I must beg you 
and Miss Mizen to dress, but not to come on deck. 
We have got too close in-shore, and some Moorish 
boats appear to be coming off to us ; they may not 
mean to do us any mischief, but it is as well to be 
prepared, and we do not intend to allow them to come 
too near us." 

There was a short pause. I heard no exclamations 
of surprise or terror — ^no cries, or lamentations, or 
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forebodings of evil, but Mrs. Mizen simply answered 

in a firm voice : 

"We trust, then, Mr. Hearty, to you and your 

companions to defend us, and may a merciful God 
give you strength to fight and beat off our assail- 
ants 1" 

" That's a speech worthy of a true heroine,*' ex- 
claimed Porpoise, who had likewise overheard it* 
" Just the thing to strengthen our nerves, and to put 
true courage into us. I trust, Mrs. Mizen, we shall 
not be long in beating off the pirates," he added, look- 
ing down the skylight ; '^ do you, in the mean time, keep 
snug below, and don't mind the uproar." 

" Now, my lads, be ready ; we mustn't let the 
blackguards get on board to frighten the ladies, mind 
that. When I give the word, be up and at them." 

Porpoise having thus delivered himself, in accord- 
ance with our plan, pretended to be intently looking 
over the tafferel. The row-boats were all the time 
drawing disagreeably near, and I had no longer in my 
mind any doubt as to their character and intention. 
We, also, were anxiously looking out for a breeze 
which might enable us to meet them at greater ad- 
vantage. I took a glance at the compass ; as I did so 
I felt a light breeze fan my cheek : it came from the 
westward. The cutter's head was at that time tending 
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in shove, for as soon as the boats had been hoisted in 
she had again lost all steerage-way, and had gradually 
gone round. Again the puff of air came stronger, and 
she gathered sufficient steerage-way to enable us to 
wear round just before the boats reached us. The 
pirates must have thought that we were very blind 
not to perceive them. Silently they pulled towards us 
in two columns : we let them approach within a quarter 
of a cable's length. Just as a tiger springs on his 
prey they pulled on rapidly towards us, evidently 
expecting to catch us unprepared. 

" Now, my lads, up and at them !" sung out Por- 
poise, in imitation of the speech of a somewhat better- 
known hero. 

Our jolly yachtsmen did not require a second sum- 
mons. Up they sprang to their allotted duties. 

" Steady !" added Porpoise, " take aim before you 
fire. Those forward aim at the headmost boats ; let 
the after guns give account of those coming up next 
astern. Now give it them." 

The orders were comprehended, and executed 
promptly and well. Cries and groans and shouts from 
the row-boats followed the simultaneous discharge 
from our great-guns and small-arms. The pirates 
ceased rowing, and a second intervened before they 
fired in return, but their shot generally flew wide of 
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Happily the breeze increased, and giving us way 
through the water, the Moorish boats having failed 
to hook on to us, we once more slipped through them* 
Some of the men in the bows continued firing at us, 
but a little delay occurred before the rest could get 
out their oars to follow the cutter. The chiefs of each 
boat appeared to be holding a consultation, and I only 
hoped that they would come to the decision that the 
grapes were sour, or rather that the game was not 
worth the candle to play it by, as the Frenchmen say, 
and give up the pursuit. But they were not so reason-^ 
able; they probably thought that if we fought so 
desperately we had something on board worth fighting 
for ; not considering that our lives and liberties were 
of very much consequence, and so they showed a 
resolution once more to attempt to overhaul us. This 
hesitation was much to our advantage, as it enabled us 
once more to load our guns up to the muzzles, and to 
take a steady aim as they came up. In all my fight- 
ing experience I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no system equal to that of waiting for a good 
opportunity, mustering all resources, and then, once 
having begun the attack, to continue at the work with- 
out relaxing a moment till the day is won. The 
Moorish pirates did not follow this course. At last 
came the tug of war. Their fury and thirst for 
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▼engeance was now added to their greed for plunder, 
and the boats ranged up on either side of the little 
' Frolic * with seemingly a full determination on the 
part of their crews to overpower us at once. 

** Steady, my good lads, steady/' shouted ForpcMse. 
*' Remember, fire as before, and then load again as 
fast as you can.*' 

Off went our guns with good effect ; while Hearty 
and I and three or four others, armed with muskets, 
blazed away with them, taking up one after the other 
as fast as the steward could load them. The report 
of the guns must have been heard on shore and far 
out to sea over that calm water, while the bright 
flashes lighted up the midnight air. Musket-balls 
and round shot don't often fly about without doing 
some damage ; and while ours were telling pretty well 
among the thickly crowded boats of the Moors, we 
were not altogether free from harm. Two of our 
people had been wounded. One of them fell to the 
deck ; and, from the way the poor fellow groaned, I 
was much afraid that he was mortally hurt. I drew 
him close to the companion-hatch, that he might, in 
a slight degree, be protected from further injury ; but 
we were too hard pressed to spare anyone for a moment 
from the deck to take him below. Hearty was passing 
dose to me, when, by the flash of the guns, I saw him 
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give a sudden, convulsive movement with his left arm* 
I felt sure he was hit. I asked him. 

" Oh nothing, nothing," he answered. " Don't say 
a word about it. I can fight away just as well as 
ever ; and that is all I care about just now." 

One of our chief efforts was to prevent the Moorish 
boats from hooking on to us. This they frequently 
attempted to do; and each time the lashings they 
tried to secure were cut adrift. I was indeed surprised 
to find them so pertinacious in their attack, for a reso^ 
lute resistance at the commencement will generally 
compel those sort of gentry to give up an enterprise, 
unless they are certain a great deal is to be gained 
by it. 

The breeze was now increasing, and old Snow stood 
at the helm, with his left hand on the tiller, and his 
right hand wielding a cutlass, with which, aided by 
another man, he kept at bay any of the Moors who 
attempted to climb on board over the stem. Still, so 
overmatched were we by numbers, that I felt «ven 
then, in spite of our determined resistance, that the 
result was very doubtful. I almost sickened at the 
thought ; but I was very certain that before such a 
sad consummation should occur, not a man of us 
would be left alive on the deck. 

"And then, should the day be evidently going 
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agauDSt US, Bhould no help remain — not a shadow of 
hope — would it be right to blow up die veasd, and 
presenre those innocent ones below from an ^nond- 
nious slavery, — ^from a worse than death ?^ 

*' Impious man," req)onded a voice widun me* 
*' Think not to role the providences of thy Creator. 
Do not evil that good may come of it. Who can tell 
what means he has in store, even at the very last 
moment, to preserve those whom, in his infinite wisdoviy 
he has resolved to preserve ?" 

I felt the frailty of human thoughts and fauman 
intentions, and banished the terrible idea from my 
mind. Still I could not feel but that our case, to 
outward appearance, was very desperate. Porpoise 
himself was wounded, I found, though the pain he 
suffered did not allow him for a moment to relax in 
his defence of the vessel. His voice was heard every- 
where as loud and cheering as before, encouraging our 
crew to persevere. 

Once more the pirates drew off. 

"Huzza! huzza!" shouted all hands. "They 
have had enough of it." 

But no. 

"Load your guns, load your guns!" shouted Por- 
poise. " Don't trust to them." 

It was fortunate this was done. With terrific cries 
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and yells they for a third time gave way towards us, 
completely hemming us in, so that some boats going 
ahead almost stopped the vessel's way through the 
water. Keeping up their hideous yells, firing their 
pistols, and flourishing their scymeters, they flung 
themselves headlong on board. Many were driven 
back, but their places were speedily filled by others. 
The physical power of the cutter's crew, exerted so 
long to the utmost stretch, was almost failing, when, 
far in the offing, to the northward, the bright flash of 
a gun was seen, followed shortly afterwards by another 
and another. I pointed them out to Hearty. 

"There's help coming, my ladsl" he shouted. 
" Never fear ; but let's have all the glory of the fight 
to ourselves, and drive these scoundrels off before it 
arrives. Huzza I huzza I Back with them. No quar* 

ter. Cut them down. Drive them into the sea." 

All this time he was most completely suiting the 
action to his words. At last some of the pirates saw 
the flashes. 

The morning light was just breaking in the east, 
for the action had endured far longer than it has taken 
to describe it. They must have suspected that they 
foreboded no good to them, and that the sooner they 
were off the better. Orders were shouted out by the 
chiefs. Those who could obeyed them, and, leaping 
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back, the boats io a body shoved off from us ; but 
some unfortunate wretches were still dinging' to our 
bulwarks. They fought as they dung with all the 
fanaticism of Mahomedans; but our seamen made 
quick work of them, and in less than two minutes not 
one was left alive. The gray light of dawn showed 
us the dark boats pulling in-shore, and as the sun 
arose its early beams lighted up the canvas of a man- 
of-war brig, close hauled, laying up towards us. 
Our people shouted lustily when they saw her ; and 
Hearty, forgetting his wound and his begrimed and 
war-stained appearance, hurried below to assure his 
charges of their safety. We quickly recognized the 
* Zebra,' and were not long in getting within hail of her, 
when Rullock, accompanied by Bubble, came on board 
of us, to inquire into the particulars of our adventure. 

Old Rullock at first was somewhat inclined to be 
angry with us for getting so close in-shore ; and Will 
almost pulled his hair off in bis vexation that he had 
not been with us to share in the honours of the fight 
and defence. 

Our loss had been serious ; the poor fellow who had 
been the first wounded, had died just before sunrise ; 
and the surgeon of the brig pronounced the other 
cases to be somewhat bad. Porpoise's was a flesh- 
wound — the advantage, as he observed, of being a fat 
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man; but he forgot that if he had not been fat he 
might not have been wounded at all. Hearty, though 
he made light of his hurt, was very much injured ; 
and the surgeon, with a somewhat significant look, 
advised him to get on shore as fast as he could, and to 
get carefully nursed for a time. 

" You'll have no great difficulty to get some one to 
nurse you," he remarked.- 

I really believe that he did not think so badly of the 
case as he pretended. Be that as it may, we made 
the best of our way to Malta harbour, where we all 
took up our abode on shore, while the cutter was 
undergoing some necessary repairs. The brig also 
requiring repairs, RuUock took lodgings, and in the 
most considerate way had Hearty conveyed to them, 
and invited his sister and niece to stay with him — a 
very indelicate proceeding, I dare say ; but the jolly 
old sailor observed, " Who was so fit to look after it 
wounded man as the girl he was going to marry, and 
in whose defence he was wounded. A fig for all such 
rigmarole prudisms, say I." As the parties concerned 
did not disagree with him, so the matter wa« arranged 
to the satisfaction of everybody. 
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It took nearly two months before Hearty recovered 
even partially from his wound ; and at the end of that 
time, the ' Frolic ' being ready for sea, the surgeons in- 
sisted that to re-establish his health he must take a 
trip away for a few weeks in her. This proceeding 
became somewhat more necessary, as the * Zebra ' 
had been ordered off to the Levant, and he could not 
well remain the guest of Mrs. Mizen during Captain 
RuUock's absence. Among the lovely isles of Greece, 
then, it was resolved we would take a cruise. Both 
Carstairs and Bubble joined us: the former, in his 
usual way, had been carrying on with Mrs. Sky- 
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scraper ; but the widow had been unable to hook him 
firmly ; indeed, as Bubble observed, he was somewhat 
a big fish to haul on shore. He, on his part, also, 
could not tell whether the lady cared for him or not. 
In my opinion she did, but could not quite make up 
her mind to lose her liberty. 

Once more we five jolly bachelors were afloat 
together, on our passage to Greece. Hearty was in 
fair gpirits. The fresh air, after the confinement of a 
sick-room, raised them, in spite of himself; indeed, 
considering that he was certain of Laura's afiection, 
and hoped in a few months to be united to her, though 
parted from her for a brief space, he had no reason to 
be melancholy. We had a fine run to the eastward. 
What words can describe the picturesque beauties (rf 
Corfu and the Albanian coast — the classic associations 
of Athens and the varied forms of the isles and islets 
scattered over the .£gean Sea ! Bubble and I revelled 
in them; but it must be owned that Carstairs, and 
even Hearty, thought more of the wild fowl and 
snipes and woodcocks to be shot in the marshy 
valleys or thyme-covered heights, than of their pic- 
torial effects or classic association. 

Whenever we were at sea our people kept a very 
^harp look-out for Sandgate*s polacca-brig, in the 
hopes that she might be cruising in those parts. 
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After, howerer, the varions pranks he had played in 
the Moditernmean, I suspected that he would ha?e 
shifted the scene of his exploits to some other part of 
the globe. 

Greece and her islands, lovely and interesting as 
thoy are« have been so often described by more graphic 
pens tlian mine, that I do not think my readers would 
thank me for filling my pages with an account of what 
we saw. 

We Imd not much personal communication with the 
lonians. What we saw and what we heard of them 
did not raise them especially in our estimation. How- 
ever, what could be expected of a race so long under 
the dominion of Venice, during the worst times of her 
always nefarious system of policy ? By the Venetian 
system disconi was fermented among all the states 
subject to Turkish rule, and miscreants of all classes 
who could help to effect that object were protected 
and supported. Crime was thus openly encouraged ; 
tlie assassin who bad committed ten murders was only 
sent to tlie galleys for the same number of years ; and 
any one speaking disrespectfully of any person high in 
office was actually punished with the infliction of a 
like sentence. The young men of the noble families 
were brought up in Italy, and while they learned all 
her vices were taught to despise their native land, and 
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to forget their mother-tongue. Falsehood, revenge, 
a foolish vanity, a love of political intrigue, were but 
some of their most glaring vices ; justice was openly 
sold ; public faith was miknown ; their peasants were 
grossly ignorant ; their nobles were without honour ; 
and their merchants were destitute of integrity ; while 
their priests were generally illiterate and immoral 
in the extreme. Heu miJd! a pretty picture of a 
people. Well, I fancy they have improved some- 
what under British protection ; and when I was among 

them I do not believe they were so bad as all that. 
Still they were in an unsatisfactory state, and a very 

diflScult people to govern. They may have improved 

still more now ; and 1 hope they have. 

We sailed about from island to island, and visited 

them all in their turn. First we went to that of the 

ancient Teleboans ; once conquered by King Cephalus, 

who gave it his name, and whose descendants for many 

generations reigned over them — ^so Bubble informed 

us; and we were not a little interested in visiting 

various cyclopic remains, and among them those of the 

ancient city of Cranii. The island is very rugged and 

mountainous; the highest mountain, that of Montagna 

Negra, being upwards of three thousand feet above 

the level of the sea. We spent a couple of days also 

at the handsome city of Zante, the capital of the 
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island of that name, £GLmou8 for the longevity of its 
inhabitants, and its currants, oil, wine, and fragrant 
honey. Santa Maura, once known as Leucadiii, was 
our next resort. Little cared we for its classical recol- 
lections, but far more interested were we in visiting 
the tomb of the gallant Clarke, who fell under the 
walls of its fortress, which was attacked by the English 
in 1810, under General Oswald. The island is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow channel. Tliere 
is a curious natural mole running out from the island, 
which has exactly the appearance of being the work of 
art We all anticipated much pleasure in visiting 
Ithaca, the birthplace and patrimony of Ulysses ; but 
when we got there none of us felt inclined to envy 
him his rugged, inhospitable-looking territory, and 
were not surprised that he was anxious to get a foot- 
ing in a more fruitful portion of the globe. Still it is 
a very romantic and picturesque spot ; and produces 
the vine, orange, lemon, and other fruits in abimdance. 
Pasco also we saw, once noted as a retreat for 
pirates, and Cerigo, and Cerigotto ; and thus, having 
made the tour of the Septinsular republic, we sailed 
back to Malta, with the anticipation of a hearty wel- 
come from the friends we had left behind there. How 
glittering white looked the liouses of the city 1 how 
blue the water! how gay the caps and sashes and. 
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jackets of the boatmen as they pulled about in their 
fancifully painted boats, and came vociierating along- 
side as we beat up the harboiu* of Valetta and dropped 
our anchor not far from the landing-place. We all of 
us hastened on shore; Hearty to see his betrothed, 
and I to take care of him ; Carstairs to throw himself 
at the feet of Mrs. Skyscraper ; Bubble, as he himself 
said, to see that no one got into mischief; and Por- 
poise to order cert£un stores for the cutter. Hearty 
and I walked up at once to Mrs. Mizen's lodgings. 
He knocked hurriedly at the door. Perhaps some of 
my readers know how a man feels under similar cir* 
cumstances — I don't. 

An Italian servant appeared, a stranger. ^^Que 
vuole, signori ?" he asked. 

" Are Mrs. or Miss Mizen at home ?" inquired 
Hearty, in an agitated voice, not heeding the man's 
question. ^^Do you understand me? An English 
lady and her daughter ?" 

" Oh, capisco, capisco !" answered the Italian, run- 
ning away up stairs. 

I thought he was going to announce our arrival, 
but he speedily returned holding a letter. I saw that 
the address was in a lady's handwriting as he delivered 
it to Hearty. Hearty opened it with a trembling 
hand. His countenance assumed a look of blank dis* 
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appointment as he read its contents. As soon as he 
had glanced hurriedly through it, he began and read 
it over again ; and then as he held it in his hand his 
feye still rested on it. 

"What has occurred, my dear fellow?" I asked, 
anxiously. 

I must confess, — and oh, my fair readers I don't be 
angry with me, an old bachelor, — ^I did truly suspect 
that it was the old story, and that the fair Laura had 
for some reason or other thought better of it ; that she 
had heard something against her intended's character 
and believed it ; or that Sir Lloyd Snowdon, or some- 
body else, whose metal was more attractive, had 
stepped in and cut him out. I say, these ideas 
glanced through my mind. They were very wrong 
and very disparaging to the sex, and most unjustifiable, 
and I was quite angry with myself for entertaining 
them, but 1 had seen so much that was bad in the 
world that they came in spite of me — I crave for 
pardon. I had also seen much that was good, and 
noble, and excellent; examples of the most devoted, 
self-sacrificing, all-enduring affection, and I ought at 
once to have remembered those examples and balanced 
them against all ray evil suspicions. I did not, how- 
ever, at that time ; so I waited with no small amount 
of anxiety for Hearty's answer. 
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" They are gone," he replied ; " gone away to 
England." 

Then my suspicions are correct, I thought. 

" It is a very sad case, I fear. Soon after we sailed 
Mrs. Mizen received notice of Tom Mizen's illness, 
and the next post brought out such alarming accounts 
that she and her daughter resolved at once to return 
' home. A fine fast-sailing merchant-brig, the * Success,* 
was on the point of sailing, so, as a journey by land 
through Italy and France would be injurious to Laura, 
they determined to go by her. What was their sur- 
prise on going on board to find the other berths oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Seton and her daughter, and Mrs. 
Skyscraper, who, for some business matters connected 
with property left them, had to go to England. Miss 
Mizen wrote as they were on the point of sailing, and 
the people of the house took charge of the letter to 
deliver to me. She speaks in favourable terms of 
the brig and of the master. Captain Hutchins, so I 
trust that they may have a good passage home. But 
it is disappointing. You'll not mind, my dear fellow, 
sailing at once to follow them ? I am afraid there is 
no chance of catching them at Gibraltar, but if the 
' Frolic ' behaves as well as usual we may get to Eng- 
land almost as soon as they do. Not that I wish that 
either — 1 would far rather the ^ Success ' had a speedy 
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passage. I am certain, also, Carstairs will be ready 
to start ; and as for Bubble he'll wish to do what is 
reasonable ; so I suppose there is nothing to prevent 
our sailing as soon as we have got a fresh supply of 
water, and a few more provisions on board." 

I assured my friend that I was perfectly ready to 
go to sea that very hour if the necessary preparations 
for the voyage could be made; and volunteered at 
once to go in search of Porpoise, to hasten what wa^ 
required to be done; while he himself went to his 
bankers, and settled a few bills he had left unpaid. 
On my way I encountered Carstairs, who had received 
no notice of the widow's departure, and was therefore 
still engaged in searching for her, as much puzzled as 
Hearty had at first been. I never saw a fellow more 
taken aback than he was when I communicated the 
truth to him, and he directly became all eagerness to 
put to sea. What his feelings were I cannot exactly 
tell. I suspect that his confidence in the durability of 
Mrs. Skyscraper's regard for him was not quite up to 
the mark of Hearty's for that of his intended. 

"Why hasn't she written to me, to tell me what 
she was going to do, and why has she hurried away to 
England ? Hang it, they are all alike, I suppose, and 
delight to make fools of us poor men. Now let us go 
and hunt up Porpoise. Bubble said he should tend to 
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him, while I was paying my visit to my — my — hang 
it, to the widow I mean." 

Poor fellow, he was sadly put out I saw. Porpoise 
was soon found ; and when he heard the state of the 
case he set to work as if life and death depended on it, 
in getting the cutter ready for a long voyage. He 
had plenty of lieutenants in us three gentlemen ; and 
while one went off in one direction another started 
away in an opposite one, to order what was required, 
and to see tlie orders executed, while the crew did 
their part with right goodwill. Water and coals, and 
stores and provisions, were soon alongside, and quickly 
hoisted on board and stowed away below. Hearty 
was surprised, and highly gratified, when he got on 
board and found what was done. 

" Where there's a will there's a way," is a very true 
saying ; and " If you want a thing done, go and do it 
yourself,'* is another. The Portuguese say, " If you 
want a thing go, if you don't want a thing smd'^ 

That very evening, with a fair wind, we were running 
out of Malta harbour. Away glided the * Frolic ' over 
the moonlit Mediterranean, with every stitch of canvas 
she could carry set alow and aloft. We had a sharp 
look-out kept ahead so that we might avoid running 
down any boat, or running into any vessel ; while the 
three landsmen agreed to keep watch with Porpoise ; 

VOL. II. Q 
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and me to add to the number of hands oo dec^ For- 
pobe prognosticated a Terr rapid passage home, and 
certainly, from the way we oommenced it, we had 
reason to hope that he would not prove a fidlacions 
seer. We speedily lost sight of Malta, and its rocks 
aod fortifications; with its scanty soil and swarthy 
population, and noisy bells, and lazy monks, without 
any very great regret on our part. We had altogether 
[lassed a pleasant, and not unexciting time there ; and 
I, for my part, look back to those days with fewer 
regrets as to the way I spent them, than I do to some 
passed in other places. I am somewhat inclined to 
moralize. I must own that often and oft;en I wish that 
I could live my early days over again, that I might 
employ them very differently to what I did. Deeply 
do I regret the precious time squandered in perfect 
idleness, or the most puerile frivolities, if not in abso- 
lute wickedness ; time which might have been spent in 
acquiring knowledge which would have afforded the 
most intense and pure delight, in benefiting my fellow- 
creatures ; which would have assuredly afforded me 
happiness and peace of mind in the consciousness that 
I was doing my duty. But ah ! time has gone by 
never to be recalled ; but happily it may be redeemed 
while health and strength and vigour of mind remain. 
Often have I thought to myself, "Why was I sent 
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into the world ? Why was I endued with an intellect 
— with a heart to feel — a soul to meditate on things 
great and glorious — with powers of mind which I am 
conscious are but in embryo, and which but await sepa- 
ration from this frail body to comprehend some, if not 
all, the great mysteries of nature ! Surely I was not 
placed here merely to kill time — to amuse myself — to 
employ my faculties in trifles; still less, to indulge 
myself in mere animal gratification. No, no ; I am 
certain of that. I was sent here as a place of trial — 
as a school where I might learn my duties — as a pre- 
paration for a higher sphere. When I understood 
this, the great problem of existence was at once solved ; 
diflSculties vanished; the whole government of the 
world at once seemed right and just and reasonable ; 
and my thoughts, feelings, tastes, and aspirations be- 
came changed. I was led to look upward as to the 
only source of happiness, and a pure and unfailing 
source it has ever since proved to me. 

Brother yachtsmen who may glance your eye over 
these pages, meditate seriously on this matter. As 
you walk the deck on your midnight watch, looking 
up ever and anon into the dark sky where flit countless 
numbers of brilliant stars to guide you on your path 
across the ocean, ask yourself the question, " Why 
was I sent into this world ?" and do not be satisfied 

Q 2 
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till you have found an answer, and resolved to profit 
by it. 

I do not pretend that 1 thought much about this 
matter when I was on board the * FroHc/ yet now and 
again some thoughts of the sort did flash across my 
mind, but my companions rallied me on my seriousness 
and they vanished. 

But to my history : — Away sailed the saucy little 
* Frolic ' over the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
We laughed, and sang, and chatted, much as usual^ and 
Carstairs quoted to as good effect as in days of yore ; 
but we failed entirely in our long stories, for our pens 
had been idle, and our imaginations were much at 
fault. What we might have done I do not know, had 
not a reality occurred which effectually put all fiction 
to flight. 

We were about half way between Malta and Gib- 
raltar, a succession of light winds having made old 
Snow confess that he was afraid his prognostications of 
a rapid passage were not likely to be realized, when 
one forenoon when I came on deck, I found Porpoise 
scrutinizing through his glass an object which he 
had discovered on the water, nearly right ahead 
of us. 

" What is it, do you think ?" I asked. 

^^ I can't quite make out," he answered, handing me 
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the telescope. " It looks to me like the hull of a dis- 
masted ship — an ugly thing to run foul of on a dark 
night with a heavy gale blowing." 

"You are right as to its being a ship^s hull, I am 

pretty certain," I answered. " We shall be up to it 
soon, and that will settle the question." 

Some of the people, however, declared that what we 
saw was a rock or an island, and others that a dead 
whale had floated in through the Straits. As we 
approached, however, our opinion was found to be 
the correct one, and then it became a subject of 
discussion as to what she could be. 

" She is a good sized craft, whatever she is," observed 
Hearty, who had joined us on deck. "Is she an 
English or foreign vessel do you think ?" 

" English by her build," replied Porpoise, observing 
her narrowly through the glass ; " I cannot make it 
out. I see no one on board. How she came into that 
state puzzles me." 

" My dear fellow, have you any idea what sort of a 
vessel the * Success ' is ? Does any one on board know 
her ?" exclaimed Hearty, suddenly turning pale, and 
literally trembling from head to foot, as all sorts of 
horrible suspicions and fears flashed through his 
mind. 

Inquiries were made, but no one recollected to have 
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seen the brig in which our friends had taken their pas^ 
sag**. We did our best to calm Hearty's appre- 
hensions, but under the circumstances they were very 
natural, and in spite of all we could say, they rather 
increased than diminished, as we approached the wreck. 
Carstairs shared them, but, being of a far less ex- 
citable temperament, in a much less degree ; indeed. 
Hearty seemed to look on him as being very callous 
and insensible, for not making himself as miserable as 
he felt. 

The breeze was very light, and our progress seemed 
terribly slow, to the impatient feelings of our kind- 
hearted host. His glass was never for a moment off 
the wreck, indeed we were all of us constantly looking 
at her, in the hopes of seeing some one appear. The 
afternoon was drawing well on, before we got up to 
her. The instant we approached her, two boats were 
lowered, and Hearty and I jumped into the first, and 

away we pulled as fast as the men could bend to their 
oars — the men evidently entering fully into the feelings 
of their master. I went with him that I might really 
look after him, should his worst anticipations be 
realized. We were soon alongside, and in an instant 
scrambled on board. 

The masts, and rigging, and sails, hung over the 
side ; the former in their fall having carried away 
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the bulwarks, and smashed the boats. I saw before 
we got on board, that she had lost her masts with all 
sail set, in some unaccountably lubberly way it seemed. 
The sea had washed away some of her spare spars 
and the caboose, but she had apparently righted 
directly her masts went, and there seemed no reason 
why she should have been deserted by her crew. 
As we pulled up under the stern, we looked out for a 
name painted there, but a sail hung over it, and if 
there was a name it was not perceptible. Hearty, 
the moment he was on boarvl, rushed with frantic 
haste along the deck, to ascertain the important fact, 
and very nearly fell overboard in his attempt to 
remove the sail, till others could aid him. The sail 
was soon dragged aside, and as we hung down over the 
tafferel, a large S appeared, there could be no doubt of 
it. There was the word 'Success' of London. I had 
to help my friend on board again. 

" What can have happened 1 What can have hap- 
pened !" he exclaimed, as soon as he could find words 
to speak. 

" Why, I trust that they fancied the brig in a much 
worse condition than she appears to us to be, and that 
they quitted her in the boats, or some other craft 
which was fortunately passing soon after the catas- 
trophe." But as I spoke, our eyes fell on the shattered 
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boats, and I recollected that the former hypotheas 
could not be correct ** They must have fallen in with 
some yessel/' I remarked to Hearty. *^The ladies 
were happily conveyed on board her, but why the crew 
deserted the ship I cannot say/' 

" But where can they have gone to — what port can 
they have put into — what sort of vessel can they be on 
board ?'* exclaimed Hearty, almost frantic with agita- 
tion. ** It's very dreadful." 

By this time the other boat had got alongside, with 
Carstairs, Bubble, and Porpoise in her. Together we 
commenced a search over the deserted vessel. The 
appearance of the cabin again raised our doubts as to 
the reason of the desertion. The ladies had evidently 
been at work just before the catastrophe. Their work- 
baskets were on the floor, with their work, in which 
needles were sticking ; and needle-cases, thimbles, and 
reels of cotton, skeins of silk, and worsted, and similar 
articles were strewed about. 

As I looked more minutely into the state of afikirs, 

I observed that everything of value had been carried 
off; not a silver spoon or fork, not a piece of plate of 

any description remained. The ladies' jewels were all 

gone. This was what was to be expected, but I was 

also certain that they would not leave "their daily work 

behind. I did not increase Hearty's apprehensions by 
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pointing this out to him. Carstairs all the time, though 
he took matters in a very different way, seemed to 
be much alarmed and anxious. I saw that the chro- 
nometer, sextants, charts, compasses, and everything 
in the captain's cabin had been carried oflF. The ship's 
log and manifest could nowhere be found, nor indeed 
could any of her papers. 

From the cabin we went to the hold, and there also 
the cargo had evidently been disturbed, and 1 judged 
that a considerable quantity had been carried away ; a 
few bales of silk and velvets only remaining. This 
was a very suspicious circumstance. Still had there 
been time to remove anything the captain would of 
course have carried away what was likely to be of 
most value. The fore-peak was next searched. The 
seamen's chests had been broken open, and the contents 
of many of them were strewed about — why the men 
did not use their keys was surprising. Still in their 
hurry they might not have had time to find them. 
Hearty went about looking into every hole, and mak- 
ing his observations on all he saw. He had collected 
everything belonging to the ladies as treasured relics, 
and had them packed and conveyed on board the 
* Frolic,' while Carstairs took charge of all Mrs. Sky- 
scraper's property, arid sighed over it with a look of 
despair, and we were about to quit the vessel, when 

Q 3 
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one of the men declared that he heard a voice proceed- 
ing from the fore-hold. Forward we all went again. 
Certainly there was a groan. Guided by the sound, 
and by removing some of the cargo, we arrived at a 
space where lay a human being. We lifted him up, and 
carried him out of the dark noisome hole, and the 
fresh air speedily revived him. At first his startled look 
showed that he did not know what to make of us, 
but by degrees he recovered his senses, though his first 
words increased our apprehensions. 

" What I are you come back again ? Don't murder 
me ! — Don't murder me !" he exclaimed, with a look of 
terror. 

" Murder you, mate 1 What should put that 
into your head ?" asked one of our men, who was 
supporting him. 

By pouring a little brandy and water down his 
throat, he in a short time recovered altogether. He 
told us that he had been the cook of the brig. He 
was an old man, and almost worn out, and that this 
was to have been his last voyage. 

"Well, gentlemen," he continued, "when I see a 
number of young ladies come on board, and their 
mothers to look after them, and no parson to make 
Davy Jones angered like, which he always is when any 
on 'em gets afloat, says I to myself, we shall have a 
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fine run of it home, and the chances are that the 
' Success ' will make a finer passage than she ever did 
before. Well, we hadn't been two days at sea before 
we falls in with a polacre brig, which speaks us quite 
civil like, and a man aboard, though he was rigged 
like a Greek, asks us in decent real English, quite 
civil like, what passengers we'd got aboard. So think- 
ing no harm, we told him, and he answered ' that he'd 
keep us company, and protect us, for that to his know- 
ledge, there was a notorious pirate cruising there- 
abouts, and that if he fell in with us he might do us an 
injury.' The captain did not seem much to like our 
new friend, and would rather have been without his 
company, but as he sailed two knots to our one, we 
couldn't help ourselves, do ye see. For two days or 
more he kept close to us, and then it fell almost a 
calm, and what does he do, but quietly range up 
alongside with the help of some sweeps he had, and 
before we knew where we were, he had thrown some 
twoscore or more of cut throats aboard of us, wlio 
knocked some of our creW down, drove others over- 
board, and very soon got possession of the brig. I 
was ill below, but I popped my head up to see what 
was happening, and when I found how things were 
going, thinks I to myself, the best thing I can do is to 
be quiet ; if they cut my throat, they may as well do 
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it while Fin comfortably in bed as struggling away 
(m deck. Instead, however, of turning into my berth 
again, I thought that I'd just go and stow myself 
away in the hold under the cargo, where they wouldn't 
be likely to look for me, so there I went, and there 
I've been ever since. I felt the ship some time after- 
wards thrown on her beam ends, and thought she'd 
be going down, but she very soon righted. I felt the 
masts shaken out of her, but I could not tell what else 
had happened. I tried to get out to see, but the cargo 
had shifted and jammed me in so tight, that I couldn't 
break my way out. I suppose I should have died if 
you hadn't come to help me, gentlemen." 

" But can you not tell what became of the passen- 
gers and crew?" exclaimed Hearty, interrupting him. 

"No more than the babe unborn, sir," answered 
the old man ; " I suppose they were all carried aboard 
the pirate. From what I know of some of our crew, I 
don't think they would have much minded joining the 
villains, and several I myself saw killed, and hove 
overboard." 

This fearful information gave us still more concern 
than we had telt from what we had already discovered. 
There was some cause for hope before, now there 
was none. There was no doubt whatever that our 
friends had fallen into the power of the villain Miles 
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Sandgate. Grown desperate, it was impossible to say 
to what extremes he might not venture to go. Still I 
had less apprehension for the fate of Mrs. and Miss 
Mizen than for that of Jane Seton. It could scarcely 
be expected that he would again let her out of his 
power. I was offering what consolation I could to 
Hearty as well as to Carstairs on these grounds, in 
which I was joined by Bubble, whose heart was over- 
flowing with commiseration for them and those they 

were so deeply interested in, when Hearty suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"But, my dear fellow, is it not possible that the 
same squall which struck this vessel and reduced her 
to a wreck may have struck the pirate, and sent her 
and all on board to the bottom ? or can you answer me^ 
that this is not possible ? Still it may have preserved 
them from a worse fate. Oh, horrible ! horrible !" 

"I do not think it is probable that people so 
thoroughly acquainted with these seas should not have 
been forewarned in time to guard against even the 
most sudden squall. There are always some indica- 
tions; only those who do not regard them are the 
sufferers. Just as likely after he had rifled the brig, 
Sandgate (for I do not doubt that he is the culprit) may 
have put the passengers on shore somewhere or other, 
and made some plausible excuse for having taken them 
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on board hia yessel. I tldiik, in troth, tbat far the 
sake of maldng firiends at court, be is mach nMN*e likely 
to bare treated them with perfect civility than to have 
ventured in any way to insult or injure them." 

All the time I was trying to persuade myself that I 
was speaking what I thought, but I must own that I 
bad very serious apprehen^ons for their safety. There 
was no object in remaining longer on board the wreck. 

To prevent any vessels running into her, for that night 
at all events, we secured a large lantern with a burner 
full of oil to the stump of the m^dnmast We were 
very unwilling to quit her, but we could not venture to 
leave anybody on board to look after her till we could 
despatch a vessel to bring her into Gibraltar, lest 
before this could be done a gale might spring up and 
she might founder. So, taking Tom Pancake, the old 
man we had found, on board with us, we returned to 
the cutter. We forthwith held a council of war, when 
it was resolved to steer a direct course for Gibraltar, 
that we might then get vessels sent out in all direc- 
tions to look for the daring pirate. I never saw any 
one suffer so much as did Hearty. A few nights of 
the anxiety he was now doomed to suffer would, I 
feared much, not only turn his head grey, but com- 
pletely prostrate him. Carstairs suffered a good deal, 
but his regard for Mrs. Skyscraper was of a very dif- 
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ferent character to the deep affection Hearty enter- 
tained for Miss Mizen ; and if he was to lose her I 
suspected that he would have no great difficulty in 
supplying her place as the queen of his affections. No 
sooner had we left the unfortunate ship than a fresh 
breeze had sprung up, and before sunset we had run 
her completely out of sight. For all the first part of 
the night the breeze lasted, and we made good way on 
our course for Gibraltar. For a long time poor 
Hearty would not turn in ; but at last I persuaded 
him to lie down and take some of that rest which he so 
much required. I also went below, but I was restless, 
and just as the middle watch was set I returned on 
deck. Porpoise and Bubble were there. I found 
them watching a bright glare which appeared in the 
sky. I considered a moment our whereabouts. 
" That must be from a ship on fire," I exclaimed. 
"There is no doubt about it," replied Torpoise. 
" She has been blazing away for the last hour or more 
I fear, for all that time I have ol^scrved tliat ruddy 
glow in the sky. I hope we may be in time Up reruUfr 
some assistance to the unfortunate crew/' 

The wind freshene^l even utill xtutra m w« mUhmMi 
towards the burning »bip^ Imt D^;t tnumi^i Utr our \u^ 
patience. Hearty and QmnlUufn wtfra m\UA^ mu\ 
when they came on diwk iAmy tf%\ASnUA m\m\ m^ 
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ness with the rest of us ; indeed Hearty seemed for a 
time almost to forget his own anxiety in his zeal in the 
cause of humanity. Surely we seldom know even our 
most intimate friends without seeing them tried under a 
variety of circumstances. Sometimes I must own that I 
have been sadly disappointed in them, at other times I 
have been as agreeably surprised by the exhibition of 
self-denial, courage, warmth of heart, and judgment 
which I did not believe to exist in them. Such was 
the case with my friend Hearty. 

We got the boats ready to lower the instant we 
should be close enough to the vessel. The interval 
which elapsed before we drew up to her was one of 
great anxiety. All sorts of ideas and fears crossed 
our minds, and at all events we felt that many of our 
fellow-creatures might be perishing for want of our as- 
sistance. Through our glasses, as we drew on, we 
discovered that the greater part of the vessel was 
enveloped in flames ; the poop alone was not entirely 
consumed, though the devouring element had made 
such progress that the people were already seeking for 
a momentary safety by hanging on to the taffrail 
quarters. 

*' Stand by to shorten sail !" sang out Porpoise. 

The squaresail and gaff and square-topsail were 
taken in, and the foresail being hauled up to windward 
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and the jib sheets let fly, the cutter was hove-to and 
a boat instantly lowered. As before, Hearty and I 
went in her, while the other gig immediately fol- 
lowed us. 

Our appearance took the poor wretches by surprise, 
as from the darkness of night our approach had not been 
perceived. They raised a cry to implore us to hasten 
to their assistance. Our men shouted in return, 
they needed no cry to urge them to exertion. By the 
bright glare of the flames we saw that the men cling- 
ing to the wreck were by their costume Greeks, while 
the hull itself had a foreign appearance. The vessel 
was a brig we observed. The foremast had already 
fallen, the flames were twisting and twining in serpen- 
tine forms along the yards and up to the very maintop- 
gallantmast head. Some, as I said, were still clinging 
to the wreck, others had leaped overboard, and were 
hanging on to spars and oars and gratings, and a few 
were in a boat floating near the vessel, but she appeared 
to be stove in, and to have no oars or other means of 
progression. 

With all these people, blinded with terror and eager 
to save their lives, it was necessary to use much pre- 
caution to prevent ourselves from being swamped by 
too many leaping on board at a time. The first thing 
was to rescue those who were in the most imminent 
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daDger of being buraed. While we pulled under the 
stern and as the people dropped into the water picked 
them up, the other boat hauled those on board who 
were already floating, and seemed most to require help. 
We had got most of the people oflF the burning wreck, 
but two still hung on to the burning taffrai], and 
seemed unwilling to trust themselves in the sea, 

"Never fear, jump, jump, my lads!" sung out our 
men ; then turning to the Greeks whom they had 
saved, added, " TeU them to jump in your own lingo ; 
they don't understand us." 

The Greeks said something about " Inglesi," but I 
did not understand what they meant. At last, how- 
ever, the flames rushing out from the stern ports and 
along the deck, gave them no alternative, and they had 
to throw themselves into the water, whence we quickly 
picked them out, and with a boat loaded almost to 
sinking returaed on board the cutter. 

I was especially struck by the appearance of the two 
men last saved. Certainly they were much more like 
Englishmen than Greeks. No sooner, however, did 
the old man we had saved from the * Success ' see 
them than he exclaimed, " What, mates ! is that you ? 
How did you get aboard there ? Why, as I live, that 
craft must be the Greek pirate which plundered us, 
and carried off" the ladies." 
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The worst suspicions which had been floating throngh 
my mind were confirmed by these remarks. Poor 
Hearty seemed thunderstruck. Carstairs had not yet 
returned. The men could not deny their identity, and 
they instantly began to offer excuses for having been 
on board the Greek. 

" Never mind that !" exclaimed Hearty. " Tell 
me, my men, where are the ladies? what has become 
of them ? Help us to find them, and all will be over- 
looked. They could not have been left to perish on 
board the burning vessel." 

" We can't say much about it, sir," answered one 
of the men, who seemed to be the most intelligent 
"We were forward when the fire broke out, and it 
was with great diflSculty that we managed to crawl aft. 
When we got there we found that a raft had been 
built and lowered into the water, and that the boats 
had been got out, and that several people were in 
them. Some got away, and we don't know where they 
went, but we towed two of them after us. One was 
swamped and went down, and the other, as you saw, 
was stove in. What became of the other two we don't 
know; we believe that the ladies were in them, but 
we can't say for certain ; all we know is, that we did 
not see them on the deck, or in either of the other two 
boats, when we got aft ; still we believe that nearly 
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half the people on board, in one way or another, have 
been lost" 

Then supposing the seaman spoke the tmth there 
was still hope ; but how dreadful at the best must be 
the condition of our friends, exposed in open boats 
with the most lawless of companions ! While we were 

still examining the men Carstairs and the rest returned 
on board. He had also with him one of the crew of 
the ' Success,' who on being examined corroborated 
the statement of the other two. The character of the 
men whose lives we had preserved was now clear ; but, 
wretches as they were, and deserving of the heaviest 
punishment, we could not have avoided saving them 
from drowning, even had we known the worst at first. 
Scarcely were they all on board before every portion 
of the burning vessel was enveloped in flames. Por- 
poise all the time was fortunately not forgetful of the 
safety of the cutter ; and having let draw the foresail, 
we had been standing away from her. Suddenly there 
was a fiercer blaze than before — a loud deafening 
report was heard, the remaining mast and deck lifted, 
the former, shooting up into the air like a skyrocket 
surrounded by burning brands, and then down again 
came the whole fiery mass, covering us, even at the 
distance we were, with burning fragments of wreck, 
and then all was darkness and not a remnant of the 
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polacca-brig remained together above water. After 
the character we had heard of the rescued crew, with- 
out giving them any warning, we suddenly seized them, 
and, lashing their arms behind them, and their legs 
together, made them sit down in a row under the bul- 
warks. They seemed to be very much surprised at 

the treatment, but we did not understand their ex- 
postulations, and should not have listened to them if 

we had. We however served out provisions to them, 
and they very soon seemed reconciled to their fate* 
The three English seamen vowed that they had been 
kept on board the brig by force, and as we would fain 
have believed this to be the case, we did not treat them 
as prisoners, though we kept a very sharp eye on their 
movements ; so, especially, did old Pancake, who ap- 
peared to have no little dread lest they should play 
him some scurvy trick in return for his having betrayed 
them. 

These arrangements were very quickly made. The 
most important consideration, however, was the best 
method to pursue in order to discover what had be- 
come of the raft reported to have been made, and 
the missing boat. Unless by those who have been 
placed in a similar situation, the nervous anxiety and 
excitement which almost overcame every one of us 
would be difficult to be conceived. Heaity thought 
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of sending the boats away to range in circles round 
the spot, in the chance of falling in with the raft 
or boat; but Porpoise overruled this proposal by 
assuring him that the raft could only have gone 
to leeward, and that the boat probably would be 
found in the same direction. Keeping, therefore, a 
bright look-out, with a light at our mast-head, we 
kept tacking backwards and forwards so as to sweep 
over every foot of the ground to leeward of the spot 
where the fire first burst out. We had hinted to the 
English seamen taken from the pirate that their future 
prospects depended very much on the success which 
might attend our search. They accordingly gave us 
all the information and assistance in their power by 
showing us how the pirate had steered from the mo- 
ment the fire was discovered ; and how far she had 
gone after her captain had placed the ladies on the 
raft. Nothing could we discover during the night. 
Hearty was in despair ; so was Carstairs ; only he was 
rather inclined to be savage than pathetic in his misery. 
Daylight came : as the dawn drew on nothing could 
be seen but the clear gray water surrounding us. 
Then, just as we had gone about and were standing 
once more to the westward, the sun rose from his ocean 
bed, his beams glancing on a small object seen far 
away on our port bow. 
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" Huzza 1 huzza !" shouted Bubble, who was the 
first to bring his glass to bear on it. " Some people 
on a raft ! There is no doubt on the subject. White 
dresses, too I It may be the ladies ! It must be ! 
Oh, it can't be otherwise ! Keeff up your spirits, 
Hearty, my dear fellow ; all wull go well ! It will, 
Carstairs, I tell you I Don't be cast down any more ! 
I think I see them waving !" 

Thus the worthy Bubble ran on, giving way to the 
exuberance of his feelings and sympathy for his friends. 
Every yard of canvas the cutter could carry was pressed 
on her, and each moment rapidly decreased our dis- 
tance from the raft ; for that a raft it was, or a piece 
of a wreck, there could be no doubt. Our telescopes 
were kept unchangeably fixed on it. It was with no 
little apprehension, however, as we drew nearer, that I 
perceived that there were but three persons on it. 
One was standing up ; the other two were seated on 
benches, or chests, or something of the same size, 
secured to the raft. The figure standing up was that 
of a man in the Greek costume ; the other two were 
females. I had little doubt in my own mind who they 
were. As we got still nearer I. fancied that under the 
Greek cap I could distinguish the features of Miles 
Sandgate. The features of the ladies were more dif- 
ficult to make out, but I heard Hearty exclaim, " Yes, 
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it is her — it is her I" meaniDg Miss Mizen ; and I felt 
sure he was right. But who was the other person ? 
The figure was not like that of either Mrs. Mizen' or 
Mrs. Seton, but whether it was Jane Seton or Mrs. 
Skyscraper was the question. Poor Carstairs, he must 
have felt that in all probability it was Miss Seton. 
What would Sandgate do when he found himself thus 
completely brought to bay ? It was a serious question, 
for he had the two ladies entirely in his power, and, 
had he chosen, might, holding them as hostages, make 
any terms with us he pleased. I saw him watching 
the approaching cutter. He must have recognized 
her as soon as she hove in sight Yet he did not 
quail, but stood up boldly confronting us. Then he 
seemed to be addressing one of the ladies. I looked 
again ; I was certain she was Jane Seton : and I 
clearly recognized Miss Mizen. Jane had given 
her hand to Laura. The pirate seemed to be urging 
her to fulfil some request ; he half knelt before her 
with uplifted hands ; then he sprang up, with a look of 
bitter reproach. By this time the cutter was close up 
to the raft, and a boat was on the point of being 
lowered. Again, with an imploring gesture, the pirate 
urged his suit Miss Seton shook her head. He 
seized her hand. She struggled violently. It ap- 
peared that in his rage he was about to drag her into 
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the water. He would have succeeded, had not Miss 
Mizen held her hand and drawn her bacL 

Hearty and Bubble were in the boat pulling rapidJy 
to the raft. The pirate let go Miss Seton's hand, and 
drew himself up to his full height ; he seemed to be 
uttering some strong reproaches. The bows of the 
boat were almost touching the raft, the oars were 
thrown in. At that moment the pirate, uttering a 
fearful cry (and if ever I heard the cry of a madman 
that was one), turned round, and plunged headlong 
into the water. Down, do^n, he sank I Scarcely an 
eddy marked where he had sprung in, with such de- 
termination had he endeavoured to reach the bottom. 
I watched for him, but he never rose again. Such 
was the dreadful end of Miles Sandgate. The next 
moment Hearty was on the raft and had clasped Laura 
Mizen in his arms, while Miss Seton was borne fainting 
into the boat by Bubble. They were quickly conveyed 
on board, while the raft and its freight were allowed to 
go adrift. The two young ladies were immediately 
carried to the cabin, where Laura rapidly described to 
Hearty all that had occurred. Poor Miss Seton, how- 
ever, required their whole attention, and for the mo- 
ment drew them off from all thoughts about themselvei?. 
Not that Miss Mizen for a moment forgot her mother 
and her other companions, and it was a relief to us all 
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to find that she bad seen them placed in the first boat 
which bad left the vessel just before they bad been 
carried by Sandgate to the raft. He intended, it 
seemed, to have taken possession of one of the other 
boats, and when she was. swamped he managed to 
get on the raft, and clear away from the burning 
vessel before any one else reached it, while he left the 
rest of his companions in crime to perish without an 
attempt to afibrd them aid. The general opinion was 
that the boat yrould be steered to the southward for 
the purpose of making the Moorish coast, where the 
pirates fancied that they might find protection. 

" The chances are that they will all get murdered if 
they reach it," observed Porpoise, " but we must try 
and catch them up before they get there." 

Fortunately we had the whole day before us. All 
sail was again made on the cutter; the sun rose 
high in the heavens ; tolerably hot came down its 
beams on our heads. At noon a meridional observa- 
tion was taken, and just as we were shutting up our 
sextant, Bubble, who was keeping a sharp look-out on 
every side, sang out that he saw a speck on the water 
almost ahead of us. I went immediately with my 
glass aloft. After waiting a little time I made out 
distinctly that the speck was a boat. As we drew on 
we made out that the boat was strongly manned, and 
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that the people in her were doing their utmost to keep 
ahend of us. They could not have known what the 
* Frolic ' was made of to suppose that they had a 
chance of escapii^. The hreeze freshened. Hard as 
they were pulling, hand over hand we came up with 
them. There were women in the boat, or wo should 
have sent a shot after her to stop her way ; we ran a 
gun out to frighten them. On we stood ; the women 
in the boat now first observed us. 

" Oh, help us I help us ! help us !" they shrieked out. 

We required no summoning, however. There wore 
three ladies, we saw, the number we expected to find. 
We soon ran up alongside the boat, tliough it re- 
quired nice steering not to sink her. Our earnest 
hopes and wishes were realized. In the stoni-iheetM 
sat Mrs. Mizen and Mrs. Seton, and to the very great 
relief of poor Carstairs the fair Mrs. Skyscraper. The 
pirates saw that they had not a prospect of eioapo, 
so they threw in their oars and quietly allowed um 
to get alongside them, and to hook on their boat to um. 
I need not describe the joy of the two mothem at 
finding their daughters safe, or that of the danghterM 
at se^ng their mothers ; nor will I do more than 
touch on the efiect which the risk she had endured, 
and the satisfaction Carstairs displayed at having her 
restored to him, worked on the heart of the widow. 
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We very soon got to Gibraltar, where we at once 
landed our very troublesome prisoners. Mrs. Mizen 
had written to England to desire that letters might be 
sent to meet her there. In a day or so they arrived, 
and they gave so favourable an account of her son's 
health, that as there was no necessity for her hurry- 
ing home, she was able to wait till we were at liberty 
to accompany her, having given our evidence against 
the pirates. Several of them suffered, as the papers say, 
the extreme penalty of the law, and it was certainly a 
pity, for the sake of justice, that Miles Sandgate had 
not been alive to keep them company. At length we 
all reached England, and not long afterwards I had 
the satisfaction of seeing my friend Edward Hearty 
united to Miss Laura Mizen, and the next week was 
called away to act as bestman to Captain Carstairs 
on his marriage with the fair relict of the late Lieute- 
nant Skyscraper, of the Rifle Brigade. 

Poor Miss Seton suffered much from the severe 
trial she had gone through. It was, I rejoice to say, 
not without good effects, and I had the opportunity of 
observing a great improvement in her character. 
Some years passed by, during which she remained 
single, but on the death of her mother she became 
the wife of Sir Lloyd Snowdon ; and living constantly 
on his estate in Wales, proved a blessing to her family^ 
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and to the poorer inhabitants of the surroanding dis- 
trict. May all the trials any of us have to endure 
have a like good effect ; for we may depend on it for 
that purpose are they sent. 

I am happy to say that notwithstanding old Snow's 
prognostication Hearty's yacht was not sold, and that 
many a pleasant summer cruise did I afterwards take 
with him on board the * Frolic' 



THE END. 
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Parker. Contents : — Chapter I. What can Davie do ? — II. The Way opens. 
—III. The Work bejjins.— IV. Planting the Seed.— V. The First Frost. 
—VI. Poor Jack.— VII. Signs of the Harvest.— VIII. It looks like a 
Storm. — IX. It clears away. — X. Reaping Time. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Is. 6rf. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3s. 6c/. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

"aquariums, has been prepared under 
the direction of Professor Agassiz, and 
owes any little merit it may possess to 



*' This little book, which, it is hoped, 
may be interesting for children, and 
perhaps of some use to parents whose 
children share the general delight in 



his advice and assistance." — ^Preface. 



GeoCTaphy for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. Qd. 
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FAMIIiY &EADXNO 8B&XB8. 

HE Household Library of Tale and Travel : a Series of 
Works specially adapted for Family Reading, District Libra- 
ries and Book Clabs, Presentation and Prixe JBooks : — 




3. 
3. 



4. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



13. 



Thankfulness ; a Narratire. By 

Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th 

Edition, ds. dd. 
Earnestness; a Seqael. By the 

Same. Third Edition. Ss. M. 
Tmth ; or, Persis Clareton. By 

the Same. 2s. 9d. 
Becollections of Alderbrook. By 

Emily Jndson. 3s. ed. 
Tales of New England Life. By 

Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 6d. 
Sonny Memories inForeignLaads. 

By the Same. 2s. 6d. 
Shadyside; a Tale. By Mrs. 

Hubbell. 3s. 6d. 
Memorials of aik Only Daughter. 

By the Same. 3s. 6d. 
The Golden Sunset. By Miss 

Bonlton. 2s. Bd. 
Mabel Vanghan. By the Author 

of*«TheLampIiffhter." Ss. ed. 
Types of Womanhood. By the 

author of <' Ethel." 2s. 9d. 
The Hills of the Shatemnc. By 

Miss Warner. 2s. 6d. 
The Nun. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

2s. 6d. 



14. The Unprotected; a Narrative. 

By a London Dressmaker. 5s. 

15. Bifle, Aze, and Saddlebags. By 

W. H. Milbum. Ss. 6d. 

16. Dred; a Tale of the Ghreat Dismal 

Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 6d. 

17. Stories of the Island World. By 

Charles Nordhoff. Illustrated. 
6s. 

18. Swiss Family Robinson, and Se- 

quel. Complete edition, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 

19. Legends and Beeords. By Chas. 

B. Tayler, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

20. Records of a Good Man's Life. By 

the Same. 3s. 6d. 

21. Life Allegories and Similitudes. 

By Dr. Cheerer. 2s. <U. 

22. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 

ratives of Every-day Life. Il- 
lustrated, cloth, 3s. 6^. ; or in 
stiffcover, 2s. 6(<. 

23. The Boy Missionary. By Mrs. 

J. M. Parker. 2s. Gd.; or iu 
stiff covers, Is. dd. 

24. Alice Carey's Pictures of Country 

Life. Cloth, 2s. 6d. or in fancy 
boards. Is. 6d. 



* * The above are printed in ^ood type and on the best paper, bound 
in cjoth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 




BDUOATIONAZi. 

EOGRAPHY for my Children, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Fifty Illustrations. Sq. 8vo. 4s. ed. 

A System of Physical Geography, by D. M. Warren. 

With Coloured Maps. 4to. 7s, %d. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. Svo. 18«. 

A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Gram- 
mar, chiefly firom the German (? Professor O. B. Winer. By Elias Biggs, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 9d. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; Historical and Critical, 
by Ghwld Brown. Second Edition. 8vo. 26s. 

First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modem Speaker, by George VandenhofT. 
Second Edition. I2mo. 5s. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 

Oirls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised -by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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Letters to the People, on Health and Happmess ^ by Catherine 
E. Beecher. Illastrated. 12mo. 3f . M. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Illustrations. 
l2mo. 3s. &/. 

Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. 8vo. cl. 1^. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

LUTARCH'S Lives. An entirely; new. Library Edi- 
tion, careffilly revised and corrected, with some Original Trans- 
lations br the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of 
English Language sod Literature at Unirersitjr College. 5 
vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10«. 




The Life, Travels, and Books of Alex. Von Humboldt. With an 
Introduction bv Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &e. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8f. M. with portrait on steel. 

The Life of General Garibaldi, the Roman Soldier, Sailor, Patriot, 
and Hero ; with Sketches of his Companions in Arms. Translated from 
his nrivate MSS. by his friend and aomirer, T. Dwight. With a Portrait 
on Dteel. Post 8vo. cloth, 8«. Qd. 

The Life of General Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon J. T.Headley, 
late Secretary of the State of New York. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth. 

Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia. By George Fowler, Esq. Au- 
thor of a " History of Russia." Post 8vo. cloth, uniform with *• Strick- 
land's Lives of the Queens nS England." 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Public Economy of the Athenians, by Augustus Boeckh^ from 
the 2nd Qerman Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

The Works of Josephus, with a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the original Greek, including Explanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By William Whiston, A.M. With a Complete Index. 4 vols. 
8to. cloth, 24s. 

The Monarchy of France, its Rise, Progress, and Fall, by William 
Tooke, F.R.8. 8vo. New Edition. 7s. wf. 

Constantine ; or, the Last Days of an Empire, by Capt. Spencer. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 18s. 

A Diary of the American Revolution, from Official and Authentic 
Sources. By Frank Moore. With several Engravings on Steel, Maps* 
Plans, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. Svo. 4i. 4s. Library Edit. Royal Svo. 
12s. each. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. Svo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 



List of Publications. 



TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

EN Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Auto- 
biography. By William Henry Milbom, Author of " Rifle, 
Axe, and Saddle- Bags." With Introdoction by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Arthur, Author of ** The Successful Merchant," &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 




** The book must be a favourite by 
force of its talents, its stories, and its 
amusing variety." 

London, Review, Oct. 

" The author is already well known 
to English Readers by his ' Rifle, Axe, 
and Saddle-bags' — his present work 
will increase their gooa-humour to- 
wards him. Mr. Milbum is a man of 
culture and talent, who has seen a 
great deal of American life in all its 
phases. He is a capital storyteller, 
and anybody who does not heartily 
eayij his book must be as nnamusable 
as Louis XIV., when Madame de 



Main tenon found him so heavy on 
hand." — Spectator, Oct. 1. 

** He deals with religion as with >i 
reality, which has a practical bearing 
upon every man, woman and child he 
comes across; and gifted with keen 
moral discernment, he collects know- 
ledge of the most valuable kind firom 
all ne comes in contact with, while 
dispensing to them lessons of heavenly 

wisdom It is but fair to give 

warning that the author is no ordi- 
nary man, and that his book bears a 
stamp peculiarly its own." 

Press, Oct. 8 



Travels in Greece and Bussia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of " Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Poet Svo. cloth, with two Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post Svo. cloth, %s. 6d. 

Waikna; or. Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Squier, Esq. Author of " Travels in Central America." 12mo. bosrds. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. M. 
**A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty." — Daily News. 

Southern Lights and Shadows ; a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majesty's Civil Service, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; or cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

Feasant Life in Germany, by Miss Anna C. Johnson. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. M. 

A CyclopsBdia of Modem Travel, edited by Bayard Taylor, 
with Illustrations. Svo. cloth. 18«. 

The Merchant Abroad, by George Francis Train. Fost 8yo. 8j. 6^. 

Young American in Wall Street, by the same Author. Fost Svo. 
cloth. Is. 6d. 

The New and the Old ; or, California and India in Romantic As- 
pects. By J. W. Palmer, M.D. Author of " Up and Down the Irrawaddi ; 
or, the Golden Dagon." Post Svo. cloth. &s. (id. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18«. 

A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Farker Willis. Fost Svo. 
lQs.ed. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Frize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. Is., or separately, Is. 6d. each, and Map, Ss. 

Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Frospects, by the 
Bev. J. Leighton Wilson, IS Years a Missionary. Post Svo. &s. M. 
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Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, by Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6a. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. Is. 6d. 

From Wall Street to Cashmere : a Journal of Five Years in 
Asia, Africa, and Eorope ; comprising Visits during 1851-2-3-4-5-6 to the 
Danemora Iron Mines, the " Seven Churches," Plains of Troy, Palmyra, 
Jerusalem, Petra, Seringapatam, Surat ; wiUi the Scenes of the recent 
Mutinies ^Benares, Asra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, &c.) By John B. 
Ireland. With 100 Illustrations from Sketches made on the spot by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. cloth. 2ls. 

The Fankwei ; or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China, 
and Japan. By William Maxwell Wood, M.D. U. S. N. Post 8vo. cloth. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard Taylor. 
(2nd Edition.) U.ed. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post Svo. 17*. 

Letters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post Svo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

The Attache in Madrid ; or. Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 
From the German: Poet Svo. Is. 9d. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6<2. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With 60 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Impressions of England, by the Bev. A. Cleyeland Coxe. 6s. 

Peter Parley's Own Life and Reminiscences of Places and People. 
2 vols, with Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HTSICAL Geography of the Sea ; or, the Economy 

of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of j^eneral interest 
in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By M. F. 
Maury, LL.D., Lieutenant of the United States' Navjr. Eighth 

and cheaper Edition, with important additions, with Illustrative Charts 

and Diagrams. Crown Svo. cloth. 5s. 




SJ^ 



displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the ' Advancement of Learning,' and 
the ' Natural History* of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London Nines. 



" We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men \^ho have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 

The following letter respecting the present edition has been received fW)m 
the Author : and it is specially requested that in all orders " Author's Edi- 
tion " may be specified. 

»« r tlfimen " ^^^^^otory, Washington, 21th June, 1859. 

"|/am glad to hear that you contemplate the new edition of the " Phy- 
sical Geography of the Sea " in a cheaper form. I gave permission for the trans- 
lation aud publication of this tvork in the Welsh language ; but you are the only 
firm in the realm who have been authorized to republish it in the vernacular, amd 



List of PuhUcations, 



lam in no manner responsible for the errors and blunders which have been or 
nuMf be committaiby other publishers who have printed the work and published 
it vn England. 

'* I send yout in advance of publication here^ two chapters of the forthcoming 
new aUtion. These chapters relate — one to the Neptuman difficulties in the way 
of a tdegranh ojctoss me Atlantic^ showing that they are by no means insupera- 
ble,— 4Ae otker to the force of the trade unnds, showing that in the southern he- 
misphere the system of atmospherical circulation is much more active and vigo- 
rous than'it is on our sidejof the Equator. These chapters, especially the latter, 
will not, /apprehend, be found by any means to debradfrom the interest of the 
work. 

** Other alterations and corrections have been made^ which wiU appear in the 
body of the work. Among them are some valuable additions to our knowledge 
of the orography of the Ocean. Plate XI. ' Basin of the Atlantic,' vnU be found 
corrected accoraingto the excellent deep-sea sounding of Captain Dayman, R.N., 
in H.BJii. ships Cyclops and Gorgon. 

** / am. Gentlemen, 
** Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., ** BespectfuUy, etc. 

" 47, Ludgate HiU, London. " M. F. Mauby. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brmdy. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cl. 8s. 6d. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Poet 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Sto. 
cloth. 8s. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. dd. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Rerised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Ancient Mineralogy; or, an Inquiry respecting Mineral Sub- 
stances mentioned by the Ancients; with Occasional Remarks on the 
Uses to which they were applied. By N. F. Moore, LL.D. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 5s. 

The life of North American Insects. By B. Jaeger, late Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Botany in the College of New Jersey ; assisted by 
H. C. Preston, M.D. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

Cydopeedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. Svo. 
Sheep. 18s. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. Svo. Bimonthly. 3s. 

A Dictionary of Photography. By Thomas Sutton, B. A., Editor 
of ** Photographic Notes." Illustrated with Woodcut Diagrams. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. red edges, 7s. Qd. 

The Practice of Photonaphy ; a Manual for Students and Ama- 
teurs, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A. 3rd Edition. 4s. Qd. 

Phrenology made Practical, and Popularly Explained, by Frederick 
Bridges. With 64 Illustrations. Fcp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Book of the First Chess Congress : Containing the Proceed- 
ings of that Celebrated Assemblage, with the Papers read in its Sessions, 
the Games played in the Grand Tournament, and the Stratagems entered 
in the Problem Tournay ; together with Sketches of the History of Chess 
in the Old and New Worlds. By Daniel Willard Fiske, M.A. Post Svo. 
with Illuminated Title. 8s. ed. 
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TRADE, OOMMBRCB, AND AGRXCUZiTURE. 

mSTOBY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Wiimiiig 
and Working of Ck>llierie8, Varieties of Coal, Mine SnrreTing, 
and GoTemment Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of 
Manufacture throughout Great Britain, France, Belgium, &e. 
Inclndiuff Estimate of the Capital required to embark in the 
Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades ; the probable amount of profit to be realised ; 
Talue of Mineral Propertj, &c. &c. The Information contained in the 
Chapters on the Coal and Iron Trades will be brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. By. W. Fordyce, Author of a History of the County Palatine 
of Durham. To be completed in 16 parts, 2s. 6d. each. — 1 to 10 ready. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1021 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 

Opportunities for Industry; or, One Thousand Chances for 
Making Money. By Edwin T. Freedley, Esq. Author of "A Practical 
Treatise on Business," &c. One vol. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 



** ITiis is a better book than its title 
indicates ; its name reads like qtutck- 
erj/t bid it is really a volume full of 
curious and instructive matter^ and 
abounding unth valuable admonitions." 
Shipping and Mercantile (Gazette. 

" We quote a favourable passage 
that refers to a subject of some interest 



at the present moment — * TA« Trade 
with Japan.' " — ^Athensum. 

" This is something like a book. Who 
would be poor when by purchasing it 
he may have at his disposal not leu 
than one thousand and twelve chances 
of making a fortune ?* — ^Atlas. . 



Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2«. 6(i. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of " Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. M. 
Full of pleasant and valuable information not usually met with in books. 

The Midland Florist and Suburban Horticulturist, a Hand-book 
for the Amateur and Florist, conducted by Alfred G. Sutton. Published 
monthly, price dd. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 65. 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. 4s. 6ri. 




ARCHITECTURE AND DRAWING. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 
By J. Coleman Hart. 8vo. cloth. 2ls. 

Villas and Cottages : by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 125. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. By J. G. Chapman, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top, One Gminea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix 0. C. Darley. From Judd's 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three Guineas. 1/. 1«. 
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THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
firom the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 11. Is. 

A Topomnhical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 31. 3s. 

A New Biblical Chart of the History of the Jews. Compiled by 
Jane Brough, Author of '* How to Make the Sabbath a Delight," &e. 
Lithographed by J. Unwin. 10s. 6d. on sheet ; or mounted and varnished, 
on roller, 15s. Sisse 3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an Aid to its Devout Use. 
By Uev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christchnrch, Baltimore, Author 
of '* Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bemavs, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3s. 6a. 



" A toarm-hearted suggestive work." 
English Churchman. 

" We have been struck with the 
great amount of really useful informa- 
tion conveyed, and the pious and de- 
votional spirit which breathes through 
the whole, and we think the volume wUl 
be found a most useful one to introduce 
into our parishes." — Clerical Journal. 

** Any one wHo is acquainted vnth 
Mr. Cieoekmd Coxtfs works vnll anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.* Though by no means 
dificient in ritualistic information, the 



book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object itfuJMs 
by its simple and affectionate tone." 

Guardian. 
*< The name of this author has been 
so often before the English public, and 
generally in association witn toorka of 
considerable merit, that a very brief 
mention on our part vnU suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this, his last and very best book." 
lAtetaxy Churchman. 



A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Prevailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Author of " The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Higher Christian Life. By the Rev. W. E. Boardman. 
Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of *' Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
Cheap edition. Is. 



** Never, since Apostolic days, has 
there been such a record of the power 
of prayer as exhibited by fact and tes- 
timony. The form in which the de- 
tails are given is that of reports of 
what feU from the lips ojthosepresent 
at the daily ministrations." — Record. 

" We have Jure a volume glowing 



with heavenly fire, a page as it were of 
the book of life—fuu of such facts as 
we shall doubtless fmd inscribed there 
in lines of everlasting light. It wiU be 
our own fault if from the perusal of 
such a volume, we rise not in posses- 
sion of some spiritual good."— FAtxiot. 
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The Bible in the Lerant ; or, the Life and Letters of tlie Ber. 



C. N. Bachtcr, MwawiMy m Bopt, Greece, Tntef, aad Ae GrnDea. 

r«s Friine. D.D^ Aathor of ** The Pbiwer of 



Bj the Ber. 8«mnel Ireasvs Prune, 
Frsjcr." Fcap. 8to. eioCh. 2i. 6^ 

** Mr. Rifhter wm the acent of the 
Aaieneaa Bible SodeCj in the Lersat, 
•ad, while there, en^afped in mnch nm- 
SHMury enterprue in Egypt, Q recce, 
Torfcej, and tne Crime*. Death orer- 
took him in the proaeentiMi of his 
labours. His jonmej to Jordan and 
lemsalem, as recorded in these pages, 
is wril descrring of attention. He 
seems to hare Men wril aBonainted 
with the eonntries orer which he 
travelled, and his letters bear traces 
of single-mindedness and devotion." 
lAJberoxy dottduiuoi. 

** We hnve read this vdnme with 
mneh interest. In addition to its being 



amonvmenttol 

devoted, and sucmmfu l labourer 
the diffusion of God's Holy Word— 
snddenlj caDed from his wmk. to his 
reward — it omtains lively deacrq»- 
tkms of the eonntries and peoples of 
Paris, Switzerlaad, Italy. Cneece, the 
Crime*. Turkey. Palestine. &c. Bat 
they are evidently d cstripti ons given 
by a Christian man, who, while he ob- 
served and noted down mneh that was 
interesting, never for a nwrnent forgot 
or neglected the great and important 
objects of his mission.** 

fTetfayoaTa 



Beligioii in America; by Dr. Baiid. 8vo. doth. 14s. 

Annals of the American Folpit ; by Dr. Sprague. 5 vols. Sto. 78s. 

History of the American Bible Society ; by Dr. Strickland. 8to. 

Crod in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Bev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8to. limp eloth. Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one rolnme, well printed and well bound. 2s. Superior edi- 
tion, illustrated with ornamented borders. 8m. 4to. cloth extra. 10s. 6tf. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of*" life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. Qd. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. ** Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Life Scenes from Mission Fields ; edited by the Rev. Hubbard 

Winslow. Fcp. 6s. 

Motives for Missions ; Addresses by the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Bipon, and others. l:<'cp. 8vo. 3s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. M. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. Svo. cloth. Is. 6rf. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Royal Svo. cl. 80s. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ; or, Christ All in All, by the Rev. 
George fisk, Vicar of Malvern. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d, 
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Tbe Bidi Kinsman; or, the Historj of Hath Uie Modbitws, by 
the BcT. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post Sto. 5c 

The life of the Apostle Peter ; bjr the Rer. Dr. Lee, Bbhc^ of 
Ddmwaie. Fcp. Sro. os. 

History of the Old Hundredth F^ahn ; by H. W. HareigalL Svo. 
Booble AVltness of the Chorch; by the Rer. W. J. Kip, D.D. 

Fcp. 8ro. 6«. 

Fjresbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. 8to. doth. Ss. M. 

Sermons ; by Bishop Dehon. 2 vols. 8to. 30s. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
Fcp. 8to. cloth. 55. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, RecU.tr 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Qoeen Sqaare. 8to. cloth. 10s. (id. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rer. 
L. 1. Bemays. Fcp. Sro. 5$. 

Family Prayer for a Fortnight; by a Lady. 8to. 3s. 

American National Preacher. VoL 32. 7s. 6<f. 

Professor Upham's Life of Faith, and Literior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6<f . 
emch. 

Professor Upham*s Divine Union. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Experience of ^ladame de la Mothe Guy on. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8to. cl<^h, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. doth. 4s. 6<f. 



IiAW AND JURISPRUDENOE. 

UMMARY of the Law of Copyright and Litemational 

Treatises ; by Peter Bnrke. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8to. 3I«. ed. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Royal Svo. doth. 
Zls.ed. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8to. calf. 51. 5s. ; cloth, 41. lOs. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Dner, LL.D. 12mo. 10s. M. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bowen. 8vo. cl. 14s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. Svo. calf. 41. 4m. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Hedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlaiqjed 
Imperial Svo. cloth. 3U. 6(/. 
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Mr. Justice Story's and his Son W. W. Story's Works, 

CominenUuries on the Constitution of the United States. 2 rols. 

Familiar Exposition of the Law of Agency. Calf. SOt. 

Bailments. 30s. 

Bills of Exchange. Calf. SOs. 

Law of Contracts. 2 vols, cloth. 6S«. 

Conflict of Laws. 8vo. cloth. Ji2s. 

Equity Pleadings. Calf. 32s. 

Equity Precedents, Companion to " Pleadings ; " by G. 

calf. 30s. 
Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols, cloth, 56s. 
Law of Partnership. 30s. 
Promissory Notes. Calf. 30s. 
Pleadings in Civil Actions. Calf. Ks. 



Mf. 



I. Curtis. 8vo. 
Calf, 63s. 




MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 

Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Pr^^stice of Medicine ; by Dr. Qeorge 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 36s. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes ana Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. Svo. sheep. II. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. Svo. cloth. 16«. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. Svo. 1S». 

Letters to a Youn? Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, mTD. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. Svo. IBs. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery j by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. Svo. 245. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 

iloyal Svo. Second Edition enlarged. 21«. 




POETRY. 

^ AUL : a Drama, in Three Parts. Second Edition, post 

Svo. cloth, 6s. 

though these are not wanting — that 
the opinion which may be formed of 
isolated passages would be no criterion 
of its merit as a whole. 

♦' Extracts will at best give but a 
disjointed idea of a work which aims 
at unity of action, but few who read 
the book will doubt that if dramatic 
power is to be recognized as a quality 
of higher order than mere musical 
facility of diction, the unknown Au- 
thor of * Saul ' ought to take a very 
prominent position among our living 
poets."— &itur(iay MevieWt SepL 10. 



•' The result is a drama 
to which a reader who has 
never heard of Shake- 
speare would perhaps asci'ibe more 
than its due share of praise, but which 
after every deduction for stolen gems 
possesses an origiuality which maybe 
sought in vain among the more cau- 
tious plagiarists, wbo have learnt the 
^* odicious lesson to borrow from sources 
ess easily detected than the pages of 
the best read book in the English 
language. But the merit of the book 
is so much more in its dramatic force 
than its special poetic beauties — 
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The Painted Window ; a Poem, by M* E. Arnold, 2nd Edition. 

Sabbath Haltines iu Life's Wilderness; or, Sacred Poems for 
every Sunday m the Year. By H. Ontis. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4*. 6rf. 

Adventures of a Summer Eve 5 by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6«. 

Lee Shore and other Poems ; bj James M. Share. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe 5 by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21«. 

Poetry of the East ; by W. R. Alger. 8vo. 6*. 

Codrus; a Tragedy, by HicUard Neal. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. &d. 




nCTION. 

HE Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions :— 1. In post 
8to. cloth, yrithThirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 
7s., M. — 2. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design 
by the same Artist. 2s. 6d. 



"If any detractors from the merits 
of • Uncle Tom's Cabin' were ever 
driven by their reaction against the 
indiscrimnate eulogy of that work by 
its ignorantly zealous admirers into 
impatient disparagement of its au- 
thoi*'8 genius, we are sure that after 
reading ' The Minister's Wooing' they 
will be impelled to atone for their past 
discourtesy by the cordial warmtn of 
theirpraise." — DaUy News^ Oct. 14. 

" We have said enough to call at- 
tention to the motive of this charming 



story of Puritan life. It has in its 
form much of the grace of an idyl. 
The humour is as pleasant as in the 
best of the author's previous works; 
the pathos is wholesome and natural, 
as it was not always in * Uncle 'Tom's 
Cabin.' As a whole the story is in 
several respects the best that Mrs. 
Stowe has written. Its truest praise 
at the present moment is that it is a 
story thoroughly in harmouy with the 
right Christmas mind." 

Kcaminert Dec. 31. 



When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Christ- 
and the Fireside. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1/. Is. 



" A story book that will not quickly 
fall out of request. There is a deli- 
cacy of conception in the tales often 
poetical, and the carefulness of their 
execution is a comfort to all educated 
readers." — Examiner. 
"The great charm of the book through- 
out is the pure, quaint, rich manner 
of painting, which, as we said before, 
irresistibly reminds of one of those 
old Flemish towns where hard work 
and esthetic beauty, actual humour, 
life, and artistic loveliness meet one 
everywhere side by side." — Lit. Gaz. 

Round The Sofa, by the Author of " Mary Barton," " Life of 
Charlotte Bronte." 2 vols. Post 8vo. Second Edition. 21s. 

Types of Womanhood; in Four Stories. Reprinted from 
"Fraser's Magawne," "Household Words," &c. Story 1. Our Wish. 
Story 2. Four Hint^rs. fitory 8. Bertha's Love. Story 4. The Ordeal. 
By the Author of "Ethel," "Sister Axme/' &c. Fcp. cloth, fancy 
boards, 2$. 



" Stories of a very remarkable ex- 
cellence. Their prevailing character 
is a quaint, pensive humour, utterly 
free from all morbid feeling or un- 
healthy excitement, reminding us in 
style not a little of Charles Lamb." 

Critic. 

" We cordially recommend these 
genuine stories. Each has some germ 
of incident in it worth developing, and 
developes it deliberately and artisti- 
cally." — Daily News. 
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The Angels' Song ; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. With Illostratioas. 5s. 

The Barefooted Maiden ; by Berthold Anerbach. Illustrated by 
Wehnert. Fcp. 8to. 6«. 

Blanche NeviUe ; a Tale of Married Life. By Rev. C. D. Bell. 6«. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's " Dred." 2». 6d, 
Cheap edition, la. dd. 

Mabel Yaughan ; by Miss Cummins, Author of ** The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Ghukell. Cloth, 3s. ed. Cheap edition. Is. ed. 

" Had we oar will, the women of 



England should each possess a copy 
of ' Mabel Vaughan.' " — Wesleyan 



racter, and one which may be safely 
hela np for admiration." — Saturday 
Recieic. 




Times. j " * Mabel Yaughan ' is a quiet and 

** We wish it success for the sake of | intensely good story — the book is care- 
the pure intention with which it was j fully written." >-^fA«n«um. 
written. Mabel is a charming cha- I 

%* In ordering this book, specify Mrs. Gaskell's Edition, as the Author 
has no interest in any other. 



PO^UIaAR BOOKS AT POPUIaAlt PRICES. 

XICE Carey's Pictures of Country Life. 1«. 6rf. 

Angel over the Right Shoulder. 1«. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is. 6^. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights ; by a Barrister. 1«. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C. B. Tayler, M. A. 2«. 6d. 
Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 2s. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6<i. 
Mabel Vaughan ; by the Author of " The Lamplighter." Is. 6rf. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is. 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Shady side; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Waikna ; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 1 s. 6rf. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales; by Washington Irving. Is. 
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